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PREFACE. 

Thr Phrenologists make large pretensions to the character 
of true philosophers, or inquirers after truth>'yet no one who 
has carefully examined their writings, can have failed to dis- 
cover how devoutly and zealously they deprecate all centre* 
versy or opposition to their doctrinies. They remind us in 
doleful and lugubrious terms of the injurious and inter- 
ested opposition which was given in former times to all great 
discoveries ; and they warn and advise us " not to encounter 
even the chance of adding our names to the melancholy list 
of the enemies of mankind/'* by offering a similar opposition 
to this great discovery of Phrenology. 

In a book published. by Mr Combe, containing his transla- 
tion of Gall's Functions of the Cerebellum and various other 
tracts, he gives, at page 804, a list of '' Phrenological Con« 
troversies'^ prefaced by the following observations :-t- 

** It would be refreshing/' Mr Combe there says, " to bear new arguments 
adduced against Phrenology ; but this is a gratification which, in these 
days, never falls to our lot. For several years Phrenology has been 
assiuled only with weapons shattered and blunted in previous warfare/ 
each new opponent coming boldly into the field with a firm reliance on theic 
irresistible power. It is, in truth, ludicrous to see arguments which have 
been repelled again and again, borrowed from the works of preceding 
anti- Phrenologists, and triumphfintly flourished without the slightest allu- 
sion to the replies which have been made to them. This probably arises 
in some cases from dishonesty, but in others may be the result of ignor->' 
ance. For the benefit, therefore, of all who design to attack Phrenology 
with artillery which has already been in the field, we subjoin a list of the 
principal aggressive and defendve champions, with references to the 
places in which the controversy has from time to time been carried on. 
After examining both sides of the question, they will perhaps feel disposed 
to exhibit their skill in some more profitable arena." 

This dictatorial and vaunting strain is a mode of writing 
frequently held in requisition by the great champion of Phre« 
nology. It appears here that Mr Combe would fain debar 

* Combe, System of Phrenology. 
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all opponents from asing any argument which has been '' repel- 
led" or replied to by " the defensive champions," and which 
he decides or pronounces to have been " shattered and blunted" 
by such reply — he would deprecate the use of "artillery 
which has already been in the field." But how comes it that 
it did not occur to Mr Combe, when he penned this sentence, 
that in fields of war battles have been lost and won with the 
self-same pieces or parks of artillery. Is it not known to Mr 
Combe that the impressions made or effects produced by artil- 
lery, even the best, depends, in a great degree, upou the 
manner in which it is managed and marshalled ? Something 
he will admit depends upon the loading or charging ; nor will 
be deny that the pointing also is of some consequence. There 
is a considerable difference between metal shot and blank 
cartridge; and also between a point-blank aim and shooting 
overhead. 

In the same way, arguments which are quite decisive of a 
question may be brought forward and handled in so careless 
and slovenly a manner, that their force is wholly dissipated and 
lost, like the point of a good story marred in the telling. 
Good arguments may also be so mixed up and confounded 
with bad ones, that the damage which the former might others 
wise do to the rotten fabric of error against which they are 
directed is neutralized and rendered innocuous by the satur- 
ant quality and efibcts of the latter. And this has been very 
much the case in the controversies on Phrenology. Most of 
those who have written in opposition to the doctrines seem to 
have considered the subject as unworthy of much trouble or 
effort. They have in consequence slubbered over their tasks 
in a hasty and perfunctory manner, introducing many argu- 
ments that were irrelevant or inconclusive : and the Phreno- 
logists having refuted these, and boasted that they made their 
adversaries ''reel back from the encounter," thought they 
had established their doctrine and settled the matter. Several 
men of the highest talent and learning have opposed Phrenology 
with sound argument in a general way, or in detached parts ; 
but none such have thought it worth their while to follow the 
Phrenologists in all their turnings and windings^ or to traverse 



with them the whole extensive field of controversy ; for the 
variety of questions, both physical and moral, which are in- 
cluded in the investigations connected with Phrenology, are 
almost unlimited."*^ 

In the following Lectures, an attempt is made to survey 
this vast field. Convinced that a very moderate share of 
learning, or talent, might be sufficient for all that was re- 
quired of this sort, as far as Phrenology has reached, the 
writer of the following pages has endeavoured, by patient in- 
vestigation, and laborious industry, to follow the dodging of 
the Phrenologists at the heels, to thread their mazes, to pur- 
sue them into the labyrinths through which they would elude 
his grasp, and to bring the appropriate arguments to bear 
upon each question within a moderate compass. Whether he 
has used *' artillery^ which has already been in the field," he 
neither knows nor cares ; for he has not deemed it incumbent 
upon him to examine the multitude of petty and partial con- 
troversies which Mr Combe has so kindly and coaxingly in- 
vited him to do, in the passage above quoted. If a man, he 
thinks, cannot of himself, upon thoroughly examining any sub- 
ject or system, discover whether it be well or ill founded ; 
and if ill founded, where the fallacy lies, and what arguments 
shall make it apparent, it will hardly be by the prompting of 
others, that he shall succeed in his purpose of employing them 
effectually. There is, indeed, but one appropriate argument, 
by which the truth or falsity of any given question can be 
proved or made apparent; and when any false position or 
doctrine that maintains a footing in the world is to be contro- 
verted, it can only be done efiectually by the repetition and 
enforcement of that one argument. If any one continues to 
maintain that the earth stands still, and that the sun goes 
round it every twenty-four hours, the argument which proves 
the contrary — which proves that the sun keeps his place, and 

* " Phrenology," says Mr Macnish, " regards not merely the form and size of 
the brain, as is often ignorantly supposed, bat also the diversified causes which 
affect its activity and vigour, the laws according to which those causes oper- 
ate, and, in general, every circumstance tending to influence the mental 
powers." — Introduction to Phrenoloffy^ p. 199. This includes the whole com- 
pass of mental and moral science, and a great part of the science of human 
physiology. 
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that the earth revolves upon its polar diameter every twenty- 
four hours, must be repeated to him, though it has been used 
before ten thousand times. You have no choice of different 
arguments : — ^There are certain considerations which yon have 
to state, and which compose your argument ; and if you try 
any others, you will only stultify yourself. It is the same 
in every other question — physical or moral — in each of 
them there is but one appropriate argument, which must 
determine the truth or the falsity. In complicated questions 
there may be a multiplicity of parts ; but still the argument is 
but one in every separate part or question. There is, there- 
fore, no choice in this matter of using arguments at all. If 
you wish to expose an error, of whatever kind it be, you must 
use that particular argument which shows it to be an error, or 
fail in your attempt* Let the question for example be, whether 
it be possible to discover the size of the Phrenological organs, 
supposing them to exist, when several of them lie together 
under one smooth surface of the skull, you have only to state 
the facts, or doctrines, declared by the Phrenologists theni- 
selves, that these supposed organs vary their sizes and situa- 
tion in each head, and that their sizes are alone to be inferred 
from elevations upon the skull, and, of course, depressions 
between those elevations, circumscribing their boundaries, and 
your proof is complete that upon the smooth surface covering 
the localities assigned to several of them, where no such ele- 
vations and depressions exist, it is impossible to discover their 
different sizes, because one dimension of each, namely, the 
diameter of its surface where it touches the skull, is wanting, 
and its boundaries unknown. This is your only argument 
here ; and whenever it is maintained that '* each organ has a 
form, appearance, and situation, which it is possible, by prac- 
tice, to distinguish in the living head, otherwise Phrenology 
cannot have any foundation ."'*^ Yon must repeat the words 
above written, or the substance of them ; and if the mouth of 
the Phrenologist is not stopt, he can but open it to utter non- 
sense, or irrelevant matter, in reply. The above argument 

* Combe, System of Phrenology. 






may, indeed, be amplified and illustrated (as may be seen 
in the second of the following Lectures, where this question is 
discussed) ; but you cannot depart from it for a moment. 
You cannot leave it or change it for another. 

Whether this argument was ever used before, I do not 
know. Certain T am it is not stated or obviated in any of the 
standard Phrenological works, and from its nature it is mani- 
fest that t^ cannot be obviated. If it has been used in any 
*' Phrenological controvc^rsy/' I have never seen it, and, as I 
said before, I care nothing whether it has or :not« If it has 
been used twenty times, it is. nothing worse for .that — ^it would 
be more to the purpose if the Phrenolog^ts could show it to 
be a bad argument, but thi§ they havenever tried. 

It is surprising, therefore, that a gentleman so well versed 
in ''the first. rules of philosophising," as Mr Combe boasts 
himself to be, should so far forget his learning, as to require 
us not to use f* artillery which has already been in the field." 
Were we to submit to this interdict, there would be at once 
an immunity unlimited, and a jubilee for error and false doo« 
trine of every sort.. Talk, indeed,, of artillery which: has al- 
ready been in the field! How many gross delusions, and 
mischievous doctrines are there, founded on errors somou- 
strous that they blast the eye of reason, which are yet rrampant 
in the world, although they have been assailed^ not. for years 
on1y> but for centuries,' and have been, a . thousand' times 
exposed and refuted^ which continue notwithstanding, from 
interest and ignorance combined, still to be embraced^ and 
clung to with the most pertinacious adhesiveness. In spite 
of this Conservative manoeuvre of Mr. Combe's, tiierefdre, 
the same arguments which have already pointed out and ex- 
posed those gross and pernicious errors in all their .'deformity^ 
will continue to- be repeated as long as those: errors continue 
to beguiles mankind, and to tetter and scale >the ^pure and 
** smooth body" of science, with exoresoences like tfaiB great 
wen of Phrenology. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Although it is broadly admitted in the first of the following 
discourses, that ** the brain is the organ of the mind, the seat 
of thought, and the centre of feeling and perception ; and that 
understanding, capacity, or power of mind, depends upon quan- 
tity and quality,—- >and probably to some extent also upon form 
of brain" (p. 2); and although all along, wherever this ques. 
tion comes above board, I record my cognition of the doctrine 
now stated ; yet I think it necessary here, thus prominently to 
re-acknowledge it, and to add that I go as far upon this point 
as any Phrenologist can do ; since I admit and maintain, what 
I think no one who has well-considered the question will deny^ 
that the difference between one man and another depends in 
so great a degree upon quantity and quality of brain, or upon 
quantity and perfection and imperfection of structure in that 
organ, that one having the largest quantity and best quality, 
or most perfect structure of brain, will be as much superior to 
another having the smallest quantity, and the worst quality, 
or most imperfect structure, as the latter will be to many of 
the canine species, or most sagacious of the lower animals. 
For quantity of brain, and perfection and imperfection in the 
structure of that organ, produces all the difference, and the 
wide gap, that lies between the sane man and the idiot — be- 
tween the greatest known power and the smallest glimmering 
of intellect. 

But as to the question, What is the nature of that best 
quality, or of that best mechanism, organization, or structure 
of brain, upon which the superiority of functional power in so 
great a degree depends, we know nothing at all about it ; and 
I will venture to predict that we never shall. We are ac- 
quainted with the existence of certain separate organs (or 
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force and bearing of each one of these modifying causes sepii- 
rately, and also the infinitely more intricate and involved 
result of their combined operation^ upon the organ whose 
power they would determine. Now» it appears to me that not 
eyen the most distant approximation can be made to a correct 
estimate of any one of these modifying causes taken separately* 
and that still less, in an infinite degree^ can any approxima- 
tion be made to a correct estimate of the result of their com- 
bined operation ; and if this be the case» it follows necessarily 
that the comparison which the Phrenologists pretend to in- 
stitute between the size of any one of their supposed organs 
and the force of the manifestations of its supposed faculty, 
never can take place. For if it be evident that the three 
elements of modifying power above stated, upon which the 
estimate of the functional power of the supposed organ de- 
-pendsy be incalculable, it necessarily follows that that power 
cannot he known or estimated; and that, consequently, the 
t)omparison of that power with the force of its imagined mani- 
festations, from which, and from which alone, the existetice 
of such an organ is to be ^* inferred," never can take place* 
The conclusion that we come to, therefore, is, that the whole 
of this evidence is imaginary and delusive, and that no infer- 
-ence, therefore, from such pretended evidence, can be made 
that any such organ exists. 

The doctrine is, that each part of the brain situated beneath 
the enclosures laid down upon the Phrenological bust is infer- 
red to be a separate organ, because (it is said) the size af 
each of tbese parts ''bears a regular proportion, cceteris 
parihu^^* to the energy of the particular mental faculty, the 
name of which is written down within its own enclosure."*^ 

Now to say that the energy of a particular mental faculty 
bears a rbgular proportion to the size of a particular pairt 
of the brain c^eteris paribus, is really to intimate that it DOBfil 
NOT bear a regular proportion to that size; and that 
the discrepance is to be accounted for by other causes of 

* Combe's System of Phrenology, p. 111. 



power and weakness than that of size.* These causes arc 
the three above stated— difference of education and circum- 
stances—difference of quality of brain — ^and the different size 
and power of the other organs, or their different modifying 
influence upon the one in question* I maintain, then, firtt^ 
that the effects of education and circumstances in moulding 
the characters of men can only be calculated, or rather 
guessed at, under the gpreatest uncertainty, and to a very 
limited extent ; secondly ^ I maintain that not the most distant 
approach can be made to the discovery of the difference of 
quality of brain, or to the wide extent of difference of power 
depending upon it, by the inspection or study of physical con- 
formation or structure ; and, thirdly and lastly, £ maintain 
that the effects or influence of the thirty-five organs in modi- 
fying the powers and proclivities of each, and, infinitely more, 
that the general result of the workings and counterworkings 
of the whole of the three distinct modifying causes enume- 
rated in determining the power of any organ— is entirely out 
of sight of any possible estimate or calculation. To attempt 
or pretend to make such a calculation appears to me as ex- 
travagant and hopeless an undertaking as that would be which 
should have for its object to determine by what combination 
of the varied powers and influences of the sun, and moon, and 
earth, and air, together with all the attractive and repellent 

* If I should say that the strength of every man bears a regular proportion 
to bis tallness, ecBUrU paribus, it would be as true as the parallel assertion of 
the Phrenologists with regard to the size and power of an organ. For, be- 
fore the ccBteriB paribus could hold, the man whose strength should be the 
same with another equally tall, must be also equally broad, his skeleton and 
fabric of bones equally tmck and long, and bound by ranews of equal consist- 
ence ; every muscle of his body must also be of the same size, and of the same 
toughness ; or, if less, must be of more stringent quality. In short, he must 
be identical in every other particular besides taJlness before the cceteris 
paribus can hold. The statement, then, is a- mere truism, as if I should say 
xhomas is Thomas and John is John. In like manner if I say tiiat the energy 
of the whole brain in every different man bears a regular proportion to its 
different nze in each, ecsteris paribus, it is the same thing ; the ccBteris pari* 
Ims does not hold unless the brains which are compared be identical in 
quality, unless the education and the circumstances in which the two indivi- 
Quals have been placed, have been the same, and unless the relative dze or 
power of all the different real organs or parts of the brain be aJso the same. 
The meaning, therefore, is that any two brains which are identical in every 
other particular besides size, are identical in power. How much profound 
mysticism, or should I not say rather how much arrant nonsense, hes hid in 
in a learned phrase gravely enunciated t 
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powers of matter, any given dirop of water was brought to its 
present latitude and longitude on the surface of the ocean. 

In the discussion of the physical part of the question, there^ 
fbre, namely, the question whether such organs as the Phre^ 
nlDlogists imagine do really exist— *which is the subject of 
the first six of the following discburses — my arguments, as 
the attentive reader will discover, are all addressed to prove 
the fallacious and inconclusive hature of the evidence upon 
which their existence is affirmed. I have endeavoured to 
show that, in the first place, the size of the organs, supposing 
them to exist, could never be known, because almost the whole 
of them lie in groups, without any " forms " or ** appear- 
ances," or lines of demarcation between them ; for there are 
very few of the localities assigned to the difierent organs on 
the Phrenological bust, which appear separately protuber- 
ant in any headJ But the size being unknown, the re^ 
quired comparison between that size, with the force of the 
manifestations of the faculty, cannot take place ; and this 
being proved, .*' Phrenology," it is plain, as Mr Combe ad- 
mits, '' cannot have any foundation.""* I have endeavoured 
t6 show, secondly, that the three elements of evidence above 
stated, require to be estimated in every instance of the com- 
parison of the power of an organ, with the force of the mani- 
festations of the faculty ascribed to it; and that any, the 
most distant approach to a correct estimate of these three ele- 
ments of evidence being impossible, the whole of the conclu- 
sions dependent upon them are without foundation. 

The efibcts of quality of brain, or of superiority and infe* 
riority of internal structure, I apprehend to be much greater 
than the Phrenologists imagine, and to be, of itself, sufficient 
to account for what we see everyday — men whose heads difi^er 
very little in size and outward form from those of others; 
whom they yet surpass by infinite degrees in mental power« 
It was observed just before, with regard to the question, 
'' What is the nature of that internal structure of brain, 
which imparts superiority^ of functional power ?" That " we 

* System of Phrenology, p. 122, 






know nothing at all about it." ** What," it is asked in the 
Fourth Lecture, "is the difference of quality of brain, or 
structure, but the effects of the different combination and ar* 
rangement of the subtile and impalpable materials whereof the 
frame, and fabric of the brain, and whole body, are com- 
posed ? 

« This it is that makes all the difference, exclusive of education 
and circumstances, between the most active, animated, and energetic 
brains and bodies, and the most sluggish and inert : — this difference of 
combination and conformation of the parts and materials. The mate- 
rials employed in the composition and conformation of the brains 
and bodies of all mankind are, I suppose, the same — being wholly 
taken from the same homogeneous masses existing and abounding in the 
great storehouse of nature. The number of simple substances are found 
by chemical analysis to be the same in every individual, though the 
quantity of each of these different substances, as well as their modes of 
arrangement, be in every man different. What, then, can it be but dif- 
ference of structure that makes all the original difference between one 
man and another ? The cause of blackness in the iEthiop is known 
to physiologists to be a minute difference in the structure of his skin 
from that of the white man ; and what other cause can be assigned for 
all the other natural differences of human brains and bodies but this 
difference of structure or organization ?"—^j9. 51, 52. 

Now, I say again, that we know nothing at all about the 
nature or extent of this difference of quality of brain ; 
that it is probably much greater than the Phrenologists ima- 
gine ; and that it is sufficient of itself to account for the great 
superiority of mental power, which we discover in one man 
over another, of nearly the same conformation of brain* How 
many men are there whose heads are nearly of the same size, 
and have nearly^ the same outward configuration with those 
of our greatest men of genius, our orators, our poets, and our 
men of highest name and attainments, in all walks of art, li- 
terature, and science ; yet how few rival, or come near them, 
in their extraordinary performances of mind ? We are ac- 
quainted with the difference between the best chronometer 
and the worst watch, which is wholly owing to superiority of 
internal structure in the one, and inferiority in the other ; and 
if the disparity be so great from this single cause, in these 
comparatively coarse pieces of human mechanism, how rea- 
sonable is it to suppose that the similar differences which we 

* I say nearly, because no two heads are eaacUy alike. 
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gee in the powers of one human brain and another^ must be 
caused by similar, or analogous, differences of structure, in 
that finest and most wonderful of all fabrics which we have 
any knowledge of, that have proceeded frokn the '' handiwork '* 
and intelligence of an infinitely greater and more excellent 
mechanician. 
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LECTURES 

IN OPPOSITION TO PHRENOLOGY. 



LECTURE I. 



Bbporb entering upon the subject of the lectures I have to 
offer to your attention^ it may not be uncalled for, on my part, 
to state, in justice to you^ my auditors, as well as to myself^ that 
I am not by any means a practised lecturer. 

I have written a good deal^ but I have never practised either 
pubb'c speaking or lecturing. I am, therefore^ unskilled in the 
elegancies of elocution, or in the graces of oratory ; and, on 
these points, I shall doubtless stand in need of many grains of 
allowance. Whilst on this head, therefore, I would look for 
such measure of indulgence as you can fairly concede, I neces- 
sarily and willingly submit myself to the utmost rigour of criti- 
cism on every other question — assuring you, at the same time, as 
I am bound to do, that if I did not confidently believe that the 
matter of these lectures would be of sufficient importance to 
atone for the manner of them^ I should not have had the bold- 
ness to appear before you. 

With this apology, then, for my anticipated deficiencies of 
manner, I advance to the question ; and, in entering upon it, I 
feel anxious to state the reason why the subject attracts my atten- 
tion, and why I consider it to be a matter of considerable import- 
ance at the present moment that this new philosophy, so called, 
should be rigorously scrutinised and probed to the bottom. My 
reason is, because the pursuit of Phrenology appears to be raising 
up a new obstacle to the cultivation and improvement of moral 
science ; and to be introducing a mode of considering that most 
important of all subjects that is spurious^ imaginative^ and un- 
profitable. 

In treating this subject, knotty and equivocal as it is, and 
'^ debateable " as it is pronounced to be by an eminent Phreno- 
logical writer,^ it will fall out that I shall have to meet and to 
deal with many arguments of very questionable shape, and that 
I shall have to encounter and to confront much dogmatism and 
hardy assertion where I should have expected proofs or reason- 
ing. Yet, I trust I shall not overstep the boundaries of fair dis- 
cussion, provided a just allowance be made for the nature of the 
argument I shall happen to be controverting, and for the tone ot 
the adversary I shall be contending with. It is the advancement 
of truth I have alone at heart, and I have long been convinced 

• Mr Macnish, in Prefiftce to bia Introdaetioii to Phrenology ; 2d Edition— p. 6. 



that the disciples and founders of this new school^ under the 
character they have assumed of moral philosophers^ have strayed 
widely from its precincts. 

That the brain is the organ of the mind^ the seat of thought, 
and the centre of feeling and perception ; and that understanding, 
capacity, or power of mind, depends upon quantity and quality, 
and probably to some extent upon form of brain, are doctrines 
whicn I do not mean to question or dispute. But this is not 
Phrenology, or any new or modern discovery. The essential 
doctrine of this new science, as it was propounded by Dr Gall, 
and as it has been taught by his followers, is, that the brain is a 
congeries of separate and distinct organs ; that it contains a sepa- 
rate and distinct organ for every mental faculty ; and that each 
faculty occupies a particular locality within the skull, and shows 
itself by development, bump, or protuberance, on its outer surface. 
This is the peculiar and distinctive doctrine of modern Phreno* 
logy ; and this is the doctrine, or alleged fact, which I think is 
not established upon a sufficiently extensive or well ascertained 
induction of particulars. But if this doctrine, or fact, were 
ascertained, and proved to the utmost extent that is pretended, 
still I am prepared to maintain, and to show, that the Phrenolo- 
gical or metaphysical structure which has been raised upon it, is 
fallacious, deceptive, and unsound. 

For, it must be noted here, that there are two separate sciences 
comprehended under the designation of Phrenology. The one is 
the physical science of Craniology, or Cranioscopy^ now called 
Physiognomy by the Phrenologists. The other is Phrenology, 
-properly so denominated, comprehending the metaphysics of the 
system — its mental and moral philosc^hy, which can alone be 
justly termed Phrenology. 

In treating the subject, we must take these two sciences, or 
parts of the system, separately. I call them sciences, because, 
being inquiries into matters of fact, connected with the physical 
and moral nature of man, they would, if the facts alleged could 
be proved true, be entitled to that name and character. 

I shall first examine the Craniology of the system, and after- 
wards its Metaphysics, or Phrenology. The Phrenologists con- 
tend vehemently for calling this division of their science Physi- 
ognomy, and do not scruple to vituperate those who give it the 
more appropriate names, Craniology and Cranioscopy, not a little 
unreasonably, and arrogantly, in my opinion ; not only because 
these names indicate most correctly the true nature of the subject, 
but also because the other name. Physiognomy, which they now 
affect to give to it, was already appropriated, long prior to the 
advent of Phrenology, to designate another kindred science, 
which professes to judge of the temper, disposition, and intellect, 
from the features of the face. 

Laying aside, then, for the present, the metaphysical part of the 
question, I proceed to the consideration of the physical part, the 
distinguishing doctrine of which, as was said, is, that the brain is 
a congeries of thirty-five separate and distinct organs, that each 
organ has for its function th^ inaiiif(^tati<N;i of a particular mental 



faculty^ and that these organs discover themselves by develop* 
ments, bumps, or protuberances, on the surface of the skull. 

This, it will be observed, is quite distinct from the question, 
whether the size and configuration of the brain, or of tne skull 
which contains it, indicates the character in a loose and general 
way ; because this may still be true, though the doctrine of the 
Phrenological organs be false. This doctrine, that the outward 
form of the skull does in some degree indicate the character, dis« 
position, and power of intellect, whether true or false, cannot, as 
was observed, be considered peculiar to modem Phrenology. For 
not only has it been generally — I might almost say universally- 
understood and admitted that the brain is the organ of the mind^ 
which the Phrenologists, however, take particular pains to prove 
as a part of their system ; not only, I say, has this been gener- 
ally understood in all times ; but it seems further to have been 
an old received notion, that the form and size of the brain and 
skull are connected with the possession and manifestation of 
peculiar powers, faculties, and dispositions. In particular, it 
seems to have been a received opinion of the ancients, that an ex- 
tensive development of the anterior and coronal regions of the 
brain, and of the skull which covers them, is, in general, an 
indication of superior intellectual endowments. This is proved 
by the remains of the sculptured marbles and other monuments, 
or representations, of the Gods and Heroes of Greece and Rome 
—by the lofty brow given to Apollo, the God of Wisdom and 
Learning ; and to Jupiter, the Father of Gods and Men, in these 
matchless works of high art. And it may be further remarked^ 
that in these ancient works and relics, it is found that the bust of 
Hercules, the God of Strength, in whom the animal propensities 
may be supposed to have been strong and predominant, is formed 
with a small forehead and a thick neck — a neck, indeed, in some 
representations I have seen of that divinity, almost as thick as 
the head itself. 

Such are the proofs of the antiquity of these opinions ; and to 
come to modern times, but times still anterior to Gall's researches 
— -Shakspeare speaks of " Hyperion's curls, the front of Jove 
himself," and of " foreheads villainous low ;" from which it ap- 
pears, that a large forehead has been all along noticed and re- 
garded as an indication of superior faculties and endowments. 

But, although this doctrine should be admitted, or should be 
proved to be true, it will not thence follow that the existence of 
the organs of Phrenology is true. In the Phrenological List of 
Faculties, Propensities, and Qualities, there are several which 
are unquestionably real constituent principles, or instincts of 
human nature, as — Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Benevo- 
lence. There are others, as — Firmness, Cautiousness, Hope, 
Wonder, which appear to be modes of existence of the human 
' feelings or faculties ; and there is a third class which seem to 
have no very distinct or well defined meaning, as Individ uality^ 
Locality, Eventuality, and a great many more. And it is to be 
observed that only one-half of the list is set down in Mr Combe's 
"SjTStem of Phrenology as positively established, although we find 



the disciples in general regarding and maintaining the whole of 
thcni as equally certain and undoubted. The existence of the 
supposed organs of Goncentrativeness^ Conscientiousness, and 
Hope, is altogether denied by Dr Gall ; and with regard to what 
they call their analysis of the faculties, or their explanations of 
the functions of the organs-— the founders of the science and 
their most distinguished followers are all at odds. This may be 
ser II in Mr Combe's System of Phrenology, in his discussions 
concerning Concentrativeness^ Conscientiousness, Wonder, Wit, 
Imitation, Individuality, Language, and various other faculties, 
where the author calls to his aid Dr Gall himself, Dr Spurzheim, 
Mr He wet Watson, Mr Simpson, Sir George Mackenzie, and a 
host more, who appear all upon the arena of Mr Combe's work, 
and where the whole of them are at their wits' end to make out 
the true nature of these faculties, or the true nature of the func- 
tions of their supposed organs. On that arena, these champions, 
the elite of Phrenology, conjecture, dispute, and criticise the opin- 
ions of each other, but can come to no consistent, or definitive 
conclusion, as to the true nature of the functions of these organs ; 
nor can they agree even as to the existence of several of them. 

But to come to the character of the evidence offered to us in 
this science, it falls to be remarked in the outset, that the exist- 
ence of the Phrenological organs derives no countenance or support 
from anatomy or dissection. Anatomists discover many different 
organs in the brain ; but none of these have any connexion with 
the supposed Phrenological organs. They discover, in the first 
place, two great divisions in the cerebral system which are distinct 
and well defined ; namely, the brain properly so called, and the 
cerebellum — the brain presenting, when the skull is removed, a 
surface of convolutions enclosing medullary and cineritious sub- 
stances, without any vestige whatever of partitions or divisions 
under the confines or localities of the published signs of the organs 
on the bust; and these convolutions when unfolded are found, 
according to Dr Spurzheim himself, to consist of one continuous 
web of cineritious and medullary matters. 

Anatomists discover also, sundry other distinct and well-defined 
parts in the brain, as the corpus callosum, or great commissure of 
the hemispheres, the fornix, the pons Fariolii, the corpora pyra^ 
midalia, and numerous others of different volumes, forms, and 
appearances ; but not the smallest trace of any of the thirty-five 
divisions of the Phrenologists, excepting one, namely, that which 
circumscribes their organ of Amativeness, the cerebellum. 

** Under the denomination of brain," says Majendie, the very 
greatest name, I believe, in physiological science — *' under the 
denomination of brain," he says, in his Compendium of Physio- 
^^ffy> *' I comprehend three parts which are really distinct, though 
unitevl in certain points. These parts are the brain properly so 
called, the cerebellum, and the spinal marrow. In each of these 
divisions there are other parts easy to distinguish, and which have, 
in a certain degree, a separate existence : so that nothing is more 
complicated, or more difficult in anatomy, than the study of the 
urgaiii/ation of the brain. Nevertheless^ on account of the im- 



portance of this organ, and of its functions^ Anatomists and physi- 
cians have always been much engaged in its dissection. The 
result of this study is that the anatomical history of the brain is 
one of the most perfect parts of anatomy." — p, 99. 

Again the same author, in explaining the composition of the 
human brain> says : — 

*' The brain, or cerebro-spinal system of man, is that which presents the 
greatest compUcation of structure, and the most oonsiderable number of di»- 
tinct parts; among the latter, there are some which are not found in any other 
animal ; such are the mammillart/ and olivary processes ; others are seen in 
many animals, but we are still isnorant of their uses. These are the corpus cal- 
losum, or great commissure of uie hemispheres ; the/ornur, the septum lucidum, 
the tcenia,semicircularis gemini, the cornua ammonis, the anterior and posterior 
commissure, the pineal gland, the petuitary gland, the unfandibulum. All these 
parts probably exercise important functions ; but such is the defective method 
fiitherto pursued in the study of the cerebral functions, that these are com- 
pletely unknown. There are other parts of the brain, the use of which ex« 
periment has commenced to unfold ; such are the two hemispheres, the corpora 
striata, the thalami nervorum opticorum, the tubercula quadrigemina, the 
pons Yariolii, the corpora pyramidalia, and their continuation beyond the 
corpora striata, the crura of the cerebellum, the hemispheres of these organs, 
the different fadcB which form the medulla oblongata, and those of the spinal 
marrow." 

Such only are the parts and divisions which anatomists discover 
in the brain. But these have not the slightest connection with 
the supposed Phrenological divisions. On the contrary, these 
supposed Phrenological divisions, parting, as we are told they do, 
the whole brain amongst them, and being grouped together, as 
ive are also told, somewhat in the manner of inverted cones, with 
the base of each towards the skull-cap and its apex in the medulla 
oblongata, it follows from this form and position that the confines 
of these cones or organs — that is, the partitions which circum- 
scribe and separate them from one another, must necessarily cut 
down through the continuous web of the convolutions, and inter- 
sect the true anatomical divisions before mentioned, or such parts 
of them as rise above the level of the medulla oblongata, in all 
directions, and include different portions of them, in every con- 
ceivable variety of minuteness or magnitude, within the body of 
each cone or organ: thus making these mangled and unequal 
chops and cuttings of the real and undeniable anatomical organs 
constituent parts of the presumed and unseen organs of the Phre- 
nologists. 

We see, then, that as far as anatomy goes, there is not the small- 
est shadow of proof of the existence of the Phrenological organs ; 
but rather, from all that is open to us in this science, the strongest 
presumption to the contrary. The Phrenologists indeed them- 
selves, although they endeavour to show that the existence of their 
organs is not inconsistent or irreconcilable with anatomical science, 
and, although they even attempt to represent that science as 
favourable to their views, do not pretend to derive from it any 
positive or conclusive evidence in support of them. Mr Combe, 
in his System of Phrenology, at page 111, says: — ''The brain is 
not divided by lines corresponding to those delineated on the bust ; 
but the forms produced on the skull by its different parts^ when 



extremely large or small^ resemble those there represented.** 
*' Each part>" he adds, " is inferred to be a separate organ, because 
its size, casieris paribus, bears a regular proportion to the energy 
of a particular mental faculty.*' 

Also, in the introduction to his translation of Gall's Functions 
of the Cerebellum, where he endeavours to show that the sources 
of the sensory and motor y tracts of nerves, in the different lobes of 
the brain, give countenance to the general fact assumed by the 
Phrenologists, '' that the convolutions of the anterior lobes mani- 
fest intellect and will, and that the convolutions of the middle and 
posterior lobes^ and also of the cerebellum, manifest feelings and 
emotions," Mr Combe says, p. xliii :•— 

*' To those readers who have not studied the evidence which has conyinced 
me that the convolutions of the anterior lobes manifest intellect and will, aud 
that the convolutions of the middle and posterior lobes, and also the cerebellum, 
manifest feelings or emotions, the foregoing views will probably appear to be 
mere fanciful theories ; but I respectfully beg leave to doubt their competency 
to form a sound judgment on the subject, until they shall have investigated the 
evidence. I trust that to Phrenologists they will appear more consistent with 
the rules of sound philosophy. I ao not present these hints as ascertained 
science, but as an exposition, in the first place, of the harmony that reigns 
between the best established views of the structure of the brain, and the func- 
tions ascribed by Phrenologists to this organ ; and secondly, of the truth of 
their assertion, that no well established anatomical or physiologicid facts have 
yet been brought to light, that are inconsistent with their views,"— -Com&tf'a 
Translation of QalVs Functions of the Cerebellum, 

But, I ask, is not the indisputable fact, that the brain is con- 
tained in one continuous web of convolutions, and is of similar 
consistence throughout, without any trace of partitions or divi- 
sions where the confines of the Phrenological organs, if they 
existed, ought to be found — ^is this, I say, not a well-established 
anatomical and physiological fact which is apparently and pal- 
pably " inconsistent with their views ?" 

The Phrenologists, however, acknowledge, as was before hinted^ 
that the evidence upon which alone they depend for the establish- 
ment of their doctrines is of a kind wholly different^ and is drawn 
from a source quite apart from anatomical research — namely, from 
observation of the outward forms of the skull of different indivi- 
duals, in connexion with their conduct and actions; and from 
finding, as they af&rm, that similar forms of skull and similar dis- 
positions and tendencies to action are always conjoined. Mr 
Combe acknowledges this to be the only evidence on which the 
science depends in the passage just before cited, where he says: 
** Each part is inferred to be a separate organ, because its size, 
casteris paribus, bears a regular proportion to the energy of a par- 
ticular mental faculty." 

But here let me ask you what is the import of this expression 
—-this casteris paribus ? What is it that is hidden and huddled 
up underneath the murky cloak of this expression ? What are 
the circumstances or conditions which must be equal before it 
can be pronounced that the size of any part, or supposed organ, 
bears what Mr Combe here calls " a regular proportion" to the 
energy of the particular mental faculty alleged to belong to it ; 



and before it can be inferred that such an organ exists ? Here 
they are — here are two or three of the conditions which must be 
parallel ; or which must be taken into consideration and allow- 
ance made for them before any bump and faculty can be pro* 
nounced to bear a proper proportion to one another. First, the 
temperament and quality of brain must be the same. Second, 
the education and cultivation of the organ must be the same. 
Third, all the other organs must be of the same size and in the 
same de^ee cultivated ; or, if of different size, must be differ- 
ently cultivated ; because the whole of the organs are declared 
to have a controlling and modifying influence upon one another ; 
and consequently the whole of the others upon the one in ques- 
tion. These are the conditions which must be inquired into and 
found or estimated to be the same — all this is comprehended in 
this ccBteris paribus of the Phrenologists. 

Now, only mark the absurdity of talking of the size of the 
organs bearing '' a regular proportion" to the energy of the facul- 
ties, when it is confessed that the energy of no one faculty ever 
is the same where there is an equal size of bump in any two 
heads or individuals^ and cannot be the same ; first, because the 
education and circumstances never are the same ; and, secondly, 
because ike whole of the other organs which modify and control 
the one in question never are the same either in size or cultiva- 
tion in any two individuals. 

Where would be the necessity of bringing in this cceieris pari" 
bus if it were true that the size of bumps or supposed organs 
bore a regular proportion to the energy of the faculties of which 
they are alleged to be the signs ? It is contrary to the fact, to 
say that they bear this regular proportion. It is confessed and 
certain that they do not ; and this cceteris paribus is brought in to 
account for their universal and infinite differences. That the 
size of the organs and energy of the faculties do not bear any re- 
gular proportion to one another is thus confessed. It is undeni- 
ably confessed by the mere enunciation of this cceteris paribus. 

The Phrenological writers, however, pretend to the utmost 
certainty — ^nay, indeed, almost to infallibility in all they have 
advanced; although it happens, very extraordinarily, and will be 
seen as we proceed, that the whole of their books or institutes in 
which this infallibility is arrogated, abound with statements, 
acknowledgments, and concessions, that are altogether inconsist- 
ent with such pretensions, or with the most distant approach to 
truth or certainty, with perhaps one solitary and isolated excep- 
tion upon the whole superficies of their cerebral map. The ex- 
ception I allude to relates to the functions attributed to the 
cerebellum, which appears to be strongly corroborated by the 
pathological facts adduced by Dr Gall in his book on the Func- 
tions of the Cerebellum. It is to be observed, however, in the 
first place, that the cerebellum is anatomically demonstrable to 
be a separate organ, or distinct portion of the brain ; and, second- 
ly, that the function ascribed to this organ by the Phrenologists, 
is of a character so peculiar, and so manifestly organic ; and that 
the propensity to wnich that function is subservient, is so differ- 
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dnt from alKtbe other faculties, propensities, and qualities c^ 
Phrenology, and so incontestably an elementary and constituent 
principle of human nature, that the doctrine may very possibly 
be true as to this particular, though false as to all the others. 

But what is the mode or extent of the proof of their craniolo- 
gical doctrines offered to us by the Phrenologists ^ Its lameness 
and insufficiency appear to be entirely overlooked by the dls« 
ciples, who seem totally to forget that their preceptors neither 
prove them, nor pretend to prove them, to anybody but them- 
selves. They seem to forget that they are told that " the pre- 
mises are found in nature, and the conclusions only in the books; 
and that they must ''interrogate nature" and prove the doctrines 
for themselves as their masters have done before them. 

In concluding his multifarious discussions on the principles of 
the science in the Introduction to his System of Phrenology, and 
before commencing his lucubrations seriatim on the organs and 
faculties, Mr Combe, with all the emphasis of capital letters; 
gives his readers the following warning : — 

" I shall," he says, " briefly notice the history of the discovery 
of each organ, and state a few cases in illustration of its function ; 
but the reader is respectfully informed that I do not pretend to 
bring forward the evidence on which Phrenology is founded." 
" Those persons who desire philosophical conviction, are re* 
quested to resort directly to nature, which is always within their 
reach ; for well-grounded conviction can be obtained only 
BY personal observation."* That is to say, any conviction 
that is not taken up upon trust. 

The Phrenologists present us with their craniological bust, or 
map of the skull, divided into thirty-six compartments or en- 
closures, of various forms and dimensions, one marked terra 
incognita, and the other thirty-five inscribed with the names of 
the different faculties, propensities, and qualities, which they 
attribute to human nature ; and they inform us that a bulging^ 
out, or protuberance of the skull, within any of these enclosures^ 
above the others which immediately surround it, indicates the 
possession of the faculty written down upon it in a comparatively- 
high degree. These protuberances are thus, therefore, consti- 
tuted the sigjis of the different faculties ; and they are declared 
to be, when large, the instaniia osientiva by which the doctrines 
are to be proved or refuted. But the Phrenologists decline the 
task of laying before us tlieir proofs in extenso, by detailing to ns 
the pretended induction, or series of instances which have proved 
any one of these signs. Mr Combe declares, in the passage just 
before cited, that he does not pretend to do any such thing. 

The Phrenologists boast much of induction, but they only ad- 
duce a few instances, often but two or three, and seldom more 
than six or seven, in support of each sign ; and these few instances 
which they do adduce, are nearly the same, from Gall and Spurz- 
heim to Mr Combe and Mr Macnish. They tell us, indeed, that 
the remainder of the induction is to be found in nature. This, 
however, is not laying it before us, but leaving us to find it out 

• Syst. Phren.— pp. 149, 150. 
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fdt ourselves. They assure us^ it is true^ that if we search we 
shall find it ; but this, I insist, is not proving their science ; it is 
only informing us that it is capable of being proved. 

Now, it appears to me that this is by no means a fit or satis* 
factory mode of proceeding, nor can I see anything to hinder the 
Phrenologists from bringing forward the full induction, if they 
have got it ; I can see nothing to hinder them from laying before 
us such a number of the most remarkable instances that have 
come under their observation, appertaining to each sign, as they 
think amounts to a full proof of each, if, indeed, they find a 
sufficient number of such ostensive instances among the thousands 
they inform us they have collected. 

It is not sufficient that the Phrenologist shows me one of his 
compartments upon the map, and tells me it covers the organ of 
Benevolence. I would say to him. What proof can you give me 
of this ? It is not sufficient that he adduces two or three instances 
in part of the induction, and tells me that others, amounting to a 
full proof, are to be found in nature. It is not sufficient that, 
proceeding in this manner over his whole map, he assures me it 
IS all true, and that every sign laid down upon it as established 
has been proved by numberless other instances, yet untold, of the 
most unexceptionable description. Yet this is all that the Phre- 
nologists offer us, or pretend to offer us, in the way of proof. 
This sort of assertion, however, does not satisfv me. I call upon 
the Phrenologist to produce those other untold instances to the 
number he deems sufficient to prove this sign, and every other 
sign laid down upon his map, before he calls upon me to admit 
them as true signs. 

I ask the Phrenologists, then, for an answer to the question^ 
What are the instances, who are the individuals, whose develop- 
nients of the skull, and manifestations of character, have proved 
the sign of Benevolence ? And I repeat the same question with 
reference to every sign upon their map. I ask them to give me 
the ipsis&ima inslantia by which this and every other sign is 
proved, that I may judge whether their authenticity and their 
number amount to a full proof of all or of any one of their signs ; 
and without this there is no induction presented to me. 

It is required of the Phrenologists, if they would prove their 
science in a regular manner, or in such a manner as to com- 
mand our assent and belief; that they should produce, along with 
their map, a list or category, embracing a sufficient number of 
cases to prove every sign, and containing, first, a reference to a 
cast of the head of every individual instanced ; together with an 
account of the manner in which such cast was procured or taken, 
whether from the person or from a preceding bust or statue ; and, 
secondly, a distinct statement or detail of those actions of the living 
originals which proved them to have possessed, in a high degree, 
the faculties ascribed to them ; or, if a full detail of those actions 
should be considered too voluminous, a synopsis at least, or con- 
densed statement, ought to be given, which, if it did not contain 
all the information required in every instance, might yet refer to 

B 
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the sources whence a fuller knowledge of the facts could be ob« 
tained* 

But perhaps it may be said, firsts that the Phrenolc^sts do 
produce a very great number of casts of heads of notorious cha- 
racters, and of eminent individuals^ whose lives and actions ard 
so well known that they have only to be mentioned to be acknow- 
ledged as valid and admissible instances^ or at least to enable 
every one to ascertain whether they are so or not, upon proper 
inquiry. I should ask those who think this a sufficient answer^ 
to inform me how many such well-known characters there are 
that apply to any one of the signs of their supposed organs and 
faculties ? I ask why, if there be such a number that apply to 
each, or to any one of their signs, as can deserve the name of an 
induction, why, I say, do they not bring them forward in regular 
and full array ? 

It is no easy matter, considering the amount of simulation aiid 
dissimulation existing in the world, to discover the true characters 
of persons even with whom we are intimately acquainted ; and aa 
to well-known or eminent individuals, how mucn is not opinion 
divided respecting them, or respecting the degree in which they 
possess many different attributes or qualities. Whether they 
possess, for example, the quality of benevolence in an extraor-* 
dinary degree ? It is easy to prove benevolence to be an attri- 
bute of man, because almost every human being gives evidence 
of it every day they live, by doing some act of kindness — uome 
voluntary action, having for its object to produce good or hap« 
piness to other human beings* But to prove extraordinary bene- 
volence, or how far one individual excels another in this quality^ 
is a very different undertaking. 

. But it is only by extraordinary instances that the sign of thuf, 
or of any oUier Phrenological organ, can be proved. Single out, 
then, any well-known or eminent individual of the present day; 
or of fbrmer times, as remarkable for the quality of benevolence, 
and see in how many cases you shall not have opposing suffrages 
to countervail your decision. Sir Walter Scott, in one of his 
letters in Lockhart's Life, casts a doubt on the benevolence of 
Howard. Erroneous opinions and interested motives blind the 
views and warp the understandings of most men, and disenable 
them from pronouncing an unbiassed judgment. This appears, hi'* 
contestably, by their awards being opposite and contradictonr, with 
reference to the same individual ; ana by their inclining to the sid^ 
of the politics, sect, or interest of the party pronouncing them<^A 

*' One thinks on CaMn hearen's own spirit fell, 
Another deems him instrument of heU." 

Ask a Whig whether Lord John Russell or Sir Robert Peel 
be most richly endowed with the quality in question — ^benevOi* 
lence — and he will not be slow to give you his answer. He will 
tell you that Lord John is penetrated to his heart's core witii 
grie^ at the mass of misery, privation, and suffering, he sees 
around him in every province and quarter of the country ; at the 
multitudes of hungry, naked, or raggedy and half, or whole 
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starved human creatures^ men and women^ infesting the towns 
and thoroughfares, and travelling the highwavs and byeways in 
every direction, begging for bread or for work, and, with their 
gaunt looks and emaciated visages> harrowing his soul, and sear^ 
mg his eyeballs.* He will tell you that all Lord John's labours 
and efforts, in and out of Parliament, are exerted to abate this 
tremendous pestilence, to destroy the root of this frightful upas 
tree, whose deadly shade blasts the happiness of all, and mocks 
the unexampled and excessive wealth with which it is surrounded 
and contrasted. The Whig will tell you that all Lord John's 
labours are directed to erase from the statute-book those perni- 
cious laws from which these enormous evils spring. This he will 
tell you is the highest style, the most comprehensive mode of 
benevolence or of humanity ; and he will almost scorn or deride 
you for mooting the point. 

Put the same question to a Tory, and he will, with the same 
confidence and alacrity, inform you that Conservatism is the true 
benevolent principle, and that the opposite one is fraught with 
mischief and misery of every description ; that it leads to anarchy^ 
destruction, and social disorganization ; and that the end is pain 
and misery, more severe, and more universal, than what we are 
at present compelled to witness. What, he will ask, would be- 
come of the thousands of widows and orphans who have their 
little all lent to the country, and their names inscribed in the 
great book of the debt, if your reformers and revolutionists had 
their way ? Talk, indeed, of hungry houseless vagrants 1 Are 
they to be minded when the vested interests of respectable people 
are at stake ? Would not these innocents, the saviours of their 
countrv, who save their money to preserve it in its hour of peril 
—would not they be consigned to starvation and ruin ? Mr PeeL 
the Tory would continue, sees all this, and a thousand other si- 
milar calamities that would ensue, if the machinations of these 
reckless and penniless visionaries should for a moment have scope, 
Mr Peel, therefore, throws himself into the breach, to oppose the 
torrent, and prevent the inundation, regardless of personal conse- 
quences. Here, he would retort, is benevolence, to echo your 
swollen expression, '' in the highest style of man "—this is true 
devotion to the good of his country and of mankind. 

Nor is it in politics alone, that men differ thus widely with re- 
gard to the characters, or benevolence of well-known and eminent 
Individuals ; but in every thing else ; in every great question of 
morality and of religion which divide mankind into sects and 
parties, the same partiality, the same diversity of opinion pre« 
vails with reference to the character of their supporters and op- 
ponents. And suppose we could fall upon a few instances in 
which there should be found a general agreement as to the degree 
of intensity of the faculty manifested, coincidently with the cra- 
niolpgical development, which is the imputed sign of it, this will 
not be sufficient. It can only be by numerous instances that any 
one of the Phrenological signs can be proved or established. 

* Written in 1843. 
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Does ity I ask^ require one, or two, or three, or twenty instanceft, 
of observed conjunction of the outward development upon the 
skulls with the ascertained quality in the individual, to prove the 
truth of the sign ? And if it requires twenty instances of such 
observed conjunction to establish the sign in every case^ will it be 
maintained that for each, or for every one of them, there are as 
many instances fit to be produced ? It will not satisfy me although 
a Phrenologist may be ready to exclaim — " Yes, there are thou- 
sands." Take, I say to him, your Phrenological map. Put your 
finger upon the sign. Say here is Benevolence^ then name me 
your men, one by one, snowing me your cast of each indivi- 
dual, with the protuberance distinct and prominent upon the 
skull, and recounting to roe those actions which proved the 
possession of the quality by each, in an eminent degree ; and 
when you shall have produced twenty of these, all remarkable 
for the quality and for the development upon the place where 
your finger rests, I shall acknowledge you have done something 
towards the establishment of your doctrine ; but until you have 
done this, or attempted it, your pretended science can only be 
regarded as a fabrication of your organ of Wonder, or a building 
in the clouds. 

These are dry details ; and the conditions here insisted on may- 
be thought somewhat hard to demand of the Phrenologists. But 
in this introductory part of the discussion, it is necessary to state 
and explain the true position of the question, and to call your at- 
tention to the fact which appears to be generally forgotten, that 
these inductions which the Phrenologists talk so much and so 
confidently about, are not one of them brought forward, but are 
merely affirmed to exist in nature. 

But, secondly, the Phrenologists may perhaps answer to my 
objections by saying-—'' There is our map of the skull. There 
are our indications or signs of the faculties, and of the organs 
which we maintain to lie below. Examine for yourselves. Try 
all your acquaintance. Wherever you discover a marked cha- 
racter, examine his head ; and if you do not find the prevailing 
dispositions and faculties, indicated by the outward developments 
upon his skull, uniformly and invariably manifested by the indi- 
vidual, in conformity with our map, we ask not your assent to 
our doctrines. We stake the soundness of our science upon the 
result," 

And this is, in effect, what the Phrenologists do say. They 
content themselves with bringing forward, in support of the al- 
leged fact of the existence of each organ, a few instances in 
which they say they have observed the conjunction or co-ex- 
istence of the faculty with the development, without taking any 
particular pains to authenticate their statements ; but they desire 
us to go in quest of more for ourselves, assuring us, no doubt, that 
we shall not fail to find their doctrine confirmed by every experi- 
ment we shall make. 

This is, indeed, all very plausible discourse on the part of the 
Phrenologists. It carries the appearance of wonderful fairness 
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along with it ; and it bas the negative merit of being consistent 
at least. But when we begin to inquire into the sutnect, we im-^ 
mediately find ourselves involved in a maze of dimculties, and 
discover that, unless we choose to devote our whole time and 
attention to the investigation, we must either give up the science 
or take it at their word and as they themselves give it out. We 
are told that, in judging of the power of an organ, we are not to 
look to mere size, or development only, as the measure of that 
power, but are to have regard to the following amongst other dis- 
turbing forces: — First, quality of brain; second, temperament; 
third, apathy of the organ ; fourth, preternatural exeitation and 
activity of the organ ; fifth, education, or exercise and cultivation 
of the organ ; sixth, the manner and degree in which the organ is 
modified and controlled by the countervailing effects of all the other 
thifty^Jour organs. How difficult it must be — nay, how impos- 
sible — to determine such particulars as these with any degree of 
precision, must appear to every one who sufBciently considers the 
nature of them at first view. And, to crown all, we are told fur- 
ther, that it requires peculiar talents, and a given development of 
what they call the " knowing organs," to render any one capable 
of making their experiments. 

When we consider all this, then, what are we to think of the 
flattering invitation of the Phrenologists which we have just heard, 
to examine and prove their doctrines for ourselves ? What but 
that it is an empty form, a mere evasion, to remove from them- 
selves the burden of proof, which they find too heavy for their 
shoulders, and to place it on those of their disciples ? But how 
many of these disciples, I ask, can be qualified, or have time for 
the task, a slight glimpse of which 1 have here given you ? Or 
how long must a tyro in the science serve an apprenticeship before 
he can be qualified ? 

Let the Phrenologists themselves answer these questions. Let 
us hear what the initiated say, and those who are adepts and au- 
thorities in the science. Having done this, and considered fully 
their statements, we shall then be in a condition to appreciate the 
value of this fair-spoken invitation to examine for ourselves. 

In the review of the Craniology of tlie system which I am now 
to enter upon, I take for my text-books the three works I have 
now before me ; first, Mr Combe's System of Phrenology ; second, 
the volume published by the same author, containing his Trans- 
lation of Gall's Functions of the Cerebellum, and other Phrenolo- 
gical disquisitions and controversial tracts ; and third, Mr Mac- 
nish's Introduction to Phrenology. In these three books I find 
all the doctrines fully stated and comprised. From these books I 
shall quote the doctrines, and examine and canvass the arguments 
adduced in support of them. I shall take the order of discussion 
at the outset from Mr Macnish's work, in which I find the doc- 
trines, on the craniological division of the subject, laid down 
more concisely and explicitly than in any other. In this book of 
Macnish's I find, also, that he professes, in the preface, to have 
found an oppv>rtunity«-I now quote his words— he has found, he 
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says^ ''an opportunity of bringinjs^ prominently forward all the 
objections^ however important or frivolous^ which have been made 
to the science, and of meeting them with appropriate replies." 

At page 26 of his book Mr Macnish asks the question— Will 
not one man, " with an organ larger tJian it is in another, possess 
the faculty belonging to it in greater vigour ?" and to this he 
gives the uiUowing reply : — " Most certainly, supposing the brains 
of both to be equally healthy, their temperaments the same, and 
the circumstances in which they have been placed equally favour- 
able for the excitement and cultivation of the faculty. " The 
degree in which an organ will manifest itspower depends greatly 
on the circumstances here mentioned. Temperament, in parti- 
cular, has a powerful influence on the cerebral activity, and must 
be carefully borne in mind." 

Here, then, at the commencement, are several small difficulties 
and obstructions to the discovery of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the manifestations of the faculties, in evei^ individual^ 
with the size of their organs, or with the size of those parts of 
the brain given out by the Phrenologists to be separate organs, 
and to be charged with the office of manifesting those faculties. 
It appears that '* the degree with which an organ will manifest 
its power depends," not lutogether upon size, but also upon certain 
other circumstances, some of them inherent, as temperament and 
health of brain, and some of them extraneous, as the situation in 
which the individual may be placed with reference to its being, fa'^ 
vourable or unfavourable to the cultivation and excUement of the 
particular faculty* But how is the tyro, or how is any man to 
ascertain whether the brains of two individuals be ''equally 
healthy" or not ? How is any one to ascertain the extent, or the 
deficiency, of exciting circumstances? Or how are we to ascer- 
tain, with any degree of precision, the effects to be ascribed to the 
difference of their temperaments ? Yet the effects of all these dif- 
ferent and powerful modifying causes must, to use the words of 
our author, '' be carefully borne in mind." That is to say, they 
must be well considered and estimated, and a just allowance made 
for each and all ot them, before the Phrenologist can open his 
lips, or venture to pronounce his dictum, whether the manifesta- 
tions of the faculty agtees or not with, the alleged sign of it, or 
development upon his skull. 

Here, then, the knotty points of the question show themselves : 
here we see " as through a glass darkly" the long train of inqui- 
ries upon which we must enter, in order to solve any one of these 
problems in Phrenology. We perceive here a long vista termi- 
nated by an extensive and impervious forest^ over which clouds 
and thick darkness for ever dwell. Yet into this Cimmerian wil- 
derness we must enter: nay, we must not only enter and go 
through this wilderness, but we must count all the trees: It is 
planted •20 parts in the hundred with trees of lemperament ; 20 
parts with saplings of education; 20 with flourishmg poplars of 
an exciting quality ; 20 with deadening upas ; and the remaining 
20 parts, one half are grafted with green boughs of hectUh of brain. 
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and the other half with apathetic yew treed. Well, the PhretMV 
legist who would solve the problem^ or pronounce his opinion, as 
to the agreement or disagreement of the manifestations of any 
faculty^ in any individual whatever^ with the bump upon hn 
skull, must first count how many of each of these different sorts 
of trees have root in his brain : be must be able to "took into the 
seeds of time and tell which grain will grow and which will not:** 
he must calculiate and estimate the quantity of the fruit whicb 
each sort will produce s^Mirately, and guess the exact taste of the 
dumpling which the combination and mixture of the whole will 
produce when properly stewed with the little ingredients (or chri- 
cumstances) of salt^ singar^ &c., which the Phrenological cook 
could more fully enumerate. 

It is not for any Phrenologist to say, here is a man with a large 
bump of this or that faculty, therefore he must manifest the 
faculty largely. He would be a novice and a bungler in the 
science, if he prbceeded diusw He would say, if he were ah 
adept in the science, I can give no opinion till I have ''care- 
fully borne in mind" the effects of temperament; the effects 
of education and circumstances ; the effects of health of brain, 
or of apathy or disease in that organ. I must first, he would 
say, examine into all these matteri^, besides a multitude of others 
not yet spoken of, before I can say a word upon the question. 
I must count the trees, before I can tell you what manifesta« 
tions of the faculty I ought to expect from that bump, lai^ 
though it be ; and he who proceeds otherwise is a mere pre- 
tender, a palpable sciolist and empiric in the science. This is 
manifest from the passage befbre us ; and it is expressly declared 
and intimated to us, by way of caveat, in numerous other passages 
of this work of Macnish's, and in all the other standara works 
of Phrenology. 

What, then, is the state of the question under these concessions 
of the Phrenologists, that allowances must be made for all these 
modifying causes, before any of their problems can be solved f 
What but that these problems cannot be solved at all ? What 
but that their conclusions, with these clogs and hindrances to 
vitiate them, are no conclusions at all from any sure premises^ 
but mere fantastic notions founded on arbitrary estimates of 
effects which defy the powers of human calculation, and that, 
consequently, their dogma, that there are separate organs in the 
brain for their pretended ** primitive faculties," having no other 
support but these foctitious conclusions, is destitute of any tbm 
tional evidence, unpi^oved, imaginary, and false. 

Our author says again, at page 30—'' May an organ be well dei> 
veloped, and yet incapable of manifesting its faculty in a power- 
ful aegree ?" 

" This," he says, '^ may occasionally happen in consequence of 
a genera] or partial want of energy in the brain. It is most likely 
to occur in persons of a lymphatic temperament^ where the ce- 
rebral circulation is carried on with little vigour. Sometimes a 
single organ becomes apathetk;, while the rest are healthy." 
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Here is another stumbling blocks of no mean account^ in the 
vray of one vho should attempt to ascertain for himself^ the truth 
or falsehood of the doctrines of Phrenology. An organ^ it seems^ 
may be well developed ; that is^ the sign of it may be prominent 
upon the skull^ and yet it may be incapable of manifesting its 
faculty in a powerful degree. What> then, I here ask, is to be 
thought of the bold assertion of the promulgators of this science, 
that Phrenology does not admit of exceptions, and that if a single 
instance could be produced of extraordinary development of an 
organ, or of the sign of it upon the skull, unaccompanied by an 
equally extraordinary manifestation of the corresponding faculty, 
they would at once give up their science ? But where can be the 
necessity for them giving up their science, when they have pro- 
vided beforehand an answer so unanswerable as this, to meet the 
case. " It proceeds from a general or partial want of energy in 
the brain ;" or this shorter answer still — *' The organ is apathe- 
tic." This is all they have to say, and the difficulty is at once 
overleaped. 

Yet Mr Macnish maintains, as well as Mr Combe, in terms the 
most absolute, that Phrenology does not admit of exceptions. At 
page 41, we find the following question and answer :— • 

"Does Phrenology admit of exceptions?" 

" It does not. A single exception would entirely overthrow 
whatever part of the Phrenological doctrine it should be at va- 
riance with. When an apparent exception does occur, it must be 
attributed to ignorance on the part of the observer, or to a want 
of health in the brain." 

Here is indeed a bright specimen of Phrenological reasoning. 
He that is ignorant, let him learn. He that is learned, let him 
admire. 

We are boldly told that Phrenology does not admit of excep- 
tions — "that a single exception would entirely overthrow whatever 
Eart of the Phrenological doctrine it should be at variance with ;" 
ut in the next sentence, and in order to render it for ever im- 
possible for any one to catch the Phrenologists in this trap, 
we are gravely assured that " Where an apparent exception does 
occur, it must be attributed,"— mark you his absolute must — " it 
must be attributed to ignorance on the part of the observer, or to 
a want of health in the brain !" 

Now what is this but to affirm that all exceptions cannot be 
but apparent only ? What is it but the most daring and palpable 
instance of petitio principii which it is possible to exemplify or 
to produce ? What is it but to say : — " My good readers, 1 beg 
you will allow me to assume the truth of the Phrenological doc- 
trines, and then it will follow undeniably, that if exceptions occur, 
they must, of course, be only apparent, and " must be attributed 
to ignorance on the part of the observer, or to a want of health in 
the brain." 

This mode of reasoning is exemplified with additional lustre, 
in an addendum to a passage before cited, where our author 
says,—" Sometimes an organ becomes apathetic, while the rest 
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are healthy.** When up&n this he observes, " Isolated cases of 
this description form no objection to Phrenology, but rather prove 
its truth, in so far as they demonstrate that vigorous results cannot 
be expected from unhealthy organs." 

Now, how can '^isolated cases of this description," — ^that i8> 
cases of exception — prove the truth of Phrenology, except upon 
the assumption beforehand made, that the doctrines are true, and 
these exceptions therefore false — false, because they have previously 
begged the question of the truth of their doctrines. Here the 
organ is supposed to be well developed, but that it does not mani- 
fest the faculty in a powerful degree. Here is a case of exception 
to the doctrines. Well ! the organ is assumed to be unhealthy 
and apathetic. Why ? Because it contradicts Phrenology : be- 
cause it is a case of exception. *' Vigorous results," he says, 
"cannot be expected from unhealthy organs." But why un- 
healthy ? Because the development is great, and the manifesta- 
tion of power small ! No other reason is offered to us : no other 
reason is, or can be given for supposing the organ to be apathetic. 
For, although a general want of energy in the brain may be 
known, as in the instance of a person struck with apoplexy, a 
partial want of energy can never be ascertained in any living sub- 
ject, except upon the supposition that Phrenology is true, and 
that the observance of non-equivalent manifestation of the faculty, 
when the organ is larger than duly to balance it, is only to be 
explained by this partial want of energy in the brain, or in the 
supposed organ. 

What, then, is this but begging the question ? Instead of al- 
lowing these cases of exception to " overthrow that part of the 
Phrenological doctrine they are at variance with," as our author 
told us before every such exception must do, he assumes the doc- 
trine to be true ; and, holding this position as unquestionable, 
and on this ground pronouncing the organ to be apathetic, and 
the exception, therefore, only apparent, he has the hardihood to 
affirm it rather proves the truth of Phrenology ! 

But let us hear also Mr Combe upon this subject. At page 48 
of his System of Phrenology, Mr Combe says : — " The brain, like 
other parts of the body, may be affected with certain diseases 
which do not diminish or increase its magnitude, but yet impair 
its functions. The Phrenologist ascertains the health by inquiry. 
In cases of disease, great size may be present, and very imperfect 
manifestations appear." "These cases," he adds, "form no 
valid objection to Phrenology ; for the Phrenologist ascertains, 
by previous inquiry, that the brain is in a state of health. If it is 
not, he makes the necessary limitations in drawing his conclusions." 

Here it is asserted that " the Phrenologist ascertains, by pre- 
vious inquiry, that the brain is in a state of health." In the first 
place, I put the question upon this : — When is it that we find a 
Phrenologist making inquiry, after manipulating a skull, whether 
the brain within it be in a healthy state, before he offers to prog- 
nosticate the character ? I never observed any one of them stop 
a moment to make any such inquiry. But suppose they should 

c 
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do this in any instance, and suppose we should allow that the 
Phrenologist may ascertain whether the brain be in a healthy state 
or not — that \s, tne whole brain — how is he, I ask, to ascertain that 
one part of it is healthy, and another not, in the living man^ ex- 
cept bv concluding that it is thus partially unhealthy, because he 
finds the organ large, and the manifestation of its supposed faculty 
small, and thus begging the question of the truth of his doctrine ? 
He has no other method of ascertaining the fact of a partial energy 
in the brain, without opening up the skull, and endeavouring to 
find some appearance of disease in the part that shall countenance 
his supposition. And where are his facts here ? Or are they suf^ 
ficient, either in number or authenticity, to prove a doctrine of 
this consequence ? I have indeed heard and read statements of a 
few pretended facts of this description ; all of them dubious ; 
some of them maintained by the medical attendants of the persons 
to be factitious : none of them admitted to prove the existence of 
the Phrenological organs by the most eminent pliysiologists who 
have had the statements of these cases laid before them. Indeed^ 
the truth or falsehood of these cases, and their bearing upon 
Phrenology, could only be determined by a jury of medical men, 
one-half of them Phrenologists, and the other half critics upon 
their proceedings ; and co-examinators of the cases brought for- 
ward. For, it is evident that this is a pathological inquiry of the 
nicest and most delicate nature. A disease in one part of the 
brain may affect another part, perhaps the whole brain ; and, 
what but the very nicest, most careful and impartial examination 
by anatomists and physicians, could determine that any disease 
in the brain was confined to one Phrenological organ ? Until, 
then, the Phrenologists get this jury constituted, and receive its 
verdict in their favour, after examining a number of instances 
sufficient to bear the weight of a general conclusion, I, who am 
no anatomist, must continue my scepticism as to these disputed 
and inadequate cases that are yet advanced ; and can see nothing 
upon whicn to ground any conclusion that want of health is con- 
fined to a single Phrenological organ more cogent than their peti- 
tioned inference, from the observance of non-equivalent or of 
superabundant manifestation of the faculty, when the organ is 
larger or smaller than it should be duly to balance it. In quitting 
this topic, I shall only notice further, that, while Mr Combe affirms 
here, that these cases of discrepance between the size of the organ 
and the force of the manifestations of the faculty, form no valid 
objection to Phrenology, he does not go the length to say, as Mr 
Macnish does, that they rather prove its truth. In this enuncia- 
tion the latter has ventured to advance a step beyond his master. 
But the ultima ratio — the last argument — offered to all those 
who have little faith in Phrenology, and that which is expected 
to silence for ever all cavillers, is triumphantly ejaculated in the 
concluding sentence of a note subjoined to the before-cited ques- 
tion and answer. This note is as follows (p. 41) :— 

** The reputation of Phrenology," gays Mr Macnish, in this note, " Las often 
boen endangered by abortive attempts of ignorant pretenders to infer charac- 
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ter from examination of the head. Before this can be done properly, not onlj 
much experience, but a good share of tact and analytical talent, are necessary. 
There are two risks to be encountered, that of estimating erroneously the size 
of the different organs, and that of drawin^^ faulty conclusions from the esti- 
mate, even supposing it to be true. Spurzheim was strongly opposed to the 
practice, now so much in vogue, of indiscriminately inferring character from 
examination of the head. Where the character is a marked one, the science 
may be benefited by observing how far the talents and dispositions correspond 
with the form of brain possessed by the individual ; but how seldom is it that 
we meet with marked characters ! These observations are the more neces- 
sary, as there are a set of Phrenological quacks, who, on all occasions, under- 
take to tell the character of any person, however commonplace. Such pre- 
tenders naturally fall into errors, and an outcry is immediately raised that 
Phrenology is false. With the same reason might it be said, that there is no 
truth in Davy's allegation that the alkalies possess metallic bases, because the 
fact could not be demonstrated experimentally by some bungler in Chemistry." 

The argument here referred to with such a confident swagger, 
is, like all the rest in this book, borrowed from Mr Combe, who 
rejoices to compare his science to that of Chemistry ; and who, in 
his answers to Dr Roget, relies on this argument exclusively, 
flourishing it in the face of his adversary in the bravado style, 
and seeming to regard it as an impenetrable shield. I shall now, 
therefore, as it has fallen in my way here, bestow upon it a brief 
consideration ; and with this I shall conclude the present lecture. 

Mr Combe will not allow his opponents to show the uncertain 
and undeterminable nature of the facts, or the inconclusiveness 
of the proofs, appealed to by the Phrenologists. He insists 
that they shall follow his steps implicitly, and that they shall 
meet his experiments with counter-experiments of a similar 
character. He accuses Dr Roget of " concealing" — that is his 
word — he accuses him of concealing that Phrenology can only 
be proved by observing facts; and he tells him, that to pro- 
ceed as he has done, by questioning the validity of the facts and 
experiments by which Phrenology is endeavoured to be proved, 
shows. him to be *' ignorant of the first principles of philosophize 
ing," which, to speak it plainly, is to call him rogue for conceal- 
ing the matter, and blockhead for not comprehending it — two 
charges not very consistent with each other. 

But although it is manifest, and cannot he concealed, that 
Phrenology, if proveable, can only be proved one way, there are 
three different ways by which it may be disproved without hav- 
ing recourse to counter-experiments. 

The first is by showing, as I trust I shall do in my next lecture, 
that the size of the organs of Phrenology, supposing them to 
exist, could never be discovered, except in a few cases — those, 
namely, in which there happens to be for each organ a distinct 
and well defined bump upon the skull, the number of which bears 
but a very small proportion to that of those other instances in 
which the organs, or the parts of the brain marked out as their 
confines, lie, two or more of them, under one even and uniform 
surface, the respective sizes of which it is impossible to know, 
from the admitted principles of the science, that the organs en- 
croach upon one another, and vary their situations in each head. 
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The second is by showing that the measure or degree in which 
education and circumstances contribute to the force of the mani- 
festations of the faculties never can be known or calculated. But 
it is a fundamental doctrine of Phrenology, as we have already 
seen, that allowance must be made for the effects of education 
and circumstances before we can know how much of the force of 
those manifestations belongs to the organization ; and if these 
effects cannot be ascertained or calculated, we never can make 
the required allowance for them, nor discover the natural and ori- 
ginal power of the organ, which is the fact necessary to be known 
before Phrenology can have any foundation. 

The third way in which Phrenology may be disproved without 
having recourse to counter-experiments is by showing that, even 
if we could discover the size of the organs, and ascertain pre- 
cisely the relative force of the whole of the thirty-five faculties of 
Phrenology, we never could calculate, or predicate, the result or! 
effects of their combined workings, or of their influences upon 
one another. Each one of these faculties is a separate and dis- 
tinct force, possessing a tendency or proclivity peculiar to itself. 
But each one has a modifying influence, more or less powerful, 
upon all the others, and is itself modified differently by those 
others, upon every change of their relative forces — changes which, 
are without end, and coequal with the numbers of mankind — the 
relative force or combination of the faculties never being found 
precisely alike in any two individuals of the human race. But, 
to predicate the result or effects of any given combination of the 
faculties, supposes not only a perfect knowledge of the exact force 
of every one of them taken separately, but of the altered force 
and tendency of each under the controlling and 'modifying influ* 
ences of all the others — a knowledge depending upon considera- 
tions too subtile, too numerous, and too complicated, to be com- 
prehended, or calculated, by the most penetrating genius. 

Mr Combe, however, tells us he will not listen to arguments of 
this sort at all. His perfect knowledge of the first rules of philo- 
sophizing will not allow him ; and his final answer to them, in his 
controversy with Dr Roget, is, as we have seen, rogue and blocks 
head. He demands to be confronted with counter-observations 
or experiments ; and, to confirm *' the first rules of philosophizing" 
beyond question or dispute, whilst, at the same time, he points 
them out to the ignorance of Dr Roget, he adds immediately the 
following decisive remark : — " When Gay Lussac hears," says Mr 
Combe, *' that Sir Humphry Davy has made a discovery in Che- 
n^istry, and reads Sir Humphry's statement of the way in which 
it was made," Gay Lussac would never raise an argument about 
the validity of Sir Humphry's facts, or experiments, but "would 
make the experiment forthwith himself;" and, '^ if he found the 
discovery real, he would say so, and give Sir Humphry his 
merited fame." This, Mr Combe seems confidently to think, pre- 
cludes all reply ; and he in effect tells his opponents that, if they 
refuse to follow this method, he has nothing more to say to them. 
But the wide and measureless difference that exists in the na- 
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ture of the facts with which we have to deal in the one science 
and the other, renders this attempt of Mr Combe to paragon 
Phrenology with Chemistry not only absurd but ridiculous. To 
verify a chemical experiment is a work which can be performed 
with the utmost precision and in a brief period of time ; but to 
verify a Phrenological experiment is a work which cannot be per- 
formed with any precision at all> or in any given time^ whatever 
diligence we employ in the prosecution of it. 

What the nature of a chemical experiment is everybody knows. 
It is confined exclusively to the observation of the action of dif- 
ferent kinds of material substances upon one another^ and to the 
changes produced by that action in their forms, properties, and 
modes of existence, all which are palpable to our senses— we can 
see them or we can feel them, or both ; and any chemist who is 
provided with the proper apparatus and materials, can verify the 
experiment of any other chemist, in a few minutes, hours, or days, 
as the case may require ; and there can be no higher degree of 
proof or certainty than is thus obtained, in any department of 
human knowledge. 

But what is the nature of a Phrenological experiment ? Let it 
be to verify the sign of Benevolence. What is required to do 
this ? What multifarious enquiries, what tedious and indefati- 
gable labours, does not the verification of this or any other single 
sign imply? What numerous examinations and researches to 
find out individuals with the sign to be proved in a state of sen- 
sible and distinct elevation, upon their skulls, above the others 
which immediately surround it. And, having found a sufficient 
number of such individuals, what tedious and protracted obser- 
vations and inquiries into the conduct and actions of each and all 
of them, must not the experimenter undertake and go through 
with, before he can discover their true characters, or set down 
one of their names, or one fact as ascertained, in the category of 
his induction ? He cannot here say like Csesar, Feni, vidi, vici^^ 
I came, I saw, I conquered ; he must go and see again and again, 
and examine and scrutinize, before he can pretend to know the 
characters or ruling propensities of these individuals, or pronounce 
upon any one of them that the measure of his benevolence comes 
fully up to the mark upon his skull. 

If, indeed, the experimenter is contented to proceed by the 
more compendious method of seeing a little, presuming a great 
deal, and jumping to a conclusion, he may, no doubt, save much 
of the labour I have here hinted at ; but what, then, shall be the 
value of his facts, or of his induction from them ? 

I have, in a foregoing part of this discourse, supposed that it 
should require twenty instances of observed co-existence of extra- 
ordinary development of the sign of any faculty upon the skull, 
with extraordinary manifestation of the faculty signified, in the 
conduct of the individual, to prove the truth of that sign. It is 
only by extraordinary instances that any one of the signs can be 
proved* This is obvious, and must be seen at once by every per- 
son who gives the slightest attention to the subject. '' The pri- 
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tnitive functions of each organ/' says Mr Combe^ at page 695 of 
his System of Phrenology, •' were discovered by observing cases 
in which it decidedly predominated over, or fell short of other 
organs; and by similar observations each must still be verified." 
Well, then, what has the experimenter to do who would verify 
the sign of Benevolence ? He has, in the first place, to look out 
for twenty individuals who have that small portion of their skulls 
which is circumscribed and enclosed as its territory in the Phre- 
nological map, raised sensibly and remarkably above the level 
of the surrounding parts and enclosures, belonging to Imitation, 
Veneration, and Comparison. This, of itself, will be allowed to 
be a business of no small extent and difficulty ; and will require 
no little time and labour to accomplish it. For we have been told 
— what we should have known very well though we had not been 
told it — that marked characters are rare : — " How seldom is it," 
exclaims Mr Macnish, with a note of admiration, in a passage 
before cited — " how seldom is it that we meet with marked cha- 
racters !" But instances of isolated development of any particular 
faculty are still more rare than marked characters for that faculty ; 
because, in most instances, the neighbouring signs, or parts of 
the skull, are developed in an equal measure, and elevated to the 
same degree. 

Let us, however, suppose this difficulty to be surmounted— 
this labour concluded — and the twenty individuals found out, 
with the required protuberances upon their foreheads ; still we 
remain far out at sea ; still no land looms in the horizon. A 
labour still more arduous, an investigation still more perplexing, 
remains to be entered upon and completed before we can finish 
this single experiment in Phrenology. 

Having found the individuals with the required bumps, the 
experimenter has next to study their character, and to ascertain 
whether each one of them possesses the attribute of benevolence 
in a degree corresponding with the prominence of the sign of it 
upon his skull. Does any one imagine this to be an easy matter ? 
To those, indeed, who follow the plan of seeing a little, and pre- 
suming a great deal, it may be very easy. They may find ma- 
nifestations of the faculty in every man. Every man possesses it 
in some measure ; and evidence will be found of it in every in- 
dividual. But this circumstance increases the difficulty of the 
investigation, and throws a stumbling block in the way of the 
incautious and ardent disciple, alluring him into a precipitous 
conclusion that he has found what he was looking for. He may 
learn, for example, that the person who is the subject of his ob- 
servation did, in the middle of a journey upon urgent business, 
stop some hours to help a stranger who had overturned his gig, 
and broken his leg upon the road ; and that, in the absence of all 
other assistance, he conducted him carefully to the next inn. But 
this action, and others that might be imagined of the same caliber,* 
though laudable and praiseworthy ; and though sufficient to es- 

* That b, actions inferring or evincing the same degree of benevolence; and 
not a whit more. 
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tablish the fact that benevolence is an attribute of man, and to 
prove the possession of it by the person in question, cannot be 
admitted to prove extraordinary benevolence. Almost every man 
would perform such actions. But what is commoni and nearly 
approaching to the lowest degree of humanity, cannot be ac« 
counted as extraordinary ; and the individual who performs no 
more, ought not to have any remarkable swelling out of Benevo- 
lence upon his brow. 

The experimenter in Phrenology, therefore, must find some 
stronger evidence of the faculty in every one of the individuals he 
has in hand, else his experiment fails. To investigate the con- 
duct of all these individuals then, and to ascertain the exact 
measure and degree, or strength, of the faculty manifested by 
each of them, must obviously be a work of much time and labour. 
Yet after all this is done, or attempted, the greatest difficulty of 
all remains behind. For it is not the mere force of the faculty, 
in its actual state, that can serve the final purpose of the experi- 
menter — it is the original organic force of the faculty he has to 
estimate, divested of the influences of education and circum- 
stances. He must not take the faculty simply as it exists in the 
individual, modified as it is — exalted or depressed^-excited or 
deadened — by education and circumstances. On the contrary, he 
is required to make allowance for all these circumstances — for all 
the circumstances of his life and education. He is required, in 
considering the force of the manifestations of the faculty, as ex- 
hibited in the individual's conduct and actions, to deduct the pro- 
per modicum for the exciting circumstances, and to add, in the 
same due measure, for the circumstances of an opposite tendency 
(or effect) to which he has been exposed by his education and the 
other accidents of his life ; and thus to extract, disentangle, and 
draw out the natural and original force of the faculty, pure and 
unalloyed, from all the factitious and superadded influences. 

This, then, is the fact which is to be discovered in every in- 
stance. This inference^ which is to be drawn from premises by 
a long process of ratiocination — this conclusions which is to be in- 
ferred from so many intricate, involved, and undeterminable 
considerations, is what the Phrenologists call a fact ; and it is 
this so-called fact which the experimenter has to discover, and 
to set down as a fact in every one of the instances he adduces to 
prove any sign of an organ or faculty. 

Mr Combe says, at page 791 of his System, that " Phreno- 
logy is the assertion of certain physical facts" — meaning the 
existence of separate organs in the brain for all the faculties in 
the Phrenological predicament We see here, then, the nature 
of the evidence brought forward to prove these pretended phy- 
sical facts. We saw, in the beginning of this lecture, that there 
was no physical evidence for the existence of the Phrenological 
organs ; and we have now seen the nature of the considerations, 
or metaphysical evidence, upon which alone their existence is 
affirmed. 

To make this single experiment in Phrenology then — to verify 
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this single sign of Benevolence — ^the experimenter must find oiit 
twenty individuals having that sign prominent upon their skulls ; 
and he must make himself thoroughly acquainted with their tnie 
characters. He must watch their conduct ; he must make care- 
ful and diligent inquiries respecting it of those who know them 
intimately; and he must have frequent communings or confer- 
ences with themselves^ in order to ascertain^ in the first place, the 
actual state or efficacy of the faculty as it is manifested^ and as it 
is the product of organization and circumstances together; and 
in order^ in the next place, to ascertain the natural force of the 
faculty, as derived from the organization alone, he must make 
himself acquainted with all the influential circumstances of their 
education and of their lives, to enable him to make the required 
allowances for these circumstances. 

Such, then, is the nature of a Phrenological experiment Here 
is a work which must evidently require years to bring it to a 
conclusion. Yet it is this experiment which Mr Combe has the 
hardihood to put upon a par with an experiment in Chemistry ; 
and it is to the performance of such experiments that he mer- 
cilessly and cavalierly dismisses us, along with Dr Roget, by the 
notable remark : — " When Gay Lussac hears that Sir Humphry 
Davy has made a discovery in Chemistry, and reads Sir Efum- 
phry's statement of the way in which it was made," Gay Lussac 
would never think of questioning the validity of Sir Humphry's 
facts or mode of experimenting, but '' would forthwith make the 
experiment himself." Hear this, all ye disciples of Phrenology 
—learn here " the first principles of philosophizing," and go, 
** forthwith^" and make these easy and simple experiments your- 
selves ! 

But, if such laborious, extensive, and intricate inquiries be 
necessary to make one experiment in Phrenology, and to prove 
or attempt to prove one sign and organ^ what must be the time 
and labour required to prove the whole thirty-five? Thirty- 
five times twenty — seven hundred large bumps to find out, and 
as many characters to study in the manner which I have very 
faintly and inadequately sketched! The time and the labour 
necessary for such an undertaking stretches out and lengthens 
before us^ like Banquo's posterity, to the crack of doom. 

Was I then in error when I said that the labour required to 
prove Phrenology, by '* interrogating nature," was greater than 
all the twelve of Hercules ? Was I in error when I said that he 
that should undertake it must give his whole time and attention 
to the task; and that, unless he chose to do so, he must either 
give up the science or take it as the Phrenologists themselves 

five it out ? Yes, I was in error when I used those terms ; but 
was only in error in as far as, by those terms, it might seem to 
be implied that^ by any application of labour, or in any time^ the 
task of proving such doctrines could be accomplished. 
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LECTURE IL 



ARGUMENT. 

The Phrenologists do not prove^ nor pretend to prore their doctrines to ns in 
their writings^ but only to teach us to prove them for ourselves. — Preten^ 
sions of the Phrenologists to infer the natural dispositions and talents of an 
individual, from exaoiining the conformation of his skull, refuted. — ImpossU 
bilitjr of discovering the size of the organs^ even supposing them to eisht, 
demonstrated from the fact of the prevalence of smooth surfaces upon the 
skull of every individual, covering several organs, and the absence thereon 
of any marks of boundaries between them. 
In introducing the subject, and endeavouring to explain the pre* 
cise nature of the question, in the preceding lecture, I noticed 
the fact, which has rather been carelessly hinted at, and slurred 
over, than distinctly stated or elucidatecl, by Phrenological wri- 
ters, that there are two sciences comprehended under the term 
Phrenology^-the one being the physical science of Craniology or 
Cranioscopy, now called Physiognomy by the Phrenologists, which 
attempts to prove the existence of the Phrenological organs by 
observations supposed to connect the possession of particular facul- 
ties with particular bumps or protuberances on the skull— the 
other comprising their metaphysics, which is made up of what 
the Phrenologists call their analyses of the faculties, and in explain- 
ing and divining the various characters which the different com- 
binations of such faculties should produce, which they set forth 
as a new and improved system of mental and moral philosophy, 
and which alone can be properly named Phrenology. 

I stated that, in treating the subject, I should take these two 
sciences, or parts of the system separately ; and that I conceded to 
them the name of science ; because, being inquiries into matters of 
fact, reliitive to the physiological' and moral nature of man, they 
would, if what are alleged as facts could be proved true^ be enti« 
tied to that name and character. 

I stated that I should begin with the physical science of Cranio- 
logy, as being the foundation of the system, and falling neces- 
sarily to be considered first in order ; and that, having' concluded 
upon that part of the subject, I should turn next to the question 
of its metaphysics, and its boasted philosophy of mind and moral t. 
I observed that the essential and distinctive doctrine of the 
whole Phrenological system is, that the brain is a congeries of 
separate and distinct organs, that it contains a separate and dia- 
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tinct organ for every mental faculty, and that each organ occupies 
a distinct and fixed'locality within the skull, and shows itself by 
development, bump, or protuberance on its outer surface. 

I observed that this doctrine is quite distinct from the question, 
how far the size and configuration of the brain, as discoverable 
from the size and configuration of the skull, indicates the charac- 
ter in a general way, which, I showed, was an old and current 
opinion long prior to the advent of Phrenology, and an opinion 
which may be true to a certain extent, though the doctrine of 
the organs given out by the Phrenologists be false. 

I showed that this doctrine, that the brain is a congeries of 
separate and distinct organs of the kind supposed by the Phreno« 
logists, derives no countenance or support from anatomy or dis- 
section : that anatomists indeed discover numerous divisions of 
the brain, which separate it into distinct and well-defined parts, 
asjirsi, the larger division of the cerebrum, or large brain, and the 
cerebellum, or little brain, and, secondly, the smaller divisions and 
organs, thirty or forty in number, the uses or functions of which 
are partly known and partly unknown, such as the corpus callesum, 
the cornua ammonis, the pons Variolli, the corpora pyramidalia, and 
the rest of this kind, having unquestionably special and appro- 
priate uses or functions to perform, either in the animal economy 
or mental phenomena, or both : but that these have not the smallest 
connection with the supposed Phrenological organs-^that, on the 
contrary, these latter, and the imaginary partitions, or surfaces, 
"which circumscribe and separate them from one another, bein^ 
directed from the surface of the brain, down through the con-. 
tinuous web of the convolutions, in lines converging to its base, 
must necessarily intersect the real anatomical divisions and organs, 
and make up, out of their divided and mangled parts, the unseen 
and undiscoverable organs of the Phrenologists — with the single 
exception of the one appropriated to Amativeness — the cere- 
bellum — which is really a separate and distinct part of the brain. 

Lastly, afler commencing my review of the doctrines from the 
books, and being brought, in the course of it, to the famous com- 
parison which Mr Combe makes of his science to that of che- 
mistry, I showed you the vast and measureless difference between 
a Phrenological and a chemical experiment, and the tedious and 
laborious observations and enquiries necessary to follow out a 
Phrenological experiment to its conclusion. 

But although the Phrenologists admit, as I stated, that they 
cannot prove their doctrines or the existence of their organs from 
anatomy ; yet still they maintain they are capable of proof, from 
comparing the outward developments of the skull with the mani- 
festations of conduct in individuals, which they say have a uni- 
form and invariable connection. But all they can do, they con- 
fess, is to give us their word for this, and to teach us the way to 
prove the doctrines for ourselves. 

This is intimated to us many times in Mr Combe's works ; but 
nowhere is it more positively and unequivocally stated than in his 
answers to Dr Boget In these answers Mr Combe says:— 
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*' The author of Crantoscopy complains, like many other persons who do not 
attend to the nature of the subiect, that Gall and Spurzheim do not specify 
sufficient premises from which their conclusions can be deduced by the rules of 
a rational logic. But the nature of the subject precluded the specification of 
all the cases which they have seen, and from which their conclusions are 
drawn." — " The object of their writings is to point out the manner in which 
observations ought to be made, and to specify the conclusions which they have 
drawn fro.n innumerable cases. Every one, then, who complains that Gall 
and Spurzheim's works produce no conviction on his mind, and that their con- 
clusions appear to want premises, mistakes the true nature and object of their 
works. The premises are found in nature, and the conclusions only in the 
books." — Pp. 205, 206, of volume containing Trandation o/GaU's Functions of 
C$rebeUum. 

Nothing can be more decisive than this, that the Phrenologists 
either cannot or will not exhibit the proofs of their doctrines^ and 
that all they do, or pretend to do, is to teach us the way to prove 
them for ourselves. 

In the same place — in his answers to Dr Roget— Mr Combe 
quotes Dr Spurzheim also to the same purpose, as follows :— 

** I again repeat," says Dr Spurzheim, " that I could here sneak only of the 
results of the immense number of facts that we have collected. Several may 
complain of my not mentioning a greater number of these facts ; but in reply 
I need only answer, that were I to write as many books of cases as there are 
special organs, still no one could, on this subject, attain personal or individual 
conviction before he had practically made the same observations. I may 
farther remark that the detailed narrative of a thousand cases would not im- 
prove the science more " — (what does he mean by improve the science here ? it 
ought to have been prove the science more) — " would not improve the science 
more than that of a few characteristic cases which state our meaning, and 
show what is to be observed, and how we are to observe. Self-conviction can 
only be founded on self-observation ; and this cannot be supplied by continually 
reading similar descriptions of configuration. Such a proceeding may produce 
confidence, but not conviction. ThS requires actual observation of nature."— 
Ibid., p. 201. 

Thus much from Dr Spurzheim. But^ I ask, where is the dif- 
ficulty of adducing and stating in detail^ with the evidences for 
their authenticity, as far as they can be given, as many of the 
best cases applicable to each organ and faculty as may be thought 
sufficient to prove the development, or sign, given for each in 
their map of the skull ; if, indeed, as many are to be found that 
can be authenticated in any tolerable manner, oiit of the immense 
number they say they have collected. If the Phrenologists wish 
to prove their science — I do not say to improve it, as Dr Spurz« 
heim here does ; but if they wish to prove it, to the satisfaction 
of any but themselves, this is their way ; and I think the least 
thing they can do is to attempt it. If this be difficult for the 
Phrenologists, whose leaders are so compacted and zealous a 
body, how much more difficult must it be for any single indivi- 
dual or student I The onus probandi lies with those who pro- 
pound and maintain the doctrines ; and all that can be expected 
from inquirers in general^ is to examine the proofs offered to 
them, and to compare them with such instances as fall in their way. 

It is not at all to be wondered at, however^ that the Phrenolo- 
gtBts should be thus averse to produce their proofs ; because were 
they to state them at large^ each instance set down in the cate- 
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gory of their induction — that is> each observation of the develop- 
ment of an organ compared with the manifestations of its faculty 
in the individual, brought forward to prove any sign — must be 
necessarily accompanied by so many explanations, relative to the 
modifying effects of circumstances, of temperament and quality of 
brain, and of the simple and compound influences of the other 
thirty-four organs upon the one under observation, all to be taken 
into account, reckoned, and balanced, before such observation 
could be set down as favourable or unfavourable to the doctrines : 
such a multiplicity of these calculations and reckonings, I say> 
would appear dangling at the tail of every pretended fact, as 
would render the absurdity of the process too apparent, and throw 
ridicule upon the attempt to derive any certain conclusion from a 
list made up of such materials^ and concocted in such a manner. 
However, to the passage last quoted, afler stating that *' the 
premises are found in nature, and the conclusions only in tlie 
books^" Mr Combe adds :— - 

'' If the reader will go patiently, and without bias, to interrogate Nature, 
she will afford him premises ; and the conclusions of Gall and Spurzheim will 
then be found to be drawn with a degree of accuracy of which those who shut 
their eyes against observation have no conception." — Ibid,, p. 206. 

All this is very easily said — ^it flows trippingly from the tongue ; 
but it amounts to nothing more than a confident affirmation of the 
truth of the doctrines. Mr Combe gives us, as I said, his word 
for it; and all that has been here cited from his writings is simply 
a confession, that he can give 6r pretends to give — ^nothing more. 

Mr Combe here speaks as if nothing but a wilful perverseness 
hindered us from perceiving the conclusiveness of his proofs ; as 
if we had only to open our eyes and see the clear and unclouded 
evidences of Phrenology. But if these evidences be so very clear 
and convincing, and so easily seen by those who do not ** shut 
their eyes against observation," why do not the Phrenologists 
force us to open our eyes, by laying before us, at full length, the 
narrative of those remarkable cases that show their conclusions 
to be drawn with such accuracy that we can form, as Mr Combe 
here tells us, no conception of it ? It would not be easy, I should 
imagine, to keep our eyes shut when so dazzling a flood of light 
should be poured upon them — whc^. so. bright a noon should in^ 
vite them to open and to behold ^he radiant splendour of the orb 
of da^, prefigured and symbolize! in the siffiilar brightness of the 
proo^ of Phrenology ! 

Well, then, we are requjre^ to ^'ipt^rrpgate Nature," and to 
prove the truth of the doctrines for oursc;lve8. Let. us continue 
our inquiries, then, and see w^i^t sort of a work and business this 
is. Of the nature and extent of this.bu$iness^ I have, I believe, 
in the previous lecture, given you some idea* . . But we must hear 
t}ie Phrenologists themselves fvirther, their own statemeojbs of the 
doptrines, that you may see whether the arguments I employ flow, 
legitimately from those statements, and from the admitted prin- 
ciples of the science. I now proceed, then, with my review of 
th^se stateinenb and doctrines. , . ,, . , 
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At page 31 of Mr Macnish's book, we find the following 
question :— > 

*^ Can the natural dispositions and talents of an indiyidoal be inferred hj 
examination of liis brain ? 

** Tliey can be predicated," he replies, '' with gpreat accuracy after snch exa- 
mination ; bat it is necessary to take different circumstances into view, such 
as temperament, education, and example, as they modify to a considerable ex- 
tent the character. A Phrenologist, knowing these modifying causes, can 
speak with great precision, after examining the brain." 

But how can the terms precision and accuracy be applied to 
elements so uncertain as the effects of temperament, education, 
and example? Can the Phrenologist ascertain, with precision 
and accuracy, the effect of temperament I Can he ascertain, with 
precision and accuracy, the eitect of education ? Can he ascer- 
tain, with precision and accuracy, the effect of example ? No 
man will pretend to say that he can ; and if he cannot, how shall 
he pretend to speak " with great precision," as to their com- 
bined operation and effects, which it must be so much more diffi- 
cult to determine ? 

This, however, is the problem here pretended to be solved 
with great precision. It is not in the ascertainment of the facta 
alone, in this science, hard to be accomplished as this preliminary 
achievement is, that the only difficulty lies. Another feat equally, 
or still more arduous, remains to be performed, namely, to tell 
how all these facts and circumstances will work together, to pro* 
duce a given effect. 

Aher having examined the head, and aiscertained the size of 
the organs, as well as smooth surfaces, and numberless other ob- 
structions, which are yet to come under our review, will allow 
him — after attending to the temperament, and guessing at its 
effect upon the quality of the brain, and the activity, or inactivity, 
of the organs— after attending to the counteracting and modify- 
ing, influences of all the thirty-five organs upon one another ; and 
after being informed as to the education which the individual has 
received, and the examples to which he has been exposed, the 
Phrenologist has then to consider the question. What must be the 
combined operation and effect of the whole of these powers and 
influences working together, some of them in unison, some of 
them in opposite directions, before he can pronounce his dictum, 
or predicate the character ? When we then contemplate the 
number and variety of these forces and modifying circumstances, 
and consider, the occult and complicated nature of their workings 
and counterworkings, should we not admire the boldness of the 
man who would venture even to guess at what the result might 
be ? What bounds then shall we set to our admiration of the 
Phrenologists, when they inform us that they can positively tell 
what that result will be, with accuracy and precision ! 

At page 40, we have the following question and answer :— 

"Are we always to expect a prominence or bump, when a particc^r orgaib 
is large? 

"No>*' says Mr Macniah ; ''if sereral acljoining organs are all large, nooe of 
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them will, probably, present any particular projection: there will be merely 
a general fulness in the locality occupied by them. It is only when an organ 
decidedly predominates over those in its immediate vicinity, that a protuber- 
ance is to be looked for. An inexperienced Phrenologist has much difficulty 
in estimating the size of organs where there is uniformity of surface, and is 
hence apt to deny the possibility of practically following up the science ; but 
one who has sufficiently studied it feels no such difficulty. He estimates the 
dimensions of the organs correctly, although there is not the slightest bulging 
out of any particular part beyond those in its vicinity ; but this requires con- 
siderable experience, and is not to be learned all at once." 

What must Mr Macnish think of the understandings of his 
readers^ when he puts them off in this way, on a question of so 
much moment to the stability of the science as that which he 
moots in the passage now cited? ''One who has sufficiently 
studied the subject/' he says, " feels no difficulty," but estimates 
correctly the dimensions of half-a-dozen organs lying under a 
smooth surface which he cannot see through 1 Here, indeed, we 
have a demand made upon our credulity, which might well 
stagger the confidence of any disciple not altogether subdued to 
the meekness of a little child. For if there be " uniformity of 
surface/' and *' not the slightest bulging out of any particular 
part beyond those in its vicmity," how, I ask, is it possible for 
any Phrenologist, experienced or inexperienced, or for any man, 
to discover the size of the different organs lying underneath, 
even allowing their dogma to be true, that there are separate 
organs ? How could any one tell whether each organ occupied 
an equal portion of the space taken up by the whole, or whether 
some of them were not larger, and some less than others, under 
that smooth surface ? How could he tell whether one had not, 
like Aaron's serpent, swallowed up all the others, except a small 
bit of the tail of each ; for we must allow a small shred of each 
of the organs to remain, since we are told, as we are by the 
Phrenologists, that they are the instruments of the primitive fa- 
culties of human nature. 

Where there was a *' general fulness," the investigator might 
be sure the organs were either all, or one or more of them, large ; 
but how he could discover the separate magnitude of each, 1 defy 
any man to show, even although he could show beforehand that 
he could see through a stone wall ; because although he could see 
through the skull itself, which is about as difficult to see through 
as a stone wall, it is confessed that no trace of separate organs— I 
mean here, of course, of the Phrenological organs— -is discovery- 
able in the naked brain. 

Suppose, for example, that the locality upon the top of the 
skull, assigned to the four faculties of Feneration, Firmness, Con" 
scienliousness, and Hope, should exhibit a "general fulness/' but 
that it should present, at the same time, " a perfect uniformity 
of surface, and not the slightest bulging out of any particular 
part beyond those in its vicinity." What Phrenologist or what 
man, however cunning might be his skill, could tell whether the 
two outer organs of Conscientiousness and Hope had not pressed 
in upon each side, and squeezed those of Veneration and Firm- 
ness into a very small compass — we shall say into the size of small 
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radishes — whilst they themselves acquired the dimensions and 
magnitude of large carrots ? Or whether^ on the other hand, the 
two latter organs had not swelled themselves out into large car* 
rots, and compressed the two former betwixt them and the other 
surrounding organs, which hem them in on all sides, till they were 
reduced to the dimensions of small radishes ? It is manifestly 
impossible for any Phrenologist to tell which of these accidents 
liave taken place, or which are the large and which are the small 
organs under that smooth surface, unless he could see through 
the skull, and there discover the brain to be divided and parcelled 
out> as his imagination figures it to him^ in her obstinate va« 
paries. 

Yet Dr Macnish says, " One who has sufficiently studied the 
science, feels no difficulty," but ^'estimates the dimensions of 
the organs correctly, although there is not the slightest bulging 
out of any particular part beyond those in its vicinity." If Mr 
Macnish could have affirmed, that when any number of organs 
lie under a smooth surface, they always divide, equally, the space 
amongst them, and never vary their sizes, or encroach upon one 
another, there would have been a colourable pretext, at least, for 
saying they can estimate their size correctly, even under a smooth 
surface. But there is nothing of this sort pretended ; on the 
contrary, he tells us himself, as we shall see presently, that they 
do encroach upon one another ; and it is a first principle of the 
science, that their sizes vary. How then can he have the hardi- 
hood to affirm, that it is possible, under such circumstances, to 
estimate the size of the organs correctly ? 

I here conclude, therefore, notwithstanding such dogmatic 
but unsupported assertions, that these supposed facts which the 
Phrenologists pretend to tell, and on which they found their 
science, are absolutely undiscoverable and unknown. 

And how does Mr Combe treat this part of his subject — ^this 
same question so vital to his science ? Or is he able to conjure 
away the impenetrable shade thus thrown between him and the 
most essential facts upon which it should rest ? Let us see— 

At page 120 of the first volume of his System of Phrenology^ 

Mr Combe says— 

'< If one organ be much developed, and the neighbouring organs rery little, 
the developed organ will present an elevation or protuberance ; but if the 
neighbouring organs be developed in proportion, no protuberance can be per- 
ceived, and the surface is smooth. The student should learn from books, plates, 
casts, or personal instruction (and the last is by far the best), to distinguish the 
form of each organ, and its appearance when developed in different proportions 
to the others ; because there are slight modifications in the position of them in 
each head." 

This is all that Mr Combe says upon the subject. But this is 
not meeting the question, and explaining the difficulty. It is 
running away from it altogether, and giving it the go-by. It is 
observable here that he does not even take notice of the difficulty 
expressly, but only by implication. How is this? Was Mr 
Combe aware that this difficulty could not be explained, and did 
he feel any misgivings that it was sufficient of itself to annihilate 
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his science^ that he is. thus chary of meddling with it ? Be this 
as it may^ he takes no more notice of it, but allows it to sleep 
throughout the entire extent of his two ample volumes. To rouse 
a sleeping dog is proverbially dangerous. But though Mr Combe 
does not choose to awaken ' him, does he imagine that the shep- 
herd will allow him to sleep oh^ when the fox appears in the fold ? 
Does Mr Combe fondly imagine that this question will not be 
iBtirred by others. 

Mr Combe informs us here, ^r*^, that "If one organ/" I 

Suote his words 'again, "If one organ be much developed, and 
le neighbouring organs very little, the developed organ will 
present an elevation or protuberance ; but if the neighbouring 
organs be developed in proportion, no protuberance can be per* 
ceived, and the surface is smooth." Here we should naturally 
have expected that the author of the System of Phrenology^ 
having trius come in sight of this difficulty, would have approached 
and grappled with it ; that he would have entered into the ques* 
tion, and explained the difficulty, if it were explainable ; that he 
would have told us how we could discover the size of the organs 
under that smooth surface. But he makes no attempt to do this 
at all. And what then does he do ? He turns round and runs 
off as fast as his feet can carry him, just as if the foxhound were 
hard at his heels, and in full cry afler him. He continues thus : 
" The student should learn from books, plates, casts, or personal 
instruction (and the last is by far the nest), to distinguish the 
Jbrm of each organ, and its appearance when developed in dif- 
ferent proportions to the others, because there are slight modifi* 
cfations in the position of them in each head." 

But what books, what plates, or casts, or what personal in- 
struction could enable any one to distinguish the form and 
appearance of the ors^ahs, where, by the supposition, there is but 
one unifortn appearance over several organs ; where no marks, 
forms, or traces whatever exist; but nie canopy over half-a- 
dozen organs is smooth and even on its upper surface, as may be 
seen in thousands of instances where the hair is removed ? Call 
jou thia &n answer? Is this an explanation? But -mark the 
reason annexed to this injunction to learn from books^ plates, 
casts, and personal instruction, the form and appearance of each 
cMPgan, when developed above the others ? He does not say b^ 
cause you may thus be taught to discover the size of the organs 
under a smooth surface. No ! he does not venture to say any such 
thing. He says " because there are slight modifications m the 
position of the organs in each head 1" He turns quite round here, 
and with his back upon the smooth surface, he strangely tells us 
that " there are slight modifications in the position of the organs 
in each, head!" 

I never before heard of the modification of a position or locality, 
because every position must be either the same or different. If 
it be different, it is a new position, and cannot be called a modi- 
jfication of the other. But by this mincing of the matter, Mr 
Combe means to inform us, that there are real differences in the 
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position or locality of the organs in every head ; for this he ac« 
knowledges in many other places of his work ; and thus« while 
intent upon making his escape from one embarrassing dilemma, 
he flounders into another of a different kind^ which would have 
made the matter worse, if the difficulty had not been already so 
great as not to admit of increase. For, if there be differences in 
the position or locality of the organs in every head^ this must 
rather diminish than increase the power or possibility of guessing 
where they lie under the smooth surface. We could not tell ex- 
actly even where to look for them. 

It is in this clumsy way that Mr Combe endeavours to draw 
his head out of the noose here — ^and he never puts it into it again ; 
for, as was observed, he never touches upon this point more, which 
is exceedingly extraordinary, as it is one of so much importance 
as to undermine the very foundation of the science, and, as we 
have been told by Mr Macnish, to induce the inexperienced 
Phrenologist to deny the possibility of following it up. 

But behold the lame and impotent conclusion to which Mr 
Combe comes at last, upon this subject of the possibility of dis- 
covering the dimensions of the organs ! After repeating, in an- 
other paragraph, that the boundaries of the organs are to be 
distinguished by their forms and appearances, he cuts short and 
ends the matter thus : — ^^ Each organ has a form, appearance, and 
situation, which it is possible, by practice, to distinguish in the 
living head, otherwise Phrenology cannot have any foundation." 

Docs Mr Combe, by this querulous and obtesting conclusion, 
urged, as it is, in the very front of facts so diametrically adverse 
to it, mean to beg the question, and to say that, because Phreno- 
logy must have a foundation, therefore it must he possible to dis- 
cover the size of organs lying under the smooth surface ? I do 
not see that this strange enunciation, standing where it does, can 
admit of any other interpretation. But take it in any other view, 
and what is it but a fond and overweening assertion ejaculated 
from the Slough of Despond, and in the tone of deprecation. 

Notwithstanding, however, of this pathetic and touching appeal, 
I will here maintain, on the grounds already stated, even although 
the dire consequence should follow that Phrenology cannot have 
any foundation, that no forms, appearances, or situations of organs 
can be discovered upon a smooth surface ; and that where such a 
surface occurs covering several of them, not even their situations, 
and far less their dimensions, can be known. 

But what is it that Mr Combe means by talking here of the 
student learning to distinguish the form, appearance^ and situation 
of each organ when developed in different proportions to the others? 
This may indeed enable him to discover the superficial dimensions^ 
of the organs when they are thus developed and protuberant. But 
how shall this serve his purpose when they are not thus developed ? 
— when there is but one development, smooth and even, cover- 
ing two, four, or six organs ? Where is his clue, then, to discover 
their different situations and dimensions ? For, as we are told 
that the situations of the organs differ in each head, and that the^ 
encroach upon each other ; and as upon the smooth surface there is 
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no trace or mark of separate boundaries or limits^ where are then^ 
his forms^ appearances^ and situations ? They are all blotted oat 
from his sight — they are all swept away and rolled down to the 
level of the smooth green turf; and, although he may indulge 
his imagination with the pastime of pourtraying and figuring to 
himself parterres and serpentines upon that uniform and un varie- 
gated surface^ there are no parterres there for all that — not a 
single row of box or willow to relieve the longing eye of the dis- 
consolate and disconcerted Phrenologist, not even so much as the 
smallest inequality in the bristling sward, so nicely and neatly is 
the vapid expanse shaven and cropped. 

Now, the important question occurs here — Are these smooth 
surfaces of rare occurrence ? I believe it will not be contended 
that they are ; but every one may readily satisfy himself upon 
this point who will but observe the heads of bald persons ; or let 
each individual here present turn to his neighbour's forehead, and 
see if he can tell where Comparison ends and where the two 
horns of Causality begin upon each side of it. So far, indeed, 
are these smooth surfaces from being of unfrequent occurrence, 
that I will here hazard the assertion that, in every human head, 
there are such, more or less numerous, covering two or more 
organs, and that not one head can be produced in which there is 
a separate and distinct elevation or protuberance, corresponding 
to every one of the thirty-five organs of the Phrenological bust. 

Yet when we would inquire of Mr Combe how we are to ascer- 
tain the size of the organs in the whole of these cases, all he thinks 
fit to say to us is — " Oh ! the student should learn from books, 
plates, casts, or personal instruction (and the last is by far the 
best), to distinguish the Jbrm of each organ, and its appearance 
when developed in different proportions to the others;" as if this 
saige counsel had any bearing at all upon the case. But, my dear 
Sir, we knew all this before ; we knew that, unless the student 
made himself acquainted with the form, appearance, and situation 
of all the different organs when they are separately developed, he 
could not discover, or know them, even in the head which was 
all over bump3> if ever such head there were. But what we want 
to know is, how are we to discover their situations and dimensicms 
when they are not ** developed in different proportions to the 
ethers," but when, on the contrary, several of them are canopied 
arid covered over with one smooth, continuous, and uniform ele- 
vation ; and upon this question your succedaneum for an expla- 
nation gives us no light at all. You here desert the question, and 
leave us in the lurch at our utmost need. 

Nor is this a solitary instance of this mode of reasoning — or 
rather of gladiatorship to evade the encounter of reason — ^to be 
found in the System of Phrenology. On the contrary, there are, 
in that work, so many other instances of the same description of 
tactics — of slurring over, in the manner now exemplified, the 
-main difficulties of the science, or of breaking through the obsta- 
cles which encumber it in every part, that, were I to undertake 
the enumeration and exposition of the whole of them^ there could 
be no conclusion to these lectures. 



But to proceed. I turn next to Secretiveness, at page 66 of 
It/Lr Macnish's book. 

^ ** Secretiveaess," says Mr Macnish, " is situated immediately above Destnic- 
tiveness, as may be seen by referring to the bust. When the latter organ is 
irery large, and comes high up, it may be mistaken for Secretiveness by the 
Inexperienced observer. In like manner, Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness 
are sometimes confounded with Ideality : this happened in the case of Hare, 
the murderer, in whose head the enemies of Phrenology ignorantly affirmea 
tJiat Ideality was large, when the fact was exactly the reverse. These mis- 
takes arise from the organs in question encroaching more than is usual upon 
the neighbouring ones ; but an experienced investigator will never fall into 
them." 

We have here again the hardy and unsparing assertion of the 
Phrenologist. An experienced Phrenologist^ he says, can never 
fall into these mistakes. Mr Macnish tells us so, and who dares 
to doubt it. They are all brimful of infallibility ; but the ene- 
mies of Phrenology ignorantly affirm every thing. They " igno- 
rantly affirmed that Ideality was large in Hare, when the fact 
was/' he says, " exactly the reverse." But why was it the re* 
▼erse ? Because the organs of Secretiveness ana Acquisitiveness, 
to suit the necessities of the Phrenologists in this case, encroached 
upon Ideality — that is, they invaded his territories, and made « 
lodgment within them — they travelled a degree or two of lati- 
tude, and other two degrees of altitude, and usurped the throne 
of this power. But if these principalities and powers turn them- 
selves thus into vagrants and into brigands, seeking new abodes ; 
and without any warning given, or any regular declaration of war, 
thus prowl upon their neighbours, and occupy their countries, 
how are we to know which is the legitimate prince ? Or, is not 
he who is in possession the sovereign dej'acto, and entitled to be 
acknowledged as such ? No, say the Phrenologists ; he is a ma- 
nifest usurper ; and although he does hold the country by right 
of conquest, that is a right which we will never acknowledge, 
and therefore we have instructed all our ambassadors, and pleni- 
potentiaries, to give in strong remonstrances to the two invading 
and usurping powers, and have charged them specially, in doing 
80, to be careful to address them by their ancient styles and titles 
of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, and by no means to join 
thereto the *' good addition" of Ideality, lest we should seem to 
sanction or countenance so detestable a proceeding, and so daring 
a violation of the solemn articles of convention of the confederated 
Phrenological states. 

This is what Mr Macnish calls a mistake on the part of the 
enemies of Phrenology. The enemies of Phrenology, he says, 
ignorantly affirmed it. But why enemies of Phrenology ? If 
tne belief in Phrenology is to be a thing of sentiment and feeling 
-—if it is a science which is to be bolstered up and passed current 
bv favour and friendship, it may be right and proper in Mr Mac- 
nish to talk of its enemies and friends exclusively, and by no 
means of its supporters and opponents. But if not — if, on the 
contrary, it is to stand or fall by argument and reason, then he 
ought to have said opponents, not enemies. I know nothing of 
friendship or enmity with reference to science; but I plead 
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guilty to the charge of enmity towards the building up of systems 
upon the strength of feeling and fancy^ and calling them science. 
I am also an enemy to the substitution of dogmatic assertion^ and 
still more to that of stratagem and manoeuvre^ in the place of ar- 
gument, which, to my organs, savours rather of empiricism and 
imposture than of true science. And here, in their treatment of 
this question with regard to the possibility of discovering the size 
of the supposed Phrenological organs, lying under smooth sur- 
faces^ I think I have shown you that Mr Macnish gives us nothing 
but naked assertion^ affirming the possibility ; and that Mr Combe 
puts us off with stratagem and manoeuvre, to escape from affirm- 
ing it in the positive mood. But Macnish and Combe are friends 
to the science ; and belike it would have been treason to their be- 
loved if they did not defend her with the greater chivalry, and even 
love her the more for her amiable weaknesses and imperfections. 

The enemies of Phrenology, however, ignorantly affirmed that 
Ideality was large in Hare. Now, Hare, being a cruel murderer, 
could not be allowed to have any Ideality. The friends of Phre- 
nology therefore found out that Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, 
which it was fitting he should have, had encroached, and were 
large in the place where Ideality should have been large, had he 
been a poet, a sparkling orator, or golden winged novelist. And 
had he been any of these, should we not have had the explanation 
of this case reversed ? Should we not then have been told that 
these were not Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness which we saw 
bulging out in their places ; but that Ideality had dived down- 
wards a little — had '^ modified its position," and that the tiny 
and skeleton organs of Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness, in this 
great poet, orator, and novelist, were pushed out and displaced 
by the superincumbent weight of his mighty Ideality. 

I must not omit, however, to observe, before dismissing this 
passage upon Secretiveness, that we have now, as I told you be- 
fore we should have, Mr Macnish's authority as well as Mr 
Combe's for the fact that the organs do encroach upon one an- 
other, which was the only postulatum required to make good 
my argument with regard to the impossibility of discovering the 
size of the organs under smooth surfaces. Reverting then once 
more to that argument, and to the case of four or half a dozen 
organs lying under such a surface, where ''not the slightest 
bulging out of any particular part beyond those in its vicinity" is 
to be seen, I ask again, upon what grounds or principles of dis- 
covery, except upon those of infallibility or of second sight, Mr 
Macnish or any other investigator can affirm that " one who has 
sufficiently studied the science" feels no difficulty in estimating 
their size correctly ; or how he can tell that one, two, or three of 
them have not " encroached" upon the others, and usurped the 
greater part of the dark and impenetrable space which is covered 
by that uniform surface, leaving these others shrunk up and 
withered — " cabined, cribbed, confined" to one half the dimen- 
sions of their more vigorous and predominant competitors. 

Mr Combe tells us, as we have seen, that there are differences 
in the position of the organs in each head. He tells us, at page 
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272 of his book, in treating of Constructiveness, that — '* Its ap- 
pearance and situation vary slightly, according to the develop- 
ment of the neighbouring parts." These are his words. In some 
cases, he says, *• it has appeared as high up as Tune^generally 
occurs." These also are Mr Combe's words. He thus admits 
that these organs vary their appearance and situation. He here, 
indeed, insinuates the word slightly. This word slight is easily 
uttered ; but it admits of much latitude of interpretation. It has 
merely a relative meaning. The dimensions of the organs are 
themselves but slight ; and can that variation o^ position deserve 
this term, and be called slight, which is equal to the whole 
breadth of ground occupied by an organ ? — where one organ takes 
the place of another ? — where Constructiveness takes the place of 
Tune ? Constructiveness, Mr Combe here tells us, appears some- 
times as high up as Tune generally does. Is this, then, a slight 
difference of position .f^ No greater difference can take place, 
unless one organ were to leap over another, and take its place on 
the other side. Here, then, be it remembered that the acknow- 
ledgment is broadly made that the organs vary their situations in 
each head. But if this be the case when they appear by projec- 
tions on the exterior surface of the skull, what reason have we to 
suppose that they do not vary their situations, and take the places 
of one another under the smooth surface ? It is enough for us to 
know that the organs vary their sizes and situations when they 
appear by protuberances on the outside, to be assured that the 
same thing must take place when they lie undiscoverable under 
the smooth surface. 

But further, and in conclusion, I have to observe that, from 
this concession of the Phrenologists — from this fundamental doc- 
trine, declared, insisted upon, and applied by them to solve ano- 
malous cases — ^that the organs vary their positions and encroach 
upon one another, my argument proving the impossibility of as- 
certaining their sizes when couched beneath smooth surfaces, will 
be found to embrace a wider range of cases than I have yet men- 
tioned. For, not only are there numerous instances of smooth 
and flat surfaces on the lateral parts of the head, as well as on the 
top part of it, covering several organs, to which the argument 
applies with equal force; but beyond this^ and what curtails 
much more the fundamental data of Phrenology, there are also 
numerous instances of one continuous elevation covering two or 
more organs, on all parts of the head, without any perceptible 
line of demarkation between the organs lying under them ; and 
to all of these the argument equally applies, and the unanswer- 
able question presents itself. How can the Phrenologists tell the 
sizes of these organs ? how can they tell that the one has not 
encroached upon the other, or how much the one is larger and 
the other less than its neighbour and conjunct possessor of the 
unseen space below that smooth and uniform elevation } When 
there are two elevations upon the portion of skull assigned to two 
neighbouring organs, with a depression between them, however 
slight that depression may be, so that it be truly perceptible, there 
is then some ground^ according to the theory^ for determining 
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their sizes ; but where no such depression or line of demarkation 
appears^ but the two or more organs are included under one 
even and uniform elevation or protuberance^ no man can by pos- 
sibility tell their dimensions — no man can by possibility know 
whether those dimensions be equal or different, or how much of 
their common and confined prison-house is filled up by the one^ 
and how much by the other. 

Here« then, I take my stand, and maintain, on the grounds now 
and before stated, that in all cases where the head presents smooth 
and uniform surfaces, whether flat and nearly level, or elevated 
and protuberant, covering several organs, no investigator or Phre- 
nologist, experienced or inexperienced, can ascertain or determine 
the sizes of the organs lying under them. When we then give 
our attention to the fact, that this condition of the skull, or of 
parts of it, occurs in every human head, more or less extensively^ 
the fatal nature of the damage done to this pretended science im- 
mediately shows itself. The immensity of the breach made in 
the citadel of Phrenology, by this small battery which 1 have 
pointed towards it, becomes instantly apparent. We at once see 
that a very large proportion indeed of the fundamental facts upon 
which the conclusions of the science are pretended to be esta- 
blished, is utterly cut off, and shown to lie incontestably beyond 
the limits of our reach or ken. 

What the exact amount of the damage done to this pretended 
science is, or what the exact proportion is which the number of 
facts, thus cut off, bears to those that remain unscathed by this 
argument, I am not, at this moment, prepared to state. This, 
however, is a point which can be ascertained within a fraction. 
For this purpose it is only required to examine a sufficient num- 
ber of heads, and to note down, in one list, the number of organs 
that are separately developed, or that have each a separate and 
distinct bump, and in another list the number of those which, in 
pairs or in greater numbers, lie under smooth and uniform sur- 
faces or developments, when, provided that the heads examined 
in this way may be sufficiently numerous to bring out a correct 
average result, the number of organs which the Phrenologists can 
ascertain, according to their theory, and the number which they 
cannot, will be known, as I said, within a fraction ; and I am 
much mistaken if the latter shall not be found very greatly to ex- 
ceed the former. Indeed, in all the heads I have ever seen, these 
smooth surfaces cover by far the greater number of organs. 

Whether Phrenology can subsist under so vast a defalcation of 
the fundamental facts, or data, from which her discoveries of 
disposition and of character are pretended to be drawn, I leave it 
to the Phrenologists themselves and others to determine. To me 
it appears that this large excision of the vitals ought to destroy 
any system not gifted with a feline tenacity of life. But if Phre- 
nology can survive this blow and resuscitate herself; and if she 
has nine more lives to lose, before the " flaming minister" of her 
existence shall be finally extinguished, there are yet nine hundred 
and ninety-nine weak points in her defences^ through which she 
is equally vulnerable. 



LECTURE III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Question of the sinuses noticed ^Difference amongst tbe Phrenologists as 

to the existence and functions of the organ of Concentratireness or Inha* 
bitiyeness. — Complaints of the Phrenologists as to the opposition their 
science has met with, in common with all new and great discoveries, con- 
doled with. — The arffumentum in terrorem of the Phrenologists exposed. 
—Obserrations on the Phrenological organ of Firmness. 

On arriving, in the course of our review of the doctrines in the 
last lecture, at the question. Can the dimensions of the organs be 
discovered when several of them lie under one smooth surface ? 
I endeavoured to draw your attention to the importance of this 
question, and to show that it must be decided in the negative — I 
endeavoured to demonstrate that these smooth surfaces, covering 
several organs, present an obstacle to the discovery of their di- 
mensions that is wholly insurmountable, and of such extent as to 
be of itself fatal to the science. 

I showed you that this question is nowhere discussed in the 
Phrenological books; that the difficulty — I should rather say the 
impossibility of discovering the dimensions of the organs, under 
these smooth surfaces, is nowhere obviated : the difficulty is barely 
mentioned, and granted, in order to be dismissed in the same 
instant, for once and for ever, from the thoughts or annoyance of 
Phrenological speculators. 

Mr Macnish barely affirms that, although smooth surfaces pre- 
sent a difficulty to the inexperienced Phrenologist, the experienced 
feels none at all, but estimates the dimensions of the organs cor- 
rectly, though several of them lie under one smooth surface, and no 
bulgmg out of one part appears above the others ; and Mr Combe 
contents himself with informing us that, where several organs lie 
under one smooth surface, still it must be possible to discover their 
separate dimensions, because, were it otherwise. Phrenology could 
not have any foundation. 

But as the passages in these two authors, in which this ques- 
tion is mooted and dismissed, are short — the whole consisting but 
of six sentences, two in Mr Combe's book and four in Mr Mac- 
nish's, I shall here repeat them in their own words :— 

" If," says Mr Macnish, at page 40 of his Introduction to Phrenology, " if 
several adjoining organs are idl large, none of them will, probably, present 
any particular projection^ ^era will Im merely a general fulness la the locality 
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occupied by them. It is only when an organ decidedly predominates over 
those in its immediate vicinity that a protuberance is to be looked for. An 
inexperienced Phrenologist has much difficulty in estimating the size of organs, 
where there is uniformity of surface, and is hence apt to deny the possibility of 
practically following up the science ; but one who has sufficiently studied it 
feels no such difficulty. He estimates the dimensions of the organs correctly, 
although there is not the slightest bulging out of any particular part beyond 
those in its vicinity ; but this requires considerable experience, and is not to 
be learned all at once.** 

What Mr Combe says upon this subject is similar in substance 
and in brevity, though stated more falteringly. It is found at 
page 120 of his System of Phrenology, and is as follows :— 

" If one organ," he says, " be much developed, and the neigbouring organs 
very little, the developed organ will present an elevation or protuberance ; but 
if the neighbouring organs be developed in proportion, no protuberance can 
be perceived, and the surface is smooth. The student should learn from books, 
plates, casts, or personal instruction (and the last is by far the best), to dis- 
tinguish the form of each organ, and its a^ppearance when developed in differ- 
ent proportion to the others ; because there are slight modifications in the 
position of them in each head." 

You have here all that is said upon this subject in Combe's 
Phrenology, and in Macnish's Introduction to the science. Not 
a word more is permitted to escape their lips upon this topic— 
not the slightest reference to it further is to be found, in either 
of these works, from beginning to end. Is this, then, discussing 
the question ? Is this proving their proposition that the size of 
the organs can be discovered under smooth surfaces ? Is this 
anything but naked, undisguised assertion, hazarded in the face 
of an apparent impossibility, while they allow that the organs 
vary their situations in each head } Is this not giving the ques- 
tion the go-bye, and that in a case, too, of such moment, that 
Mr Combe, while he affirms the proposition wittiout proving it, 
at the same time admits that, were he to allow the negative which 
he deprecates without disproving, he could not maibtain his sci- 
ence ? The science, he declares, could not have any foundation. 

All that Mr Combe says, on coming to this difficulty, that 
wears the semblance of an argument, or explanation, is that the 
student should learn to distinguish the^f m, appearance^ and sitU" 
aium of the organs, when they show themselves protuberant. But 
he gives no information how this learning can be turned to ac- 
count to discover their dimensions when tney are not protuberant 
•—when there are several of them canopied and covered over with 
a smooth surface which gives no sign at all, and where no separ- 
ate forms of any kind appear to the senses. And we may, with- 
out difficulty, I think, divine the reason of this determined silence ; 
for it would require a new sense, which man does not yet possess, 
to discover forms where none appear to the sight or touch, as, I 
suppose, Mr Combe will not pretend to smell, taste, or hear forms. 

After having acknowledged that the organs encroach upon one 
another, and vary their situations in each head, will the Phreno- 
logists turn round, at this pinch, and say they do not f Will they 
attempt to draw back the acknowledgment, and to rescue them- 
selves out of this dilemma by affirming that the organs under a 
smooth surface always divide the space equally amongst them^ 
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though they vary their situations and push one another about-— 
nay, take each other's places, as they are read from their hiero« 
glyphics upon the skull? Driven to the last shift of their vrits, 
should they attempt this mode of escape, it will but poorly serve 
their purpose ; for it will still remain for them to prove that the 
organs cannot, or do not vary their situations under the smooth 
surface, as they confessedly do when appearing by external pro« 
tuberances. 

But it is time to finish the recapitulation upon this topic of the 
previous lecture. I now, therefore, proceed with my examina- 
tion of the Phrenologists, their other doctrines and statements. 

At page 124 of my text-book, I find this question and answer : 

*' Do not the frontal sinuses form an obstacle to the accurate ascertainment 
of the size of Individuality ? 

" In cases of adults and old people, where the sinuses are large and approxi- 
mate closely, they do. The best way to ascertain the dimensions of the organ 
is to examine the heads of young people before the sinuses are formed. Even 
in adults, however, deficiency of the organ can never be mbtaken.** 

Nothing, it should seem, can ever be mistaken by a Phrenolo- 
gist. This question concerning the sinuses, however, is but a 
small matter. As far as I comprehend it, it throws a difficulty in 
the way of ascertaining but a limited number of their organs ; and 
this difficulty is all acknowledged. They are wonderfully candid 
in affairs of little moment ; but they get restive and unruly when 
harassed by those of greater magnitude. The defalcation here is 
not so great as to deprive them of their data to any great extent ; 
and they are therefore quiet and tractable. They can endure 
with fortitude the lopping off of a little finger or a few toes ; but 
they start back with horror at the sight of tiie guillotine. When 
such imminent danger presses them — when theaxe isoffered at their 
very neck, they fly off at a tangent, and, like that sensible animal, the 
ostrich, when hotly pursued, think themselves safe and past finding 
out, when they have thrust their heads into the first hay-stack 
they come up to, and will not be moved to face the danger ; or else 
they throw themselves flat on their faces, and lie quiet, like some 
other animals still more sagacious, who thus counterfeit death in 
order to avoid it. The stillness and deathlike silence of the Phre- 
nologists, with reference to the more extensive and formidable 
obstacle of smooth surfaces, contrasted with their appareift open- 
ness and candour upon this smaller matter of the sinuses^ seem 
fully to justify this remark. 

Continuing the subject^ Mr Macnish says^ speaking of Locality^ 
at page 130 :— 

'* May not a large frontal sinus be mistaken for this organ ? 

" It may," he answers ; " and cases, doubtless, have occurred where such a 
circumstance has led to mistakes : but, generally speaking, the sinus does not 
ascend higher than the inferior portion of Locality ; and in children, at any 
rate, a mistake of this kind cannot well occur, as the sinus, at that age, is 
scarcely ever formed. In the case of adults no prudent Phrenologist gives an 
unqualified opinion as to the size of this organ, except where the flatness or 
depression of the surface unequivocally proclaims it to be small." 
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Now^ this appears all very fair and candid reasonings or state- 
itfent, as far as it goes^ and as far as I can judge^ who am not an 
anatomist. Still, however, the difficulties of the science are accu- 
mulating upon us. This obstacle of the sinuses^ though not ap- 
parently of such magnitude as to cut off any large portion of the 
facts or data^ or to be of itself subversive of the science, is yet 
sufficient to embarrass their Heps, according to their own show- 
ing, in a limited number of instances. And I am willing to take 
this difficulty as the Phrenologists themselves lay it down ; be- 
cause it would require an accomplished anatomist to criticise their 
statements as to this obstacle, and to determine exactly its extent 
and limits. But I can afford to take it for something or for no- 
thing, and to make a present of it to the Phrenologists altogether ; 
for I do not come before you to carp or cavil about small difficul- 
ties. There are enow that are large and substantial enough to 
serve my purpose, and to spare in abundant measure, without re- 
sorting to paltry higgling about matters of small moment. 

I go next to pages 143 and 144^ where 1 find the following 
question and answer : — 

'' Is the organ of Tune fully established ? 

" The facts in support of it,*' «iys my author, " are so numerons, that this 
Appears to be the case. The discrimination of the size of the organ is, how- 
ever, so difficult, that, except in cases of extreme development or deficiency, 
mistakes are frequently committed in estimating it. This is ][MirticuIarIy the 
case with sciolists in Phrenology, who ar6 disposed to make a display of th^ir 
i^ill more frequently with regard to this organ than in relation to any othto." 

Here we are told that this organ only " appears" to be esta- 
blished — that mistakes are frequently committed in estimating 
it, particularly (it is not said solely) by sciolists in Phrenology. 
In this case, therefore^ it seems, the adepts themselves are some- 
times at fault. 

The answer relating to this faculty is continued as follows :— 

*' In jud^ng of musical talent, unless great attention is paid to the training 
which the organ has received, error is very apt to hh committed. Tempera- 
ment, also, has a most important effect ; and it ottght not to be forgotten that 
many persons sing and perform respectably from Uttle else than imitation and 
practice." 

Now, what does all this show but that they can affirm nothing 
with certainty of this faculty ; or, in other words, that they know 
nothing on the subject, all that is advanced respecting it being 
embarrassed with doubt and hesitation ? 

The next faculty to which 1 shall call your attention is Con- 
centrativeness, which is said to be also as yet undetermined, and 
to be " under consideration." At page 51 we have this question 
and answer respecting it : — 

*' Are Phrenolop^sts agreed on the functions of this organ ? 

"No," it is rephed ; " Dr Spurzheim conceived it to be the source of attach- 
ment to particular places : hence he called it Inhabitiveness. He never coin- 
cided with the views of the Scotch Phrenologists ; and by both parties the 
subject is left open for farther investigation." 

Nohe of them^ it appears, dare venture to pronounce a judg- 
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ment separately, and without the sanction or concurrence of thf 
more eminent and reigning heads of the confraternity. They 
must be careful not to breed divisions in their camp, at this early 
stage of their existence, and of their risinfi^ faith, surrounded as 
they are with persecutors and enemies of whom they so pathetically, 
yet heroically and magnanimously complain, as perversely ob« 
structing its progress. But by whom, I would ask, is this sub- 
ject under consideration ; or who are the individuals that are to 
form the conclave which is to decide this momentous question in 
Phrenology; and to add Concentrativeness as a distinct and sepa- 
rate faculty, to the human mind? How many, I should like to 
be informed, are to be allowed a suffrage besides Mr Combe and 
two or three of those distinguished disciples who are admitted tp 
his councils and to be joint labourers with him, in the P/trenolo^ 
gical Journal, and in the metaphysical department of his System 
,pf Phrenology ; how many are there, I say, besides Mr Combe, 
who are to be allowed session and suffrage in the grave and 
solemn council which is finally to decide upon this article of the 
Phrenological creed. I shall be curious to see their rescript, 
when it is ushered to the worlds and to examine the luminous and 
long array of facts, on the strength of which Concentrativeness i^ 
to be elevated to the rank of an origin^d constituent principle or 
faculty of the mind, with a distinct organ in the brain for its pri- 
vate use; and which is to convince the rawer and untaught dis- 
ciples of the infallibility qf their dictum. 

No sovereign lord or king — no emperor, czar, or sultan^-np 
ioly pontiff* — no Catholic or Aulic council, had ever their edidts 
so promptly carried into execution^ or their articles of faith soin^- 
plicitly recei^.ed by the subjects or devotees to whom they wer^ 
addressed, as the redoubtable Mr Combe and the small Phreno- 
logical oligarchy around him in Edinburgh have had tlieirs. 

in no sect of religion, or school of philosophy, did the profes- 
sors or teachers ever hold their disciples at so great a distance as 
in this of Phrenology. It is all arrogation and unproved state- 
ment on the one part, and all ready assent and profound confi- 
dence on the other. None of the common file dare venture an 
4)ipinion out of the book, and in opposition to the great dictators 
ot the doctrines. At least I never heard of any difference, except 
between the two first great founders of this ne>ir gospel themselves, 
between them and the first apostle — the Paul of this faith, and be- 
,tween these three and some dozen or so of its next distinguished dis- 
(Ciples or high priests, upon any single doctrine or article of their 
-creed. And what is the reason of this ? Manifestly because the 
great herd of the disciples take the doctrines implicitly as they are 
delivered to them. This must indeed necessarily be the case, were 
there no other hindrance to its being otherwise than the time an4 
the labour which I have shown to be required to verify the signs 
,<yf the organs and faculties, or to discover the truth or falsehood 
iof their pretended facts. Yet the science is all received, whole 
^nd eiktire, by the great body pf the novices ; and each new doc- 
%xvafiiQX additional ff^Cjilty^ as it is 4<4e4 out to t^^ by their sage 
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instructors, is at once embraced without a murmur of dissent, or 
even almost so much as a word of criticism. 

So much, indeed, is this the case, that although, of the thirty" 
five organs of Phrenology, eighteen are not positively affirmed, 
but set down doubtingly ; the one before us, Concentrativeness, 
only as "probable," and "open for further elucidation." These 
are Mr Combe's concluding words respecting it. The rest of 
these eighteen are set down only as " regarded" or " considered" 
as established — these also are the words he uses ; and only seven^ 
teen, which is less than the half of them, positively and unequi- 
vocally affirmed as established. And altnough, even of these 
seventeen. Conscientiousness and Hope are altogether denied by 
Gall, and others of them disputed both by him and Spurzheim, we 
find the multitude of Phrenologists altogether unmindful of this, 
and, without noting any distinction, prating and tattling concern- 
ing the whole of them, with as much confidence and security as if 
they were all equally undoubted and equally agreed upon by the 
heads of their school ; and, as if it were as certain and unques- 
tionable that they have a separate and distinct organ for every 
one of these names in their brains, as it is that they have each a 
nose upon his face. 

I observed that Drs Gall and Spurzheim diflPer as to the exist- 
ence of this organ of Concentrativeness; but MrCombe says, at page 
298, that " the real extent of the difference between Dr Spurzheim 
and Dr Gall is this — Dr Spurzheim admits two organs lying be- 
tween Firmness and Philoprogenitiveness, but Dr Gall only one." 
This Mr Combe informs us is the real extent of the difference be- 
tween Dr Spurzheim and Dr Gall ; as if there could be a greater 
extent of difference between two individuals, on the question of the 
existence of an organ or not, than for one of them to affirm and the 
other deny its existence. Dr Gall says that Self Esteem lies be- 
tween Firmness and Philoprogenitiveness, and Jills up the whole 
space between them. " No," says Dr Spurzheim, " that space holds 
two organs, Self Esteem and Inhabitiveness also." "Pooh," re- 
plies Dr Gall, "I tell you, Spurzheim, it's all nonsense; there's 
no such organ as Inhabitiveness, or Concentrativeness, or what- 
ever name you may choose to give it. Neither my tact nor my 
knowing organs could ever discover any forms, appearances, or 
situations between Firmness and Philoprogenitiveness, except 
those which belong to the single organ of Self Esteem ; and I 
have examined as many heads, perhaps, as any man living. You 
know how that poor fool who had the bump of Self Esteem so 
large — that wandering, houseless mendicant of Vienna — how he 
tilted his head backwards ? I assure you there was but one uni- 
form arch, on the middle line of his cranium, from the lower 
limb of Firmness to the upper confines of Philoprogenitiveness." 
"But, you know. Gall," rejoins Spurzheim, "that several of 
your bumps and knowing organs, which are mainly concerned in 
this process of Phrenological observation, are but small ; and 
although I acknowledge you for my master and instructor in this 
great science, you must yield to me on this point. Look here 
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what a volume of Individuality, Locality, Form, Size> Order-^ 
look only at this !"* " Zounds/' replies Dr Gall, *' what's this you 
tell me of small organs P Do you consider the quality and energy 
of this brain^ my fine temperament, and the high cultivation of 
these organs P I tell you these organs, small as you are pleased to 
call them, are able to do the work of twenty drowsy, phlegmatic 
half-dead cones of bulging waterish matter, hardly deserving the 
name of cineritious substance at all. Look you here ! Do you 
observe the distance from this to this ?t Besides, the palm of 
my hand. Sir. I use the palm ;% and not the thickest hair can 
present any obstruction to the exquisite sensibility and delicacy 
of its touch. Its sensibility is so acute, and so highly improved 
and cultivated by practice, that through the thickest hair. Sir- 
through the thickest hair, it can detect the nice lines of division 
and boundaries of the organs, without the smallest chance or pos- 
sibility of error or mistake. Talk to me, indeed, of small organs I 
No, no, Spurzy ; never say a word more about it. There is no 
organ but Self Esteem in that region of the brain. It comprises 
and claims for its own the whole cineritious substance, medullary 
matter, together with all the parts and portions of those vulgar, 
ordinary, visible, intruding anatomical organs, that thrust their 
unsought presence within its precincts, down to the base of the 
brain and to the centre of the medulla oblongata, where all our 
cones meet. Every atom within the confines of that * magic cir- 
cle' belongs to Self Esteem alone." 

This, then, is **the real extent** and nature of the difference 
between Gall and Spurzheim, on the question of the existence or 
non-existence of this organ of Concentrativeness — the one says it 
is, and the other says it is not. It appears, however, that Mr 
Combe thinks it fit to explain to us this small and invisible differ- 
ence between these two distinguished men and masters of Phre- 
nology, by saying that " the real extent" of it '* is this — Dr Spurz- 
heim admits two organs lying between Firmness and Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, but Dr Gall only one," as if any one needed to be told *'the 
real extent" of the difference between two men, when one of them 
says ai/e and the other no to the existence of an organ. Instead 
of throwing any new light upon the subject, it rather appears to 
me that this apparently open and confident, but somewhat con- 
strained and indistinct statement of the difference, might chance 
to lead hasty and careless readers to imagine that " the real ex- 
tent" of the difference between Gall and Spurzheim was not very 
great. 

But it was not solely for the purpose of showing the different 
conclusions which the most eminent Phrenologists come to, upon 
their experiments and facts, as to the existence or non-existence 
of this and others of their organs, that I have brought this pas- 
sage of the system of Phrenology under your review. Had this 
been my only object, I should have instanced also Benevolence, 

* Pointing to his own head. f From his ear to his eyebrow, 

f This, we are informed, wa9 Gall's method of ^manipulating." 
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Conscientiousness, and Language, with regard to which organs 
and faculties Drs Gall and Spurzheim, and Mr Gombe^ are equally 
at sixes and sevens, as they are with regard lo this of Concentra« 
tiveness. But my purpose was, further, to illustrate and fortify 
as we proceed, and as opportunity falls in our way, my former 
reasonmgs, proving the impossibility of discovering the size of the 
organs lying under smooth surfaces. For what can be a stronger 
proof and illustration of that impossibility than this, wher« the 
Phrenologists differ upon the question whether one or two organs 
are contained within the boundaries that range between Firm- 
ness and FhiloprogenitivenesB on the back part of the head ? 
They cannot tell or decide the question. One party has it that 
there are two organs contained in that space, while the other 
maintains there is but one ; and they both agree to lay aside their 
differences, and to let the matter lie over for further considera- 
tion. They cannot tell whether Firmness and Philoprogenitive- 
ness join together^ or whether a large area of neutral ground, 
belonging to some other organ, known or unknown, lies between 
them ; and yet they pretend to tell the sizes of these organs, 
although, upon the supposition of Gall's opinion being correct^ 
they must be, in fact, one half larger each than they must be 
reckoned if Spurzheim's and Combe's opinion gain the ascen- 
dant. The Phrenologists cannot tell whether these two organs 
«well themselves out, and extend themselves to their junction 
under the skull, or whether another organ, equal in size to th^ 
entire volume of each, insinuates itself between tbem, and has a 
separate existence ; and yet they pretend to tell how much room 
is occupied by each of them, or by each of four or six organs, 
lying under one smooth and uniform siurface o£ the same skull- 
cap. 

I observed, a little while ago, that the harmony of the Phre- 
nologists, in thus amicably waiving the question, as to the exist- 
ence or not of this organ and faculty, and in concurring to inform 
us it lies over for further investigation, shows that they are not 
unmindful of the policy of being careful " not to breed divisions 
in their camp, at this early stage of their existence, and of their 
rising faith, surrounded, as they are, with persecutors and enemies 
of whom they so pathetically, yet heroically complain, as per- 
versely obstructing its progress ;" and as it is my resolution not 
to advance any thing in these lectures that I do not illustrate 
from the books and institutes of the science, X shall here say a 
few words in corroboration of this statement. 

In the Introduction to his System of Phrenology, Mr Combe 
tells us that similar to the obstructions now thrown in the way 
of the advancement of the science of Phrenology, was the oppo- 
sition given to all new and great discoveries, and such the tribu- 
lation experienced by all those noble benefactors of mankind who 
propounded them to the world in preceding ages ; and he affec- 
tionately and affectingly warns us not to add our " low engen- 
dered " battles to obstruct Ikk great discovery^ or to damn our- 
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selves to everlasting f&tAe, by our feeble and impotent efforts to 
stem and roll back the high and mighty wave of Phrenological 
truth advancing to overwhelm us. He reminds us, at page 7 of 
his Introduction, of " the prejudices, sordid interests, and con- 
temptible vanities" that were disgustingly made manifest to 
the world, in the opposition given to the discoveries of Galileo^ 
of Harvey, and of Sir Isaac Newton, by which reference to these 
great names, we may discover that Mr Combe is not deficient in 
the courage necessary to claim what is his due, or in that grand 
elevation of sentiment which disdains all low comparisons, and 
which thinks it no robbery to challenge equality and station side 
by side with the first and noblest of the race of men. He adds, 
therefore, in the next page to that last referred to — page 8 of his 
Introduction — the following serious counsel : — " Let us dismiss 
prejudice," he says, "and calrcly listen to evidence and reason ; 
let us not encounter even the chance of adding our names to the 
melancholy list of the enemies of mankind, by refusing, on the 
strength of mere prejudice, to be instructed in the new doctrines 
submitted to our consideration; let us inquire, examine, and 
decide." If, however, we inquire, examine, and decide, against 
Mr Combe's cherished science, it must be all, it appears, the 
effect of prejudice; and we have nothing for it but submit to be 
branded with the honeyed imputation of " the enemies of man- 
kind," pursuing sordid interests," and actuated by " contemptible 
vanities." We are also liable to the charge of deficient Conscien- 
tiousness; for Mr Combe tells us further, in treating of this faculty, 
at page 360 of his first volume, that he has " observed " — I now 
quote his words — " 1 have observed,' he says, " that individuals 
in whom Love of Approbation was large, and Conscientiousness 
not equal in proportion, were incapable of conceiving the motive 
which could lead any one to avow a belief in Phrenology, while 
the tide of ridicule ran unstemmed against it. If public opinion 
should change, such persons would move foremost in the train of 
its admirers ; they instinctively follow the doctrines that are roost 
esteemed from day to day, and require our pity and forbearance^ 
as their conduct proceeds from a great moral deficiency, which is 
their misfortune rather than their fault." 

How amiable ! — how magnanimous is it to have this enlarged 
charity for one's poor, unconscientious, and immoral adversaries ! 
You perceive here that Mr Combe sees clearly into the motives 
and inmost recesses of the minds and organs of those ill-condi- 
tioned and immoral persons who oppose Phrenology; and that, 
with a prophetic eye, he can foretell that if public opinion should 
change, they would be the foremost meanly to follow their base 
instincts^ and to swell the crowding train of its triumphant ad- 
mirers. He also discovers with the same unerring certainty, that 
they are incapable even of conceiving the sublime motives, the 
lofty moral grandeur and disinterestedness of the man who has 
dared to bare his breast to the shafts of ridicule which have 
been aimed at Phrenology — ^to stem its tide — and to shelter with 
his giant arm, and ample protection, the weak and tender in- 
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fancy of his darling adopted child. Mr Combe has done all this^ 
and has forced his adversaries, as he informs us, to " reel back 
from the encounter."^ Mr Combe has done all this ; and he may 
boast like Coriolanus that ''alone he did it." He must* no 
doubt, therefore, often feel somewhat moody and dissatisfied 
when he contemplates the obtuseness of those opponents^ who> 
being themselves destitute of that high-toned feeling, and of 
that conscientiousness required to comprehend or appreciate his 
exalted merit, are so slow to award him his due meed of praise. 
And hence it is, perhaps, that being un supplied with a compe- 
tent trumpeter, though he has many of smaller note^ he cautiously 
takes the instrument into his own hands and gives it a gentle 
puff himself, thinking it not unmeet that he should ruffle up the 
spirits of those '' dull unmindful villains," by giving them this 
modest but significant hint of the exalted position which he 
occupies, and of the mild and chastened contempt with which 
he looks down upon them from his height. 

But not only does Mr Combe let us know that those who op- 
pose Phrenology are deficient in Conscientiousness. He further 
informs us> at page 586, they are equally deficient in Causality, 
and are thus naturally incapacitated for perceiving its trudi. 
The inference you see is clear, therefore, and follows necessarily 
without stress or strain, by the strictest rules of logical deduc- 
tion, that we are all knaves and fools, who do not perceive and 
acknowledge the truth of the Phrenological creed. 

Now, I ask, was there ever before known pragmatical conceit 
and imbecility combined or naivete to equal this ? Or was ever 
any science before known to be maintained upon such grounds, 
or to be endeavoured to be propped up and propagated by such 
arguments ? And yet this is a staple and standing argument with 
the Phrenologists; repeated, as we shall see presently, from one 
to another, engrossed in all their books, ana gravely held and 
maintained as a settled point of doctrine. What then is the 
meaning of all this but to say — '' Stand aside, thou art vile ! and 
do not pretend to put your reason on the same foot with mine. 
I am better constituted than thou — I have a larger bump of 
Causality, and it belongs to me and to such as approach near to 
me in that endowment, to decide all questions of truth and false- 
hood. Be contented then with the lot assigned thee by the 
Great Author of our beings ; submit to our decisions ; take us for 
your guides ; and listen to our dictates as to the oracles of Him 
who has appointed us to conduct your steps to the temple of 
knowledge, by the indelible mark and seal which He has stamped 
upon our foreheads, and which should proclaim our vocation to 
all the world." 

But what should those think who know, or those who are yet 
to be told, that all this about Conscientiousness is gravely ad- 
vanced by Mr Combe, with reference to a supposed organ, the 
existence of which is denied by the founder of the science, and 
which he himself admits to be doubtful, by concluding his lucu« 
* See Advertisement to the Third Edition of the System of Phrenology. 
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bration upon it in these terms :— -'' The organ is regarded as es* 
tablished." I cannot but think, therefore, that before giving in 
to such wretched speculations as these, and assigning them, as 
here exhibited, a place in his system, Mr Combe might have 
waited to see whetner they should not be all overthrown Phre- 
nologically, by that farther investigation yet required, in his own 
estimation, to confirm or to confute his supposition of the ex- 
istence of such an organ. 

Leaving Mr Combe, however, to enjoy his happy conceit, I 
proceed to show you that this is, as I stated, a standing argu- 
ment with the Phrenologists, repeated from one to another, and 
laid down as a serious and settled doctrine and article of their 
creed. It is an argument quite worthy of the Phrenologists, 
and of their cause, being framed in due and exact accordance 
with the approved method of those thorough-going theorists who 
dogmatise upon the creations of their distempered fancies, in lieu 
of evidence, and anathematise all gainsayers who will not bow to 
their authority, or worship their opinions. 

This grand argument is reconcocted and reduplicated in the 
following passages :•— 

^ What class of persons," says Mr Macnish, at page 203, '* are likely to be 
the most bitter enemies of Phrenology ? 

" ^hose," he answers, " who themsel7es possess a defective moral and in- 
tellectual development. Some men of great talent and perfect integrity hare 
opposed the science through ignorance ; but their opposition, so far from being 
of an unmitigable character, would disappear at once before the light of a 
proper knowledge of the subject. This has already happened in many in- 
stances ; and some who formerly ridiculed Phrenology as an idle chimera, are 
now amongst the most able and enthusiastic of its supporters. Where the 
development, however, is morallv or intellectually defective, the opposition 
will continue in the face of any evidence, however strong." 

And to this part of his text Mr Macnish adds the following 
note, containing the same argument, from an American writer. 
Professor Caldwell of Philadelphia — his " New Views of Peni- 
tentiary Discipline," — which you will observe degenerates, in the 
hands of this professor, into absolute scurrility :— ^ 

''Neither Homer's Thersites, whose cranium was 'misshapen,'" says this 
extract from Caldwell, *' nor any of Shakspeare's personages, with ' foreheads 
villanously low ' (Shakspeare has it viUanous low), could have been easily pro- 
selyted (he means proselytised) to the doctrines of Phrenology. The reason 
is obvious. Their own heads would not have ' passed muster.' Their belief, 
therefore, would have been self-condemnatory. And as no man is bound, in 
common law, to give evidence against himself, neither is it very consistent with 
the laws of human nature, for any one to beUeve, more especially to avow lus 
belief, to his own disparagement. As the hump-backed, knocked-kneed, and 
bandy-legged, have an instinctive hostility to the exercise of gymnastics, it is 
scarcely to be expected that the flat-heads, apple-heads, and suear-loaf-heads, 
will be favourably disposed to that of Phrenology. Nor will those whose 
brains are so ponderous behind, and light before, that their heads seem in 
danger of tilting backwards.*' 



Such is Professor Caldwell's version of this argument; but 
not, as it would seem, yet satisfied with these various and brilli- 
ant displays of it, Mr Macnish has it again, the third time, at 
page 154> as follows :— • 
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** What happens," he inqniresy '^ when Causality is small ? 

" la thb case/' he says, '* the arg^umeots of such persons are illogical and 
inconsecutive. They experience great difficulty in tracing effects to thehr 
causes, and are incapable of any thing like deep and connected reasoning. 
From their feeble appreciation of the force of evidence, it is extremely difficmt 
to convince such persons of the truth of Phrenology." 

I told you that this argument was reduplicated in the passages 
I should adduce. You have it, then, at full, in all the rich and 
varied phraseology of the American professor, as well as in the 
less gaudy, but more chaste diction of Mr Macnish. 

And what, then, does the whole of this amount to ? You se^ 
plainly that, if you desire to have the reputation of *' deep,** " con- 
secutive," and correct reasoners ; or, it you wish to be considered 
as men of talent and integrity, you must, for one thing, believe 
in Phrenology. You must be able to appreciate, and appreciat- 
ing admire and acknowledge the force and validity of the evidence 
in favour of the doctrines — the clear and convincing evidence 
which we have thus far surveyed — the deep, consecutive, and 
correct reasoning contained in this book of Mr Macnish's — who 
no doubt considers himself one of those men ''of great talent and 
integrity who formerly ridiculed the science as an idle chimera, 
but who are now amongst the most able and enthusiastic of Its 
supporters ;" for he informs us in the first page of his book, that 
before he was converted to the faith of Phrenology, he '* spoke 
of it with great contempt, and took every opportunity o£ turning 
it into ridicule." 

The whole of this argument appears to me, however, to pro* 
ceed upcm a slight mistsJ^e on the part of the Phrenologists, who 
seem to have forgotten one-half of their doctrines when they ven- 
tured to sport it. For, the moment any individual becomes con* 
vinced, and converted to the truth of the doctrines, he is imme- 
diately invested with a head which will " pass muster.'* If his 
Causality be small, what of that ? he is necessarily assured it is 
of first-rate quality, since he can so well appreciate the evidence 
of Phrenology. He may have a fiat-heaa an apple-head, or a 
sugar-loaf-head — what does it signify ? he must not be frightened 
away for that Are not all the faculties '* good in themselves," 
as Mr Macnish informs us, " the Creator having endowed us widi 
them," as he tells us, at page 163, " that they might be rationally 
gratified ?" Besides, though it be evident that all the develop- 
ments of what they call " the higher Qualities" upon the cranium 
of this regenerated individual are small, yet still it is equally evi- 
dent that they must be eminently energetic ; and though all his 
developments of what they call ''the lower propensities" are 
large, is it not still clear that they must be, in a great measure, 
apathetic ? 

The true and appropriate answer, however, to these waspish 
sallies of the Phrenologists is a very obvious and easy one; 
although, unfortunately, it can only be stated in their own strain, 
and by following their own fashion of speaking at random, and 
not inquiring very curiously into the truth or evidence of what 
we say. It is simply to assure them that by far the greater part 
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of the heads of Phrenologists are oiore like to thone of baboons 
than men — flat-heads^ apple-headsj and sugar-loaf-heads; and 
that nothing less than the combined force of flattery and self-con* 
celt could hinder them from perceiving it. 

Mr Macnish says^-'^ When the development is morally and 
intellectually defective, the opposition to Phrenology will con-^ 
tinue^ in the face of any evidence, however strong ;" and Pro- 
fessor Caldwell re-echoes the profound sentiment. Now, 1 ap- 
peal to every man who has the least experience or knowledge of 
human nature, whether contrariwise it is not the fact, that those 
who are morally and intellectually defective, are the most easy 
to be convinced or incited to give their assent to any nonsense 
whatever, or to any doctrines, true pr false, good or bad, that 
anybody thinks it worth while to endeavour to pers^ade them 
of. Nor will such individuals, or imbedUs, have any difliculty 
in b^ng reconciled to their own development or craniology. On 
^e contrary, such are the very persons whom you can most 
easily make to believe that white is black and black white. 

But once more, I ask, what is the amount and purport of this 
argument ? It is an appeal to the self-conceit and weakness of 
those to whom it is addressed. It tells them^ in plain t^rms, that i^ 
must be all owing to the mal-conformation of their brains if they 
)do not receive and believe the doctrines of Phrenology. The 
Phrenologists, no doubt, think, that if no less cogent an argu- 
ment will convince and convert their opponents, this must. To 
be positively assured that if they cannot or will not believe in 
Phrenology, there is no alternative— there is no door opep by 
which they may escape from the dread and intolerable conse? 
ouence*— from the damning proof which such a daring act as the 
denial of their evidence nirnishes, that those who do deny it 
have villanous heads and brains, and are, in fact, idiots. To be 
informed of all this, I say, cannot fs^l to arouse and alarm the 
most hardened unbeliever. A denunciation of this forpe and 
imminence, what desperate sinner shall venture to disregard ? 
At all events there may be some tolerable security that no clod- 
polled wiseacre, whose brain or whose organs are incapable to 
distinguish an anathema from an argument, shall have the hardi- 
hood to brave th^ impending condemnation. All such, it may 
be expected, will discreetly &ink, that under an alternative sp 
terrific, it is safest to believe- 

This, then, we must understand to be the argumentum in terror 
rem of the Phrenologists, which, if it be not found potent enough 
to bring within their fold those stifl'-necked apd fastidious indisi 
viduals, who affect to be nic^ ^nd scrupulous about evidence, 
and all that sort of thing, mav be nevertheless justly expected %^ 
have the proper weight and influence with those more tracta^ble 
^d amiable persons who are meekly impressed with a sense of 
their own fallibility^ and with that salutary deference to the 
opinions of their instructors, which frees the latter from much 
inconvenient trouble ^nd unnecessury punctiliousness in making 
put thfiir proofs. 
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Haying now, I thinks sufficiently canvassed this argument of 
the Phrenologists, which, I helieve, however^ is one of the most 
effective they employ, I here dismiss it ; and, not to conclude 
with so barren a topic, but to allow ourselves to breathe a little 
more freely before parting, after these robgh and rugged encoun- 
ters which we have had in the preceding part of the lecture, I 
shall beg to direct your attention, for a few moments longer, to 
another and I trust less repulsive subject. I shall offer you a few 
observations on one of the Phrenological faculties^-the faculty of 
Firmness, which the Phrenologists imagine to be a separate sub- 
stantive power, isolated from all the rest, arising from a distinct 
organ, operating upon and having influence over all the others, 
being connected with them, as it were, by ropes and pulleys, by 
means of which they are drawn into tightness and tension, through 
the agency of this extrinsic operator ; but which tightness and 
tension I take to be derived from a totally different and less 
complicated origin — ^namely, from the inherent qualities of the 
faculties of the mind themselves, or, if the Phrenologists will 
have it so, of the organ of the mind — the whole brain — when 
impressed by powerful external motives or causes. For, if you 
place a cat in a corner, and bay it, it instantly acquires the faculty 
of firmness and of resoluteness, which it would not possess if a 
door were opened, by which it might escape. And its firmness 
appears to me to arise wholly from the motive which it then feels 
to exert all its energies, and which determines all its faculties to 
work together towards one end — ^to extricate its little microcosm 
from the perilous situation in which it finds itself — without any 
separate organ being invested with that function. 

The faculties themselves may be more perfect in one man than 
another, and more prompt to be braced into firmness by the same 
motive, without the supposition of their being acted upon, or 
drawn into that state, by ropes or pulleys from an extrinsic organ. 

To the Phrenologist, then, I say, you show me here upon your 
map, what you assert to be the indication or sign of firmness ; 
and I ask you for your facts that prove it to be so. Perhaps the 
Phrenologist answers,— -Here it is largely developed on this cast 
of the skull of an individual who was remarkable for the quality. 
Well, I reply, that is one instance. Here, he rejoins, is another. 
I am not yet satisfied, I say these are but two instances ; can you 
give me any more ? O ! he replies, I have found it in every per- 
son remarkable for firmness, whose head I have examined ; and 
you may examine for yourself every one's head you know to pos- 
sess the quality in an eminent degree, and you will not fail to find 
upon his skull the sign of it— that is, a large development upon 
the place where it is marked in our map. 

Now, without reference to the difficulties already shown, and 
acknowledged to some extent by the Phrenologists themselves, 
in the way of making the examination correctly — without refer- 
ence to my capability, or the capability of any one for making 
such an examination, I still reply that, independently of these 
considerations and objections^ numerous and formidable as we 
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have seen them to be, I cannot receive this answer as satisfactory. 
Forj to waive other questions at present, your main fact or asser* 
tion is necessarily equivocal, and, indeed, altogether undetermin* 
able. It is difficult, nay it is impossible to tell, in contemplating 
the proofs o^Jirmness in any individual, how much proceeds from 
constitution or organization, and how much from strength of 
motive, arising from the circumstances under which he has acted 
or under the influence of which he has been educated. 

The native Indians of North America, we are assured by every 
traveller who has visited their abodes, and delivered to us tidings 
respecting them, have all the unsurpassed firmness to endure the 
extremest pain which can be inflicted on the human frame, by the 
utmost ingenuity of their enemies in the arts of torture, without 
allowing the slightest indication to escape them of experienc- 
ing any inconvenience, by word or action. Now, what degree, 
or what evidence of firmness can exceed this ? And yet there is 
no exception — they all possess this faculty of firmness in this extra- 
ordinary degree, than which there can be none greater. Does 
not this then show that this faculty is produced wholly by educa- 
tion and strength of motive ? For it cannot reasonably be sup- 
posed, and can never be conceded without proof, that they have 
all the same form of skull, or development of this organ. How, 
then, have they all this extraordinary degree of firmness ? Just 
because they have all a very powerful motive impelling them to 
this exhibition. 

They know with what bitter scorn their enemies would espy 
any, the smallest indication of weakness ; and to what contemp- 
tuous insult and reproach they would expose, not only them- 
selves, but their nation or tribe, by any, the smallest relaxation of 
their determined resolve and bearing above pain. They know, 
moreover, that any such indication would not lessen their pain, 
or give them the smallest chance of escape from the hands or toils 
of their inveterate and legitimate tormentors. The whole seems, 
therefore, to be an effort of calculation and reason. They know 
further to what degree their name and memory would be exe- 
crated, when with what mortification their tribe, who are all their 
friends, brothers, and kindred, should learn their disgrace, from 
the scofis, and taunts, and shouts of triumph with which their 
enemies would greet them when they should meet again on the 
next battle field. They have also themselves witnessed and as- 
sisted at many spectacles of the same kind of infliction, done upon 
their captive enemies, and have felt the sentiment of admiration 
and respect at the unshaken constancy invariably displayed, and 
their imaginations are fired, and their bosoms warmed, with a 
desire of the like glory. 

From considerations such as these, the most powerful motive 
is created in their minds ; and thus it is that their heroic firmness 
is produced, and that they become, like Macbeth, 

• " Settled and bent up, 

Each corporal agent to the terrible feat;" 

and thus it is that resolution, oonhtSiXiQy,Jirmneis, is produced. 
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It 18 indeed stated by Mr Combe and Mr Macnish, in treating 
of this faculty of Firmness, in order to break the force^no doubt, 
of this argument, that in the North American Indians the organ 
'' is greatlv deyeloped." But they do not prove this, Mr Combe 
acknowledging that ''the society possesses only two casts of the 
skulls of this tribe." These are his words. We are entitled to 
conclude, therefore, that this affirmation is hazarded at a venture, 
in anticipation of the argument I have now advancecL 

But not only the American Indians, but many other nations, 
civilized as well as savage, and, what perfects and completes the 
argument, sections of the same nation have displayed unconq^uer- 
able firmness when impelled by nmilar and powerful motives. 
Not to take up your time by a lengthened statement and array 
of such instances, I shall only mention those resolute and intrepid 
bands of our own countrymen, the Covenanters, who manifested 
the possession of this faculty of firmness to a degree which has 
ever since been the admiration of their posterity ; who exposed 
themselves to expulsion from their homes, to the loss of their 
goods and possessions, to the exposure of their persons by night 
and by day, on the hill side and in the cavern of the rock, and 
on the bleak unsheltered moors of their country ; endoring pain, 
and sickness, and death, and encountering their better armed, and 
more numerous adversaries and oppressors, with SL^rmtuss which 
was universal amongst them, which quailed at no danger, and 
which submitted to no compromise of their conscience or opinions. 

Now, if the quality of firmness can be thus produeed by motive, 
to the deme here described, how much, I ask, will be left to he 
accounted for by a cranio development, or supposed orffan ? 

I shall only add that the same mode of argument applies, with 
equal force, to several other of the faculties m the Phrenological 
category. 



lECTURE IV. 

ARGUMENT. 

Qaestion of the Temperaments discussecL — Utility and truth of Phrenology 

estimated. 

I COME now to consider the question of the temperaments. 

Already, in the preceding discussions, I think I have shown 
difficulties enow in the way of the tyro, or of any one who should 
be furnished with a Phrenological bast, or map of the *' forms," 
** appearances," and ** situations " of the signs of the organs 
upon the skull, and be required to prove the science for himself; 
but here we are introduced to a new and superabundant source 
of uncertainty, of difficulty, and of latitude, in estimating the 
energy or power of the organs, which must be added to those, of 
themselves I should imagine sufficiently formidable, before enu- 
merated and surveyed. This source of difficulty and of latitude, 
in estimating the power of the organs, has been already casually 
and cursorily alluded to necessarily as we went along ; but I 
must here notice it more particularly, although it is not my in- 
tention to detain you long upon the subject, or to attempt to dis- 
play it in all its dimensions, because a very brief and general 
statement of its nature will be sufficient to show that it applies 
to every instance or observation upon an individual, in the esti- 
mate of the power of his Phrenological organs ; and also because, 
where proofs are so numerous and superabundant, it would be 
useless as well as tedious to insist upon every one of them, or to 
attempt to treat them all in the same minute and particular 
manner, were that even possible in a question so extensive, where 
the details are so numerous and so complicated as to be altogether 
exhaustless, and where they certainly are unworthy of such tedi* 
ous and supererogatory labour. 

The following is the classification of the temperaments, as I find 
them set down at page 156 of my author. His question is here :— 

*^ How are the temperaments olassified ? 

" The pare temperaments," he answers, " are four in nnmber : — The Lym- 
phatic, the Sanguine, the Bilious, and the Nervous / bat they are often found 
in combination. Thus we have ^ Sanguine-LymphcOic, the Nervous-Bilious, 
the Bilious^Nervous, the Nervotts- Sanguine, &c. Sometimes even three tem- 
peraments are united, and thus we ha?e the Nervtms^Sa/nguvne-BiliouB, the 
Nervous-Sanguine-Lymphatic, and so on." 

Se that you see, these being varied in different proportions and 
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def^ees, the number of compounds can have no limits and ispro- 
bably as various as the number of individuals in existence. Each 
individual must, therefore^ have a different rule applied, or allow- 
ance made, for the effect of temperament, in estimating the power 
of bis Phrenological organs. 

How great a temptation is this then to lead even the honest, 
but ardent, disciple astray ? And how easy must it be for him 
to make up any deficiency, or to correct any superabundance of 
power in an organ out of this fund of temperament, which may 
be estimated for more or for less, as the observer pleases ? Here 
is a fund ever at hand, or in bank, ready to be drawn upon to 
any amount required. Must not this then present a strong in- 
ducement to the ardent and enthusiastic disciple, allowing him 
to be ever so honest, to save his doctrine from reproach or default, 
and to draw out of this fund the precise sum required to bring 
the development of the organ, and the manifestation of the m^ 
culty, to an exact balance ? 

At page 158 Mr Macnish says again, by way of question :— 

** The state of the brain, then, is inflaenced by the prevailing temperament ? 

*' So much 80," he replies, '' that, in inferring character, the temperament 
requires always to be taken into consideration. Supposing a lymphanc person 
to possess the same shape and size of brain as a biuous one, he will TPfvnifiw4 
far less energy and activity of mind.** 

Again, at page 161 Mr Macnish says :— 

** Does this doctrine of the temperaments throw great obstacles in the way 
of predicating character ?*' 

He replies :— 

** It does not ; for a knowledge of quality of brain is as mnoh one of the 
Phrenological conditions as that of quantity. A tme Phrenologist always 
calculates the effect which temperament produces, seeing that on this the 
quality of the cerebral texture seems chiefly to depend. In estimating the 
strength of two men, we do not judge absolutely by their size : the one who 
is least in dimensions may yet possess the greatest energy in his muscular 
system. If, however, the muscles of the large man are not only bulkier, but 
of equal quality as respects firmness and stamina, he must needs be the more 
athletic of the two. Other things being equal, the larger the muscles or brain, 
the greater will be the power possessed by them. A large lymphatic brain 
will display more vigour than a small one, although less £an that of a brain 
acted on by more energetic temperaments.** 

The illustration contained in the latter part of this passage, of 
the phenomenon and acknowledged fact that a smaller brain is 
frequently observed to possess greater power than a larger one, 
is all very good. It is all very legitimate and consistent reasoning ; 
and I agree without reserve in this doctrine, that the power 
and energy of the Phrenological organs, if they exist, and of 
the brain, which we know does exist, must depend upon its 
quantity and quality. But this is the very circumstance which 
gives occasion to all the difficulty which the effects of tem- 
perament or quality of brain introduces into the science of 
Phrenology, by making it necessary to esiimaie these effects; 
and although Mr Macnish here says that *' a true Phrenologist 
always calculates the isffect which temperament produces/' it 
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does not appear by what means, or upon what principles, he can 
calculate it correctly, except upon the principle of assuming 
Phrenology to be true, anil thence inferring that every disagree- 
ment between the size of an organ, and its manifestations of 
{lower that cannot be accounted for — or rather that the Phreno- 
ogists do not choose to account for— by any other of their mul- 
titudinous counterworking and modifying influences, must be 
ascribed to this one. 

No Phrenologist will, I suppose, pretend to tell whether the 
increase or diminution of power in an organ, depending upon 
temperament, amounts to one^half, ihree-'fourths, one-Jburth, or 
one-ttventieth of its whole power. How, then^ shall he pretend to 
calculate the proportion of that whole power belonging to tem- 
perament ? What pretence can he have to say he can estimate 
correctly the increase or diminution of power produced by tem- 
perament ; unless he takes the position, and we allow him to 
assume, that it amounts exactly to the quantity he requires to 
make up the difference exhibited between the conduct and actions 
of an individual and that which the size of a particular organ in 
his head would have led us to expect and infer ? What is to 
hinder him from making his estimate thus to vindicate his doc- 
trine? Or what check have we upon him, who can no more cal- 
culate this power than himself, that should hinder him from 
framing his estimate thus precisely to suit his purpose? His es- 
timate of the effects of temperament in such a case must be mani- 
festly arbitrary. It is all in his own hands to estimate it as he 
pleases. 

I thust here remark once more, then, how futile it would be, 
with this undefined and undefinable latitude of estimating the 
effect of temperament staring us in the face, for any one to at- 
tempt to meet the Phrenologists, or to refute their doctrines, by 
counter-experiments, when we see here that, whatever might be 
the number and apparent force of those experiments, or of the 
instances we should bring forward to contradict their theory, 
they would be all at once nullified by the arbitrary estimate of 
this single power of temperament. Whatever might be the dif- 
ference between the apparent power of particular organs, as mani- 
fested by conduct and action in the individuals we should pro- 
duce, and that power which should be indicated by the size of 
those organs, and which should have been expected to have been 
manifested in action, the anomaly would be at once got rid of 
by placing it all to the account of this single power of tempera- 
ment. 

Admitting then, as we most undoubtedly do, that a small 
brain, like a small man, may, owing to a difference of tem- 
perament, or superiority of internal structure, possess greater 
power and energy than a larger one, oppositely conditioned, 
this does not by any means simplify the science of Phre- 
nology, or in any degree lighten or remove the load of this diffi- 
culty. On the contrary, by illustrating the fact that it is neces- 
sary, as was before observed, to make allowance for the vast 
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diflTerence of power and effects of different brains of the selfsame 
size, arising from difference of temperament or structure, it not 
only admits the fact of this vast difference, but it illustrates fur- 
ther my position that this difference cannot be calculated. For 
who can calculate the difference of the strength of two men, 
or come to the knowledge of it, in any other way than by putting 
it to the proof, or trial, which of them can lift or carry the heaviest 
burden. And in like manner, I say, who can come to the knowledge 
of the power of different brains, except by the proof which the 
conduct and actions or performances of the individuals possessing 
them furnish ? This doctrine of the temperaments, then, serves 
only to show the utter worthlessness of the facts and experiments 
of Phrenology. It serves to show the hocus-pocus character of 
these pretended facts and experiments ; and adds another doad 
to that dim and hazy atmosphere in which the science was already 
submerged. 

But here a question falls to be considered which is of the utmost 
importance in this discussion, and which, although it is vaguely 
hinted at, both by Mr Combe and Mr Macnish, is nowhere treated 
discursively or unfolded by them, but suffered to die in embryo 
like many others, because, I believe, the bare statement of it will 
be seen to threaten the loose and rickety fabric of Phrenology 
with a gunpowder treason, or explosion into the air. 

This question is, — How far quality of brain or superiority and 
inferiority of internal structure exist, beyond what is discover- 
able by external physiological indications or temperaments ; and 
what is the range or extent of this difference, which cannot bfi 
-known or calculated by any such external marks ? 

Mr Macnish says, in the passage last cited, that upon tempera- 
ment '' the quality of the cerebral texture seems chiefly to de^ 
pend." He does not therefore say it depends wholly upon tem- 
perament. But in another place he seems to go further — at page 
177 he saysf — " Where organs not remarkably developed accom- 
pany strong faculties, the mental cultivation will be found to have 
been great, and the quality of brain to be very superior." Here 
again difference of quality of brain seems to be admitted without 
reference to temperament. 

But Mr Combe is still more explicit upon this head. At page 32 
of the introduction to his System of Phrenology, treating of the 
*' influence of size on the power of the organs," he says that the 
brain, as well the nerves and muscles, " may be of a fine struc- 
ture or of a coarse structure ;" and in other parts of the same 
introduction we gather that his doctrine is, that the constitutional 
qualities of the brain are indicated io a certain extent only by tem- 
perament. At page 550, treating of the organ of Language, he 
says : — '• There appears to be a quality of brain, no external in* 
dication of which is known, which communicates the character 
of retentiveness to all the intellectual organs, and which greatly 
augments the power of remembering the impressions they have 
received. Sir Walter Scott appears to have possessed this quality ; 
for it is said he never forgot anything he had ever heard^ seen, or 
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read." And again, at page 44 of his introduction^ he says :— ** It 
is thus clearly admitted that constitution or quality of brain greatly 
modifies the effects of size upon the mind." 

In these passages Mr Combe distinctly admits there is a finer 
and coarser texture— a superior and inferior quality of brain— 
" no external indication of which is known." In what predica- 
ment, then, does this leave the Phrenologists? It leaves them in 
total darkness. It cannot be known. It cannot be calculated. Is 
not this, then, very like a blow up io the pretensions of the Phre- 
nologists, to estimate the power of their organs or of the brain ? 

Here is a distinct and obvious cause of difference in the power 
of the organs, and of different brains, of the same size, exclusive 
of what is supposed to be indicated by temperament. Here is an 
obvious and intelligible cause of strength or weakness in the fa- 
culties and mental powers, arising from quality of brain, of which 
it is confessed that "no external indication is known;" which is 
stated and admitted in the passages I have cited, but not deve- 
loped or discussed ; for neither Mr Combe, nor any other Phre- 
nologist, handles this subject further, or inquires into its conse- 
quences. 

Mr Combe, we see, affirms of this cause of difference in the 
power of different brains, arising from quality, or superiority of 
internal structure, that no external indications of it are known. 
But there are external indications of it, and these are to be found 
in the conduct and actions, or performances, of the individuals 
who possess it — in the productions of genius — in the immortal 
creations of intellect. These, and such as these, are the only 
certain indications of quality of brain, or of superiority of internal 
structure — indications, however, which we shall in vain look to 
find, by our utmost scrutiny^ in examining the outside of any 
man's head. 

Difference of quality of brain then being allowed, exclusive of 
that which is indicated by temperament, and which cannot^ 
therefore, be known or calculated by any external physical marks> 
the question arises. What is the range, or extent, of this differ- 
ence ? For if this difference of quality of brain which cannot 
be calculated be great, and the difference of mental powers and 
qualities arising from it be also great, there is at once an end to 
Phrenology, because this difference of quality of brain, unknown, 
and undiscoverable, except by its effects, as seen in conduct and 
action, or performances, will account for all the variety which 
we observe in the natural powers and faculties of men ; and it i^ 
ftn admitted principle in philosophy, not to multiply causes un- 
necessarily, or to have recourse to several, when one is found to 
account for the whole phenomena, in a manner equally satisfac- 
torily and intelligibly as could be done by the supposition of a 
plurality of causes. 

This question, as to the extent or greatness of the difference of 
quality of brain and its effects, has been much debated under 
another guise of statement, or terms, namely these : — How far do 
the differences which we observe in the tnental powers and ^ 
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tion ? This question^ I say^ has been much debated^ and it is 
one which we shall probably never be able to determine with any 
near approach to exactness, either upon Phrenological or any 
other principles ; but we may be well assured, from the observed 
effects and external indications I have just alluded to, in the 
conduct and action, or performances^ of different individuals^ that 
the differences arising from this cause are very great. 

It appears, indeed, from the showing of the Phrenologists, as 
well as from common observation, that the differences of power 
of different brains, of the same size, are very great. This, how- 
ever, includes all the effects ascribed to temperament, by the 
Phrenologists, as well as of that quality, whatever it may be, and 
whatever its effects may amount to, of which they tell us no ex- 
ternal indications are known. But what, I ask, is temperament, 
as well as quality of brain, of whatever kind, but the effects of 
internal structure ? What is it but the effects of different com- 
bination and arrangement of the subtile and impalpable ma- 
terials whereof the frame and fabric of the brain, and whole 
body, are composed ? This it is that makes all the difference, 
exclusive of education, and other external circumstances, between 
the most active, animated, and energetic brains, and bodies, and 
the most sluggish and inert — this difference of combination and 
conformation of the parts and materials. 

The materials employed in the composition and formation of 
the brains and bodies of all mankind, are, I suppose, the same, 
being wholly taken from the same homogeneous masses, existing 
and abounding in the great storehouse of nature. The number 
of simple substances are found, by chemical analysis, to be the 
same in every individual, though the quantity of each of these 
different substances, as well as their modes of arrangement, be 
in every man different. What, then, can it be, but difference of 
structure, that makes all the original difference between one man 
and another ? The cause of blackness in the ^thiop is known 
to physiologists to be a minute difference in the structure of his 
skin from that of the white man ; and what other cause can be 
assigned for all the other natural differences of human brains and 
bodies, but this difference of structure or organization ? 

This difference, then, of structure, is all that is or can be meant 
by temperament ; and although there are certain obvious external 
marks and indications, by which we can distinguish the more 
gross and palpable differences of constitution and of vigour, and 
by which we may, perhaps, guess at those which are more hidden 
and abstruse, there are none so certain or specific in their cha- 
racters, as to acquaint us with those delicate and invisible dif- 
ferences of quality of brain upon which the most important 
effects and the greatest differences of mental powers and facul- 
ties depend ; none which are so infallible in their prognostics, as 
to enable us to predicate with any near approach to precision or 
correctness, the measure or extent of those mental powers, or to 
estimate the quantity of increased or diminished energy with 



which these unknown qualities of brain endow the possessors* 
For, how many men are there who differ but very little in ex- 
ternal form and appearance, or in their outward conformation and 
temperaments, who yet differ by infinite degrees in their mental 
powers and faculties ? This I put upon the broad ground of com- 
mon observation ; and I appeal to every man's experience for the 
confirmation of it. How, then, shall these differences be pre- 
tended to be explained by temperament? Yet there must be 
original and organic differences between these men, and these 
differences must necessarily have their origin in the different 
quality or structure of the brain, which is the organ of the mind. 

This word temperament, then, in the hands of the Phrenolo- 
gists, is merely a name, a handle, a peg, not to hang a doubt 
upon — for the Phrenologists do not know what it is to doubt- 
but to serve as a pivot upon which the nimble wheel of Phreno- 
logical certainty may twirl and revolve. This term tempera- 
ment, I say, in the hands of the Phrenologists, is merely a ca- 
balistic word, and a cover for their ignorance, when they pretend 
by pronouncing it to account for those unknown qualities of 
brain which form an impassable barrier to the discovery a priori 
of those great differences of mental powers, which can only be 
ascertained by their effects in action, or in speculation, or both. 

At page 198, towards the conclusion of his book, Mr Macnish 
has the following question and observations :— 

" Is not Phrenology," he says, ** a difficult science, seeing it requires atten- 
tion to so many circumstances, such as age, temperament, health of brain, and 
education ? 

" Phrenology is not difficult," he answers, ''to those who will take the 
trouble to study it as it ought to be studied ; and even if it were difficult, this 
is no argument against its utility and truth. With regard to the number of 
circumstances to which it demands attention, the science is not otherwise 
situated than any other. They are part and parcel of itself; they are certain 
of the conditions that belong to it ; and to study Phrenology without attending 
to them, would be as absurd as to attempt to get a proper knowledge of 
physiology without anatomy, or of astronomy without mathematics. Phreno- 
logy req^ards not merely the form and size of the brain, as is often ignorantly 
supposed, but also the diversified causes which affect its activity and vigour, 
the laws according to which those causes operate, and in general every cir- 
cumstance tending to influence the mental powers." 

We have here a small specimen of the difficulties which beset 
and perplex Phrenology, summarily stated ; and we have them 
half admitted, and half denied. In answer to his question, *' Is 
not Phrenology a difficult science ?" he says it is not ; but not, it 
would seem, feeling quite confident or comfortable upon this as- 
sertion, and thinking, perhaps, that after all he had before stated, 
this bolus might with difficulty ^o down, he endeavours to lubri- 
cate the throats of his readers and disciples, by making the oily 
addition, that "even if it were difficult, this is no argument 
against its utility and truth." As to its utility, I shall endeavour 
to estimate it presently ; but first let me recapitulate a few items 
as to its truth. Here, then, I must confess I am at a loss to con- 
jecture in what part of the field of discussion we have traversed 
with him^ Mr Macnish discovered it^ or how he was able to dis- 



entangle and draw it out from beneath the monntainous load o^ 
** those diversified causes," under which we have seen it to lie 
entombed and shrouded in the dungeon of his book. 

It is true Mr Macnish told us, at every turn in our progress^ 
that the truth was there. But it unfortunately happened that he 
never made it appear to our eyes, or showed us plainly that he 
had it. It appeared to his own eyes only^ whence I am apt to 
think that Phrenological truth is a ghost, and can be seen by one 
person only at a time. Mr Macnish flavoured us, indeed^ abun- 
dantly with conclusions, affirming the truth of every doctrine, but 
he omitted altogether what we should most have desired to see, 
namely^ the premises which should have supported these conclu- 
sions. His premises, however, he kept entirely to himself; and 
when, at various times, we pressed him urgently upon this point, 
you are my witnesses that he only told us drily we might go^ if we 
pleased, and search for them ourselves, for so, it seems, it is ruled, 
that the conclusions only shall appear in the Phrenological books. 

At our outset Mr Macnish made us large and magnificent pro- 
mises. He told us in his Preface, that the IPhrenologists proceeded 
upon *' the strictest principles of the inductive philosophy ;" and 
that, in the course of his work, he should find '^ an opportunity 
of bringing prominently forward all the objections, however im- 
portant or frivolous, which have been made to the science, and of 
meeting them with appropriate replies." Whether or not Mr 
Macnish has redeemed his pledges, I must leave you to be the 
judges. I shall only remind you here, as I am about to quit his 
company, of his manner of attempting it upon one or two oc- 
casions. 

When we arrived in our progress along with Mr Macnish, at 
the question of exceptions, he told us that *' a single exception 
would entirely overthrow whatever part of the Phrenological 
doctrine it should be at variance with, but that, when an apparent 
exception occurs, liCynust be attributed to ignorance on the part 
of the observer, or to a'^vtnit of health in the brain." This abso- 
lute must of his, however, he did not at all make out to our satis- 
faction. 

When we passed on, and came upon the question. Can the na- 
tural dispositions and talents be inferred by examination of the 
head ? Mr Macnish assured us that a Phrenologist knowing the 
modifying causes of temperament, education, example, and such 
like, could predicate the individual's natural dispositions and 
talents with great precision, afler such examination. But it did 
not appear to us that these, and such like modifying causes, 
could be themselves estimated with great precision, or with any 
precision at all, and we thought that still less could an inference 
depending on the correctness of these estimates be entitled to 
our confidence. And, as it further occurred to us, that the esti- 
mates of these modifying causes could be made higher or lower 
as the observer pleased, this assurance of great precision on the 
part of Mr Macnish appeared something very like an attempt to 
make sponges of us. 



When we turned the next corner, and stumbled violently against 
the obstacle of smooth surfaces/ Mr Macnish endeavoured to mi- 
tigate the severity of the shock we received, and to wheedle us to 
forget it, by softly lisping to us that although an inexperienced 
Phrenologist had much difficulty in estimating the size of the 
organs lying under these glossy surfaces, and was thence apt to 
deny the possibility of following up the science, he could assure 
us that an experienced one felt no such difficulty, but could es« 
timate their size correctly, although there was not the slightest 
bulging out of any particular part beyond those in its vicinity. 
But he could not, and did not show the possibility of doing this ; 
and we found that his master could not, and did not, afford hira 
any assistance under the sore distress and dilemma; he only 
groaned out that it must be posiiible, because otherwise Phrenology 
could not have any foundation. 

In short, as we travelled the way all along with him, Mr 
Macnish rather disappointed us. He promised at setting out to 
remove every difficulty, and clear away every obstruction, that 
should cross our path ; and admitting, as he did, that the route 
we must take was somewhat dangerous, and infested with bad 
men, perhaps robbers, he engaged to slay outright, or put to 
flight, every one of them that should venture to molest or attack 
us. He assured us he was well provided with arms, having a 
brace of large pistols, and a two-handed sword, besides a dagger^ 
which he said was the best weapon for execution at a close en- 
counter, against any odds. But as we advanced on our journey^ 
we found that with all this swagger, and note of preparation, Mr 
Macnish was the most harmless fellow imaginable. At the ap« 
proach of every danger, indeed, of which several were really 
imminent, he held the two-handed sword valiantly up before 
him, being persuaded that the very sight of it, together with the 
bold air he assumed — though we thought we could observe he 
shut his eyes at the same time — would frighten away all our dis- 
turbers. But on coming to the charge, with the very first that 
attacked us, who was not at all a giant, and but indifferently ac- 
coutered, with a weapon somewhat rusty and unpolished, Mr 
Macnish's great two-handed sword turned out to be but a wooden 
one, and went to shivers by the first stroke of our daring raga- 
muffin assailer. The dagger was equally inefficient with the 
sword, being of the same material ; and as for the pistols, though 
loaded to the muzzle, it appeared that the friend of whom Mr 
Macnish had borrowed his ammunition, had supplied him with 
blank cartridges only — whether through inadvertence, or wag- 
gish and wicked intention, we could never exactly learn, but pro- 
l[)ably he supposed that the wadding itself would do deadly 
execution ; for well known it was that this friend and prompter of 
our guide was very notional, and filled with strange and sur- 
prising crotchets. 

We naturally expected also, that we should have been well, 
nay, magnificently treated at every inn and stage upon the road. 
When we had sat down to dinner, therefore, at the first stopping 
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place^ we expected the most substantial viands^ such as roast beef 
and p1uni*pudding, but upon uncovering the dishes^ we found 
them only filled with warm water, nay, one or two of them with 
hydrogen gas, by the fumes of whien we were ^ell nigh suffo* 
Gated, before we could make our escape from the chamber. We 
were, therefore, more surprised and affronted than were the 
guests of Timon of Athens, for we had given no such cause, as 
they had done, to be so treated. 

But to return from these sad recollections, and pursue our 
dreary course, Mr Macnish tells us, in the last quoted passage, 
that *' Phrenology regards not merely the form and size of the 
brain, as is oflen," it seems, *' ignorantly supposed," but also all 
** those diversified causes which affect its activity and vigour, the 
laws according to which those causes operate, and, in general, 
every circumstance tending to influence the mental powers." 

What a field of investigation have we here opened up to us, or 
to those who would study Phrenology '* as it ought to be studied ?" 
Only consider this " every circumstance tending to influence the 
mental powers !" Not the form and size of the brain merely, or 
of the Phrenological organs, but all those diversified causes which 
affect their activity and vigour, the laws according to which those 
causes operate, and, in general, every circumstance tending to 
influence the mental powers. How immense — how infinite, I say 
again, is the range of investigation here presented to us ! And 
it is to be noted here that this whole field must be traversed, in 
every instance of the comparison of the size of a Phrenological 
organ with the force of the manifestations of its faculty, before 
the Phrenologist can say a word as to their agreement or disagree- 
ment with the doctrines of his science. No wonder Mr Macnish 
faltered when he said the science was not difficult, or that he 
added that little sweetening clause about its utility and truth. 
He could hardly expect that any considerations less momentous 
than those of its vast utility and obvious truth should engage us 
to study it '* as it ought to be studied." A prima facie case, or 
appearance of truth at least, he rightly judged, ought to be made 
out, before we should be called upon to climb the steep acclivi- 
ties or to dive into the profound labyrinths of the science. 

But what should we think of those Phrenologists who say. 
Here is a large bump or development of this or that organ ; there- 
fore, there ought to be very strong manifestations of the faculty ? 
What but that they know nothing at all about the science ; for 
no such conclusion follows necessarily from the doctrines. The 
organ may be apathetic, or it may be held in abeyance by the 
opposing influence of other organs, or by one or other of those 
diversified causes which affect its activity and vigour. The Phre- 
nologist, therefore, who is thoroughly versant in the doctrines of 
his science will make account of all these diversified causes of 
temperament, health of brain and the rest, and also of every cir- 
cumstance tending to influence the mental powers, namely, edu- 
cation, example, and the circumstances in which the individual 
has been placed, before he shall venture to say what ought to be 
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the force of the manifestations of the faculty belonging to the 
bump, however large or small it may be. 

Are we not told that the brain may be of a fine texture or of a 
coarse texture, or of a superior or inferior quality ? Are we not 
told that an organ may be altogether apathetic ? Are we not told 
that the different organs have a modifying influence upon one 
another ? And are we not told, finally, that one set of circum- 
stances in which the individual may be placed will cultivate^ 
excite, and invigorate the organ ; and that another set of circum- 
stances in which he may be placed will depress and deaden it ? 
And must not all these diversified causes of apathy or of vigour 
be considered, and their effects calculated by the Phrenologist, 
after manipulating the head, before he pronounces his dictum ? 

Mr Macnish tells us, you observe, in the passage last cited, that 
it is " often ignorantly supposed" that " the form and size of 
the brain" is the sole matter to be regarded in Phrenology. He 
there, then, undeceives those ignorant persons who labour under 
this delusion. I hope, therefore, if there be any such that hear 
me, who have looked with doubt or suspicion upon my endea- 
vours to convince them how far the consideration of form and 
size was from being the sole one, and to show them how many 
other " diversified causes" there are to be taken into account — I 
hope, I say, they will believe Mr Macnish. He informs you that 
all these *' diversified causes" are •' part or parcel of the science 
itself;" and what sort of a matted bundle or witch knot they make 
of it we have partly seen. Yet, *' to study Phrenology," he says, 
'* without attending to all these diversified causes, would be as 
absurd as to attempt to get a proper knowledge of physiology 
without anatomy, or astronomy without mathematics." And 
what are the sciences which are here put in parallel with the sci- 
ences of physiology and astronomy ? They are the very exact 
and definite sciences of temperament, quality of brain, the effects 
of example, education and circumstances, and others of the like 
precise and determinate character, including, amongst the rest, 
the bright and simple science of the result or effects of the dif- 
ferent organs in modifying and controlling the motions and 
aberrations of their neighbours. But Mr Macnish here tells us 
further, that " the science is not otherwise situated" in this re- 
spect " than any other." What science, then, is it, I should like 
to be informed, whose consistence is made up of parts like these 
—whose conclusions are to be brought out and rested upon such 
uncertain inquiries and such inconclusive experiments as those 
which belong to the science of Phrenology ? 

So much, then, for the truth of Phrenology ; and now as to its 
utility : let us endeavour to estimate it. 

That this science — I mean the Craniology of the system, for, as 
to the metaphysical department, I trust I shall show it to be 
worse than useless — that this science of Craniology, I say, has 
not been productive of some beneficial effects I will not affirm. 
On the contrary, I freely concede that the agitation of the ques- 
tion, and the physiological investigations connected with it, have 
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very ronsi«lerably aclvancetl our knowledge of the anatomy and 
patliolu;;ry of the brain^ by having drawn to these subjects a much 
greater share of attention than had l>een previously paid to them ; 
and, as an important consequence of this attention, our knowledge 
and treatment of cases of insanity have been much improved, — as 
far as I am able to judge, who am not a professional man. In 
this instance, then, and perhaps in some others, the investigations 
connected with Phrenology nave undoubtedly been productive 
of beneficial results. These results, however, I submit^ have all 
proceeded from it as a physical science, are all extraneous to it, 
and have arisen in an accidental and indirect manner. 

But what has this science, so much boasted of by its professors^ 
achieved in its proper sphere, or in either of its departments, 
physical or moral ? In what page of its history does it record its 
triumphs? 

In the first place, as a physical science, all it has effected that 
I am aware of is to have enabled Mr Combe to select successfully, 
according to his own statement, a good servant girl or two, and 
to escape the evil fortune of having a bad boy obtruded upon 
him, whom some old woman would have persuaded him to em- 
ploy. If it has effected anything more than this, I should be glad 
to be informed what it is. I am sure it is but little, if anything 
more than this, that is recorded or stated in any of their books. 

As to what Phrenology has accomplished as a metaphysical, 
mental, and moral science, the full answer to that question will be 
given in the seventh and eighth lectures, which are devoted to 
that subject. I shall only observe, just now, that their lucubra- 
tions in that department have enabled the Phrenologists to draw 
up a list of what they call the primitive faculties, or constituent 
principles of human nature — thirty-five in number — to which they 
assign a sort of separate personal identity. This clumsy and un- 
wieldy apparatus of personages they manage, every Phrenologist 
according to his own method; for they dispute and contend 
amongst themselves as to what are the proper functions, or oflSces, 
of these faculties, and as to the different proportions or combina- 
tions of them, which go to the formation of different characters. 

But notwithstanding of these disagreements and differences 
amongst themselves — the more remarkable, not only from the 
limited time they have had to grow up in, and the comparative 
paucity of their writings, but from their pretension that the whole 
is based upon plain, undeniable faets which cannot be mistaken^- 
notwithstanding, I say, of these disagreements of the Phrenolo- 
gists amongst themselves, they make a great handle of the con- 
flicting theories of the metaphysical and moral writers who have 
preceded them, and condemn their doctrines indiscriminately, and 
in the mass, without assigning any more cogent reason than those 
differences for so doing. But though conflicting theory and doc- 
trine does undoubtedly prove that something is wrong, it does not 
prove that all is wrong. For as there can be but one true stand- 
ard or principle of moral conduct, or of right and wrong, drawn 
from the principles of human nature, all theories which are at 
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variance with that one must be false; and it will, I trust, appear, 
in our further discussion of this part of the question, that this true 
principle has been discovered and demonstrated by one of those 
authors whom Mr Combe condemns and sets aside, along with 
the multitude of other writers who have missed it, "at one fell 
swoop," and with a single stroke of his pen. 

I would not have it imagined, however, or understood, from 
what I have advanced here, or elsewhere, in these lectures, that I 
would insinuate, or contend, that there are not many instructive 
and important moral speculations and passages, on particular parts 
of moral science, to be found interspersed in the writings of Phre- 
nologists. There are indeed many such ; these, however, have 
no necessary connexion with the peculiar doctrines of Phrenology, 
are all based on that fundamental principle of moral science to 
which I have alluded, and might all have been written although 
the science of Phrenology had never been conjured up from the 
vasty deep. 

In Mr Combe's extensive and elaborate work, his " System of 
Phrenology*' — notwithstanding of its pervading error and obli- 
quity, which I am endeavouring to untwist, and of its many deep 
stains and blemishes, which in the course of these lectures I have 
been called to expose — there are, I willingly acknowledge, and 
am happy in the opportunity now afforded me of dQing so, many 
important fragments of science both physical and moral, nay, 
many extensive disquisitions of a highly valuable character en- 
grossed in it. Such appears* to me to be the character of all Mr 
Combe's general reasonings upon anatomical subjects which anon- 
professional man can judge oi; such are all his observations upon 
the important subject of education, upon which subject he appears 
to me to entertain, and to advocate, the most sound and enlight- 
ened views ; such also appears to me to be his argument in oppo- 
sition to the long, and almost universally prevalent notion, tnat 
the sense of sight requireil to be tutored by the sense of touch, 
before it could judge correctly of distance. I adduce these in- 
stances as they come to my remembrance, without any pains of 
selection. I cannot, upon an occasion like the present, enumer- 
ate many, far less recapitulate the whole of such valuable portions 
of this work of Mr Combe's. Suffice it to say, they are neither 
few nor inconsiderable. But still it happens that the whole of 
these, though they may serve to buoy up and pass current the 
more questionable parts, can be of no service to bear out Mr 
Combe in his main position, or conclusions ; for this plain reason, 
that they do not uphold effectually that position, and cannot stand 
as premises to those conclusions. 

With the exception of those portions of his writings which are 
in the predicament just stated, namely, that though good in them- 
selves, they are not calculated to bear out Mr Combe in his Phre- 
nological conclusions, his System of Phrenology, and most of his 
other writings, are pervaded throughout by every species of in- 
genious sophistry and artifice, and also by the most magisterial 
and offensive arrogation. In his dissertation on the evidence of 
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the functions of the brain^ published in the volume containing 
his translation of Gall's Functions of the Cerebellum^ at page 192> 
Mr Combe says, the opponents of Phrenology " object to patholo- 
gical cases reported by Phrenologists, because they say they are 
interested in representing them in favour of their own views ;" 
and upon this he remarks as follows : — 

" We may truly say in this science, that every man who is not for us is 
against us ; and the objection might be urged, that we cannot trust to reports 
made by anti-Phrenologists, because they are interested in finding evidence to 
justify their opposition. But I go farther, and maintain that the most honest 
non- Phrenologist is incapable of reporting pathological cases calculated to 
establish the functions of different parts of the brain. A non-Phrenologist is 
a man who has not studied Phrenology, and who is ignorant of its details. 
Now, such a person does not know the primitive faculties of the mind, nor 
their modes of manifestation ; and he does not know whether different parts of 
the brain have, or have not, different functions. He cannot point to one por- 
tion of the convolutions, and say this manifests such a power, and, when it is 
diseased, this power, and no other, will suffer. He cannot say it is an organ 
at all." 

As if the existence of the Phrenological organs were proved 
and certain, or could be proved by su^ evidence as the Phreno- 
logists produce and deal in. No man but a Phrenologist, Mr 
Combe here says, knows the primitive faculties of the human 
mind, nor their modes of manifestation. What ! are not the fa- 
culties of the mind manifested by conduct and action alone^ 
whether Phrenology be true or not, and does not every man know 
this ? And do not the Phrenologists necessarily appeal alone to 
conduct and action for their proofs of the signs of them upon the 
skull. 

Mr Combe admits that his doctrines are not, and cannot be 
proved in his books ; yet he thus confidently challenges our assent 
to them, at the same time that^ by denying our capability of ob- 
serving facts correctly, when we find these facts insufiicient to 
prove his doctrines, he, in effect, denies our capability of judging 
for ourselves; and it only remains, therefore, that we should be 
directed in our belief of all that concerns Phrenology^ by his 
schooling and dictation. 

One more brief instance, out of hundreds I could produce to 
demonstrate this, I shall here add. 

Dr Milligan, the translator of Majendie's Physiology, opposes 
Phrenology ; and in the notes adhibited to that work, amongst 
other observations, he has the following : — " The Phrenologists," 
he says, " now very properly appeal from anatomy and physiology^ 
to facts " — meaning the alleged facts of the coincidence of cra- 
niological developments with mental manifestations — ^' for these," 
he continues, " must ultimately establish or overthrow the credit 
of their doctrine. Every one, of course, will judge for himself 
in this way. As far as my experience has gone, it has been en- 
tirely unfavourable to craniology, and my trials have both been 
numerous, and made on persons whose faculties were strongly 
developed." 

Thus Dr Milligan ; and how do the Phrenologists receive this 
statement ? I do not say do they allow any weight to it^ because 



they give no ear to anything which would ruffle the placid se- 
curity of their implicit belief. But how do they treat the indi- 
vidual who in this calm, modest, and even rather friendly way, 
states the result of his experience. For the unpardonable offence 
of giving voice to his experience, or of offering it as " unfavour- 
able " to their doctrines, the Phrenologists treat Dr Milligan, as 
they do every other man who dares to venture upon a course so 
bold. Their answer, therefore, given to Dr Milligan, in the 
Phrenological Journal — " their quarterly vomitory," as he calls it 
—is as follows ;— 

** Dr Milligan was in a fine condition for making accurate observations. His 
notes show an ignorance of the principles of the science, surpassed only by his 
imacquaintance with its practical details.'* 

This, you see, is short and pithy. It dismisses the case, or the 
" experience," and the opposition which offers at once. Well 
might Dr Milligan ask the Phrenologists, as he does, what it was 
in their shallow theory that he should be incapable of under- 
standing? Could he not judge of craniological development? 
Could he not judge of mental manifestations? But if a profes- 
sional man of Dr Milligan's talent and experience may be repre- 
sented as incapable of making accurate observations, who is the 
individual^ I would fain know^ that should be allowed to be ca- 
pable ? Or if the Phrenologists think themselves entitled to give 
Dr Milligan this reply, and to overleap his arguments with this 
laconic and contemptuous notice of them, what difficulty should 
they find in giving similar treatment to every other opponent ? 
If a physician of experience and high talent may be told, with 
ironical contempt, that " he is in a fine condition for making ac- 
curate observations," who is the individual that may not^ with 
equal justice, be so answered? 

Mr Combe tells us to go and "interrogate nature;" but what 
boots it that we do, if we do not find her propitious to his wishes ? 
If we find nature stubborn and intractable, and different from 
what he gives her out; and if we come back to Mr Combe with 
such a report, shall we not be met with the courteous and unas- 
suming reply, '* O ! you find so, do you ? You are in a fine con- 
dition for making accurate observations. Your ignorance of the 
principles of the science is surpassed only by your unacquaint- 
ance with its practical details/' 

Mr Combe desires also that the interrogator of nature shall go 
to his task " without bias." To be sure there is imminent danger 
of the interrogator being biassed against Phrenology, but none at 
all of his being biassed in its Javour. There is no chance of raw 
youth — of unfledged boys and girls — being captivated by a 
science, the terms and theory of which impose so easy and amus- 
ing a task on their memory and judgment — which by so small 
an effort of intellectual labour, furnishes them with never-ending 
topics of mirthful talk and conversation — and which enables the 
male half of these interrogators so admirably to practise the tactics 
recommended to young gentlemen showing off before young 
ladies^ by a famous poet, when he tells them never to fail in vo- 
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lubility of tongue, or halt in conversation^ for lack of knowledge 

of the subject in hand, but 

« Fluent still to be, 

Of things unknown seem to speak knowingly.** 

Not to mention the enviable privilege which this mystery pre- 
sents to the lover of manipulating the head of his mistress, for 
when employed in this office, he will be a faint-hearted wooer if 
he does not embrace the opportunity which so obviously demands 
the snatching of a kiss. There is no danger, I say, of these con« 
veniences and advantages of Phrenology rendering this class of 
interrogators, from whom its ranks are chiefly supplied, but little 
solicitous to examine, with scrupulous rigour or strictness, the 
evidences upon which they found their belief of doctrines that 
afford them such agreeable and profitable pastime ; and they may 
long interrogate nature after this fashion, before IMr Combe shall 
tell them they are in a fine condition for making accurate expe- 
riments. 

Such is a slight specimen of Mr Combe's idea of exemption, or 
freedom from '* bias," and of his manner of hectoring and bully- 
ing the opponents of Phrenology. What I have given you just 
before, however, is but a very small morsel of the rich repast 
which might be catered for you on this head. I had indeed in- 
tended a separate lecture upon this fertile, copious, exuberant, 
luxurious, and overflowing subject ; but this I must leave to some 
future opportunity. I shall only observe further at present, that, 
throughout the whole of his writings, wherever Mr Combe catches 
a glimpse of any question, connected however remotely with any 
topic he happens to be discussing, which seems capable of being 
applied, or twisted, in any way, either to annoy the enemy, or to 
propitiate support front any quarter, he is no way fastidious of 
making use of it. Foul or fair, it must be dragged into the ser- 
vice, whether it be to win its way by flattering the prejudices of 
those to whom it is addressed, or to force its pass^e into their 
minds by the terror of rendering them odious or contemptible. 
He does not seem to consider this description of tactics as at all 
unimportant or unworthy of his cause, but follows it out with the 
most imperturbable gravity and seriousness.- In thus pursuing 
his object he seems to me not unfrequently to lose the balance 
both of his temper and of his better judgment. His generally 
clear and cultivated intellect seems voluntarily to surrender itself 
to the power and guidance of some unseen enchanter; and the 
giant is bound by a thread of gossamer. The keen and scrutin- 
izing glance, the unerring perspicacity of vision which, on other 
occasions, he displays in descrying the minutest lapses or false 

Positions of the opponents of his system, seems at once to forsake 
im ; and he allows himself to be betrayed, or seems to walk wil- 
lingly blindfolded into snares and stumbling-places which his 
penetrating eye, if unshrouded, could not have chosen but to 
discern* 
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LECTUKE V. 

ARGUMENT. 

Pretensions of the Phrenologists to predicate character examined. — The case 
of Campbell the murderer, which is said to speak " volames for Phreno- 
logy," shown up. 

You all know, or have heard of the pretensions of the Phrenolo- 
gists to predicate character by examining the form of the head or 
skull. Mr Macnish, in a passage which was quoted in a former 
lecture, says that '^ the natural dispositions and talents of an in- 
dividual can be predicated with great accuracy after such an ex- 
amination. But," he immediately adds, " it is necessary to take 
different circumstances into view, such as temperament, education^ 
and example, as they modify, to a considerable extent, the cha- 
racter. A Phrenologist," Mr Macnish continues, " knowing these 
modifying causes, can speak with great precision, afler examining 
tlie brain." Mr Macnish means here, of course, after examining 
the skull which covers the brain. 

But Mr Macnish tells us in another place, also before cited, 
that it is only in cases where individuals are met with who are 
*' marked characters," that the Phrenologist should attempt or 
pretend to predicate the natural dispositions and talents. His 
words are :— 

'' The reputation of Phrenology has been often endangered by the abortive 
attempts of ignorant pretenders to infer character from examination of the 
head. Before this can be done properly, not only much experience, but a good 
share of tact and analytical talent are necessary. There are two risks to be 
encountered, that of estimating erroneously the size of the different organs, 
and that of drawing faulty conclusions from the estimate, even supposing it to 
be true. Spurzheim was strongly opposed to the practice, now so much in 
vogue, of indiscriminately inferring character from examination of the head. 
Where the character is a marked one, the science may be benefitted by ob- 
serving how far the talents and dispositions correspond with the form of brain 
possessed by the individual ; but how seldom is it that we meet with marked 
characters ! These observations are the more necessary, as there are a set of 
Phrenological quacks, who, on all occasions, undertake to tell the character of 
any person, however common>place. Such pretenders naturally fall into 
errors, and an outcry is immediately raised that Phrenology is false." 

Yet we know that almost all Phrenologists do pretend to pre- 
dicate character, in all cases, afler examining the head ; and we 
have numerous professors of Phrenology, both stationary and 
itinerant, who have no hesitation, or scruple, to tell every one 
that comes in their way, his or her character, for a small fee or 
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'^ consideration." For half-a-crown they will give it to you ver- 
bally and briefly ; and for five shillings they will write it down 
at large and in fair characters. These Phrenological fortune- 
tellers are, however, I imagine, the quacks and pretenders al- 
luded to by Mr Macnish, whose practices he condemns and dis- 
claims in the passage just recited.' 

I did once myself witness the exhibition of one of these 
Phrenological practitioners — a celebrated female performer — who, 
in the intervals of her manipulation of skulls, entertained her 
audience with a sort of medley, or rambling discourse, which she 
called a lecture, in the course of which she told her audience, 
that their presence where they were, to see and hear her lecture 
and exhibitions, was a sure and indubitable proof that they had 
all a good endowment of the faculty of Jvonder, and that the 
organ was either large in their heads, or very energetic, otherwise 
she said they would not come there, and, indeed, need not come, as 
they would be in no fit condition to appreciate or relish her per- 
formances. Which extraordinary and naive announcement was, 
to my thinking, nothing different from telling them that they 
were all mere gaping, credulous fools ; and in this estimate of their 
character, she appeared to me to be clearly in the right, for the 
whole of them seemed to stand on the full bent and tiptoe of expec- 
tation for something astonishing ; all ready to believe, and to be 
delighted with every thing which this pythoness of the mystery 
should say or do. There was not the slightest appearance of 
criticism, still less of scepticism, throughout the whole crowd of 
her admirers, every one being more eager than another to clap 
and applaud to the very echo, that should applaud again. 

This lady examined the cranium of every one who chose to 
ascend the stage whereon she stood, with an imposing array of 
casts of the heads of extraordinary or eminent individuals, good 
and bad, ranged on either hand — Peel, Wellington, O'Con- 
nell. Burns, standing cheek for jowl with several desperate 
murderers. As she grappled with both her hands, the head 
of each one that presented himself, she ran rapidly over the 
whole of the organs, naming every one of them as they came 
under her thumbs and fingers, and saying something in a mum- 
bling and indistinct way about each, so that if any one pretended 
to a good endowment of any faculty, she never was at fault, but 
could always say she had noticed and said something about the 
organ, which she would then exaggerate and embellish till it 
fitted the conceit of her patient to the full. Amongst others 
(whose cases, were I to relate them, would be equally edifying), 
one hopeful youth, who had retired to his place, after having 
been manipulated, had a friend beside him, who rose and said 
that the young man was an apprentice to an engineer, and it was 
thought he had a good talent for constructing machines. Well ! 
shouted out the sybil, did I not mention Constructiveness ? Aye, 
Constructiveness ; you have a very good organ of Constructive- 
ness ! Whereupon the whole audience were in an extacy. They 
gave a volley of applause^ and grinned their intelligent smiles in 
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each other's faces, as much as to say— What a proof of Phreno- 
logy have we here ! 

But how, it may be inquired^ do these mountebanks, or the 
Phrenologists generally^ obtain any credit at all ; and is there 
no cause or foundation for their successful impositions, other 
than the love of the marvellous, or general credulity of the multi- 
tude ? There is, indeed, another and very obvious cause, without 
which all the arts of the Phrenologists, or any amount of credu- 
lity on the part of their followers, would be totally unavailing 
to produce the effect which we see. What* then, is this cause of 
the apparent success which attends these prognostications of cha- 
racter ? It is the plain, undeniable, and acknowledged fact, that 
every individual, *' not an idiot," is endowed with the whole of the 
faculties, propensities, and qualities, in the Phrenological category. 
These prognosticators of character cannot name one of these 
faculties, propensities, or qualities to any human being as a part 
of his character that he is not conscious that he possesses. If 
they tell you that you have Amativeness, Acquisitiveness, or 
Benevolence strong, they have a witness in your own breast that 
convicts you of feeling the power of all these passions; but 
whether you feel them in a greater or less degree than other men 
do, how can you tell ? You cannot tell ; and neither can the 
Phrenologist. How, I beseech you to tell me, is the Phrenologist 
or yourself to know that the force of these passions is stronger in 
you than it is in other men ? Suppose the faculty in question 
to be Acquisitiveness. It is not because one man has a great deal 
of benevolence or humanity, and gives his money liberally to 
clothe the naked and feed the hungry, that you can with certainty 
conclude he has less Acquisitiveness, or desire to amass wealthy 
than another who is more selfish, and gives nothing for such pur- 
poses. The benevolent man, who feels delight in relieving the 
miseries of others, may have, perhaps, a much stronger desire to 
acquire wealth than the selfish man, who can see with less pain, 
or uneasiness, those miseries unrelieved. The benevolent man 
has a double motive to desire wealth ; and yet the single motive 
of the selfish, callous miscreant, to provide well for himself, may, 
for aught we know, be as powerful as the double motive of the 
other. We cannot tell. We all know, as I said, that we have 
this desire to acquire wealth ourselves, and we all know that 
others have it ; but we never can by any means know whether 
we or they have it in the greatest or least degree of intensity. 

I could make similar observations with reference to Amative- 
ness, Benevolence, and the rest We all feel the power of these 
passions; but whether we feel that power in a greater or less de- 
gree than other men do, we are totally in the dark. We never 
can know, and neither can the Phrenologist. 

But upon this 1 think I hear some wise professor of the science 
remark, and say : — " Yes, the Phrenologist can know and tell ; 
because he can observe whether one has a larger or smaller knob 
of Acquisitiveness than another." For this is the Phrenological 

K 
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mode of reasoning, and of begging the question of the truth of 
the doctrines. But though the Phrenologists talk of predicating 
character from examination of the head, yet, when we give pro- 
per attention to their statements, we discover that they do not 
pretend to do any such thing. For what is their answer to the 
question — ''Can the natural dispositions and talents of an indivi- 
dual be inferred by examination of his head ?" The answer is— 
" They can be predicated with great accuracy after such an exa- 
mination ; but it is necessary to take different circumstances into 
view, such as temperament, education, and example, as they mo- 
dify, to a considerable extent, the character."* Here we see that 
the examination of the head is but a part of the data required by 
the Phrenologist to predicate character. The true statement of 
the pretensions of the Phrenologists, then, is, that they profess to 
predicate character from examining the head, the temperament 
of the individual, the education which has been given him, the 
examples he has had set before him, and the circumstances in 
which he has been placed. This is a very different thing from 
the pretension to tell the dispositions and talents by examining 
the head, and renders that pretension nugatory altogether. For 
I have shown that the effects of temperament, education, example^ 
and circumstances cannot be calculated ; and that the conclusions 
of the Phrenologists, being founded on the assumption that they 
can calculate these effects^ they must needs be false. 

But here, perhaps, I shall be met by the assertion that the Phre- 
nologists do predicate and prophesy character with wonderful 
accuracy. When, I ask, or where ? I know I shall be assailed 
here by a thousand relations of instances in which they have done 
so ; but examine these instances and you will find they are not 
one whit better than those of the quacks and pretenders. It is 
merely the general tattle or gossip of the Phrenologists. Where, 
I ask» are to be found any well authenticated or recorded instances ? 
In all their books I find but one that can so much as be pretended 
to have that chari^cter, and which loudly boasted instance I shall 
thoroughly sift and examine before I conclude the present lec- 
ture. The rest is all an appeal by the Phrenologists, each to his 
own particular experience. They all deceive themselves and 
their patients, and think that because they tell one individual 
that he has Acquisitiveness and he admits he has it, and another 
that he has Amativeness, and he has it, and so on to the end of 
their list — from this, I say, they think they have established their 
doctrines ; while they altogether overlook, or forget the fact, that 
whether any one of these individuals possesses one or other of 
these propensities in a stronger or weaker degree, as compared 
with other men, neither they, the Phrenologists, nor the indivi- 
duals themselves, can tell or know. 

By far the greatest part of the credit of the Phrenologists in 
predicating character, or in giving analyses, as they call them^ 

* Mr Macnish as before quoted, and the Phrenological books pasHm, 
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from the development of skulls, has been gained by their imagined 
success in giving these analyses of the skulls of men who have 
come to an unhappy and untimely end for their crimes and of- 
fences against the law. The crimes and offences of these men are 
readily taken as sufficient proof of their having had naturally more 
violent and unruly passions than others, without any particular 
consideration or allowance for the circumstances in which they 
have been placed. But whether it was the case or not that they 
really had stronger organic propensities or proclivities to the com- 
mission of criminal deeds, than other men who never sinned to 
the same extent, could only be conjectured, and that imperfectly 
and uncertainly^ by the observer or inquirer into the motives 
or causes of their conduct having had made known to him, 
and duly considered, all the circumstances of their lives, and 
of their education, from childhood upwards to the moment in 
which they committed those crimes for which they suffered the 
penalty. 

When any one has gone astray in any direction — in the direc- 
tion, let us suppose, of any of the propensities of human nature 
—let it be any one of these that have brought an erring son of 
Adam to disgrace or to the gallows, the Phrenologists tell us he 
had such and such of the propensities strong. They ask the mi- 
serable culprit in his cell, and we shall suppose he admits the 
fact. But how can he himself, or the Phrenologist, tell that he 
is possessed of these propensities in a stronger degree than other 
men ? 

This unfortunate individual knows he has these propensities, 
which the Phrenologist taxes him with. He cannot deny it. He 
feels their impulses within, because every man does so ; but as 
to their degree of intensity, compared with their intensity in 
other men, he is altogether in the dark — ^he knows nothing at all 
about it, whatever he may say. How, then, shall the Phrenolo- 
gist know it ? From the fact that the individual fell in that 
direction. But this will never do; for how many men have there 
been who have possessed the same propensities in an equal, or 
stronger degree, who never fell, or were drawn aside by them, 
from the line of rectitude ? Is it from the bump upon his skull 
then, that the inference is to be drawn? But this will never 
do either ; for, not to mention that this would be an obvious beg- 
ging of the question, how many men, I will ask the Phrenolo- 
gists again with confidence, are there who have the same peccant 
bump as large, or larger, who do not fall into the same errors or 
crimes ? Must it not then be confessed that ti was the circum" 
stances that, assisted in pushing this unfortunate individual down 
the incline ? And I ask once more, if any one can tell how much 
of the impetus was given by the organization, and how much by 
the circumstances ? Or how rapid was the motion and the de- 
scent from the organization, before the locomotive of circum- 
stances was harnessed to its car ? 

It is in vain then that the Phrenologist would tell us that the 
individual who went down the precipice, had a large bump of 
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DeBtructiveness; for, if we show him another individual with a 
larger one, who yet kept back, and resisted all the force of the 
fiery locomotive, what does he do ? He tells us it was controlled, 
countervailed, and held in check, by the superior power of some 
other organ. Or if no single one seems sufficient to perform this 
office, he then finds a combination of two, four, or six, at his dis- 
cretion, which he "estimates" as fully adequate to his purpose. 
But facts, if they must be so called, that are so flexible — that can 
be so easily twisted and " estimated," to suit any case — can never 
prove any thing. Of what consequence is it then, that the Phre- 
nologist tells us, that an individual who committed the crime of 
murder, had a large bump of Destructiveness ? For, if he cannot 
separate the share of guilt which belongs to the bump from that 
which belongs to the circumstances, he can never prove his doc- 
trine ; he can never prove that the bump shares the guilt at all, 
or that an organ exists beneath it which he calls Destructiveness. 
The foundation of the whole of it manifestly is, that every man 
has all the faculties. The Phrenologists can, therefore, never go 
wrong to seek and to find more or less of each faculty, propen- 
sity, and quality, in every man ; and they can make a very small 
quantity of each serve their purpose, whatever be the occasion. 
They can also make a guess, as other men can do, at an indivi- 
dual's character, after seeing his physiognomy, and after being 
informed as to the circumstances in which he has been placed, 
and whether he was uneducated and ignorant, or the contrary ; 
and without this information, they do not pretend to predicate 
character in any instance. 

" Not one' even of its warmest supporters," says Br Milligan, " has hitherto 
so far trusted his art, as to venture to deliver a history of all the prominences 
on the cranium of select individuals. By following this method, either on 
select individuals, or on a number of persons of a given class, as on a regiment 
of soldiers, they might be able at once to establish their doctrine, if it were at 
all founded in truth, because the sentiments and faculties of select, or classed 
individuals, can alone be properly verified by the testimony of others, and if 
found to agree with the protuberance, or volume, if they will have it so, of the 
index of the organ on the cranium, must afford irrefragable evidence of the 
connexion between the sign and the thing signified, which is all that is worth 
disputing about in Phrenology. On the contrary, they seem to apprehend 
danger from this eaperimentum cruds, which has now been two years proposed 
to them. They see, no doubt, that it is rare to meet with any person who 
cannot lay claim from fact, vanity, or imagination, to nine-tenths of the whole 
faculties, in a greater or less degree ; and, therefore, when once they meet 
with the cranial eminence, they need be little afraid of not hearing something 
of the talent or disposition it represents. But to make up a balance-sheet, 
having all the faculties on the first side, and all the eminences on the second, 
would exhibit a frightful inadequacy and incongruity on the part of the latter ; 
and they prudently adhere to solitary organs, but never give a. survey of the 
entire cranial surface. It is thus that a pretender to Craniology can scarcely 
fail. It is only a few ill-constituted individuals who want altogether any of 
the creditable faculties described ; and in these few the eminence corresponding 
may be wanting also, and thus, by the mere laws of chance, account for cases of 
their mental deficiency. As to the discreditable bumps, only one-ninth of the 
whole, vanity will lead nine persons to lay claim to the creditable, for one to 
deny the discreditable faculties, chance is still much in his favour, since bumps 
are very common things, and great faculties uncommon. Lastly, the chances 
could only be even, or as many misses as hits, if bumps were as often wanting 
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as present. To put these chances into a simple arithmetical form, it must be 
observed that there are two cases of Phrenological divination : — 

** a. The artist, after ascertaining the bump, predicts the faculty. 

** 6. The artist, after ascertaining the faculty, foretells the bump." 

Dr Milligan then shows by arithmetical calculations, founded on 
the doctrine of chances, that the balance is much in favour of the 
Phrenologist finding the faculty to suit the bump, and vice versa, 
in any given instance, although there should not be one atom of 
truth in his whole system. 

And how do the Phrenologists answer Dr MilHiSfan ? With 
scurril vituperation and personal abuse, in the Phrenological 
Journal, In that publication they hold up — not his arguments^ 
that were fair game, but himself, his literary labours, his profes* 
sional pursuits, and his academical titles and distinctions, to con- 
tempt and ridicule, by blazoning them, with ironical pomp^ in 
italics and capital letters, with the title of his work added in the 
same fashion, garbled, misquoted^ and misspelled — thus, for lack 
of argument^ offering him a personal insult, of the poorest kind 
indeed, but yet of a gross and malicious description, their wits 
being inadequate^ I suppose^ to any more reputable method of 
revenge for his opposition to Phrenology. To Dr Milligan's 
arguments they answer nothing in the shape of argument. They 
have never yet shown, nor attempted to show, that his calcula- 
tions are inaccurate ; nor have they ever yet accepted his chal- 
lenge to give a full statement, or balance sheet, of the faculties 
and bumps of a select number or class of persons, as a regiment 
of soldiers, with all the developments described on one side, and 
the strength or weakness of all the corresponding faculties predi- 
cated on the other. 

"They have not," says Dr Milligan in a subsequent edition of his article on 
Phrenology, which is to be found among the notes to his translation of Ma- 
jendie's Physiology, "they have not," he there says, "ventured to commit to 
writing the phymatography of the first dozen persons they meet." They have 
not disproved his calculations, " which show," he continues to say, " that where 
they do succeed in reconciling existing facts to the principles of their art, it is 
by a concatenation of chances, which must as surely bring credit to their 
mystery, as a similar series brings money to the bankholder of a faro table 
or profit to the insurer of lives." 

The Phrenologists, it would appear, therefore, decline and 
shrink from the public trial of their skill, upon any small assem- 
blage of unknown individuals, where their oracles should be 
committed to writing under the eyes of sceptical and critical 
opponents, and choose rather to confine the exhibition of it to 
particular instances of their own selection, and, in general, to 
oral predictions, which if they should happen not to be exactly 
fulfilled, cannot be so firmly fastened down upon them, as if they 
stood registered and recorded in black and white; and which 
have this farther advantage to recommend them to adoption^ that 
they mast be more speedily forgotten, and more easily parried 
than they would be, had we the register to refer to. In one in- 
stance only do I find that they venture to commit their prognos- 
tications of character to writing, in such a manner as to challenge 
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refutation. But it unfortunately happens that in this instance 
we have only the evidence, or opinion, of the narrator of the 
miracle himself, for the truth or correctness of the facts upon 
which the question wholly depends^ whether it really was a mi- 
racle or not. This case of written prediction, or analysis of cha- 
racter, as they call it, is given in the Appendix to Mr Macnish's 
Introduction to Phrenology ; and I find none other of the kind 
in any of their standard works, where all the facts, relating to the 
developments of the skull, to the character of the individual^ 
and to the prediction, are pretended to be authenticated.* This 
instance I now proceed to lay before you. It is the famous case 
of Campbell the murderer — George Campbell, who was tried, 
found guilty, and executed for murder in Glasgow, on the 29th 
September, 1835, and which, it is said, " speaks volumes for the 
science" of Phrenology. 

I shall, in the first place, read to you the whole of this case, as 
it is given by the author, Mr Macnish, in his book, and after- 
wards offer to you such remarks as the narrative seems naturally 
to call forth, leaving you then to judge whether it does not wholly 
fail, in every particular and circumstance, that should give cre- 
dibility to facts upon which consequences of such magnitude and 
importance are attempted to be established :— 

" PHBENOLOGICAL ANALYSIS OF THE CHARACTBB OF GEOBGE CAMPBELL, EXECUTED 

FOR MDRDEB. 

** On the 29th of September, 1835, Greorge Campbell was executed at Glas- 
gow for murder. As the crime was chai*acterised by peculiarly atrocious 
features, and his conduct, on receiving sentence, marked by unparalleled 
ferocity, I was anxious to ascertain how far the developements, in a Phreno- 
logical ■ point of view, harmonised with so strongly marked and singular a 
character. Having asked permission of the Magistrates to take a cast of his 
head after death, the request wa8> in the most liberal manner, at once granted, 
and a cast was accordin<;ly taken. On examining this cast, I, as well as every 
one conversant with Phrenology by whom it was seen, perceived at once that 
it, in a most remarkable degree, confirmed the doctrines of Gall. Conceiving, 
however, that a previous knowledge of the individual might have had some 
iufluence in swaying our judgments, and making us see a greater analogy be- 
tween the physical organization and the mental character than was actually 
warranted by circumstances, I came to the resolution of sending the cast to 
an eminent Phrenologist in Edinburgh, for the purpose of learning what in- 
ference he — without any bias, and m perfect ignorance of the person from 
"whom it was taken — would draw from it. To prevent, the possibility of any 
suspicion being aroused on his part, the cast was forwarded, not to him, but to 
another gentleman, who was requested to deliver it into his hands, without 
saying whose head it was, by whom it was sent, or from what quarter it came. 
To make assurance doubly sure, that portion of the neck at the angle of the 
jaw, marked by the pressure of the rope, was carefully removed." 

I shall only interrupt the narrative this once, to ask in what 
manner the mark of the rope should be removed from the cast ? 
The rope, if it made a mark at all, must have made a hollow one 
—an indentation of the flesh upon the jaw bone, and a swelling 
on either side. Now this could only be removed by filing down 

* There is another instance of written ''analysis of character" in this 
same appendix to Mr Macnish *s book ; but, as the individu^ is not named or 
inown, it can have no pretension to be taken as evidence or as an authenti- 
cated instance of character inferred from examination of the head ; but mtist 
be set down as a part of the '' tattle and gossip " of the Phrenologists. '. 
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the sides of such hollow or indentation^ and making that part 

which represented the flesh upon the jaw bone thinner upon that 

than upon the other side of the cast. 

But to proceed with the narrative of Mr Macnish. It goes on 

to say — 

'' No external mark was thns left to indicate that the person had perished by 
strans^ulation, nor did the countenance dbplay the slightest appearance of vio- 

' lent death. This fact may be verified by any person who chooses to examine the 
cast. The gentleman to whom it was sent performed his part with scrupulous 

fidelity, and handed the cast to the object of its destination. ' Mr ,* 

says he, * had no information except what he has prefixed to his paper, and 
the knowledge of the fact that the cast was that of a dead man.' This infor- 
mation refers to the age, temperament, and education of the criminal — circum- 
stances which must, in the generality of cases, be known before any thing like 
a just deduction can be drawn. 

" Campbell was of Irish parentage. In appearance he was a good-looking 
and rather prepossessing young man. In stature he stood about five feet 
seven inches, was cleanly made, and rather athletic. While very young he 
entered the army, where he remained seven years. Of his general con- 
duct there, I am unable to learn any thing that can be depended upon ; 
suffice it to say, that he was at one time severely flogged for striking his 
sergeant. On leaving the army, he went to his father's house, but soon left 
it in consequence of some family quarrels. He then took up his lodgings with 
a woman named Hanlin, with whose daughter (and with the mother also, if 
accounts can be trusted) he lived in a state of fornication. Hanlin's house was 
a most abandoned one. Lord Meadowbank, one of the judges before whom 
Campbell was tried, pronounced it, with great truth and force of language^ 
' a den of infamy, and the old woman the presiding demon of the place.' It 
"was for murdering this woman that Campbell paid the forfeit of his life. He 
had frequently threatened to murder her, and one day carried his purpose into 
effect, by literally, and in the most determined and ferocious manner, trampling 
her to death. After committing this crime, he made no attempt to escape, 
but went and informed the neighbours that the woman had killed herself oy 
drinking. He was apprehended, tried, and convicted, very much to his own 
astonishment ; and wnen sentence was passed upon him, he burst forth into a 
ToUey of imprecations against the Judges, such as never before polluted a 
court of justice — threatening, at the same time, with horrible language, to 
strike the criminal officers who offered to remove him. Those present on the 
occasion describe his conduct as unutterably horrible and disgusting. On 
being taken to the condemned cell, he seemed more attentive to his food than 
any thing else, complained bitterly of the jail allowance, and expressed great 
satisfaction when supplied with food of a better quality. He was grossly ig- 
norant, obdurate, and impenitent. The respectable Catholic clergyman by 
whom he was attended (for he belonged to the Church of Rome) had great 
difficulty in making him comprehend almost any thing. To the last he denied 
his guilt. He may have acknowledged it privately to his confessor, but this, 
of course, is not known. He was vain of his person, and inclined to dress 
neatly. As a proof of this, he devoted a quarter of an hour, immediately pre- 
vious to his execution, to curling his hair. On mounting the scaffold, he 
displayed wonderful firmness, walking erectly, tossing his head back in a 
theatrical manner, and having a bold swaggering appearance. All accounts 
agree in representing his life, so far as it is known, as rude, turbulent, and 

- debauched. To the young woman with whom he cohabited he was attached, 
although this did not prevent him from occasionally beating her, I suppose in 
his drunken fits. The attachment was mutual on her part, and remained un- 
weakened even after he murdered her mother ; she visited him in jail subse- 
quently to his condemnation, and seemed much affected by his situation. 
Having made these preliminary remarks, let us now turn to the Phrenological 
analysis. It is as follows, and sufficiently vindicates the skill and acumen of 
the gentleman by whom it was made : — • 
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Plastir cast — size a little above average — temperament nervous-biUaus^- 

age 25 — uneducated — dissipated. 



DEVELOPMENT. 



Instinct of Food (Alimentiveness), 

larc^e, 18 

Amativeness, large, 19 

Philoprogenitiveness, very large,.. 20 

Concentrativeness, full, 14 

Adhesiveness, large, 19 

Combativeness, very large, 20 

Destructiveness, very large, 20 

Secret iveness, very large, 20 

Acquisitiveness, large, 18 

Constructiveness, small, 8 

Self-£Isteem^ extra large, 22 



Love of Approbation, very large, 20 

Cautiousness, rather large, 16 

Benevolence, moderate, 11 

Veneration, large, ^ 18 

Firmness, very large, 20 

Hope, large, 18 

Conscientiousness, rather full, 13 

Wonder, large, 18 

Ideality, moderate, 11 

Wit, moderate, 11 

Imitation, rather fidl, 12 



INTELLECT. 



Individuality, rather large, 17 

Form, full, 14 

Size, full, 15 

Weight, full, 14 

Colouring, full, 14 

Locality, large, 19 

Number, rather full, 12 



<t 



Order, large, 18 

Eventuality, full, 15 

Time, large, 19 

Tune, large, 18 

Language, rather large, 16 

Comparison, moderate, 10 

Causality, moderate, 11 

CHARACTER INFEBBED. 

" I was struck with the resemblance of this cast to that of the too famous 
Thurtell, in the Phrenological Society's collection ; only that Thurtell's Be- 
nevolence was larger, and his head generally larger ; and on turning to the 
development preserved of Thurtell in the * Phrenological Journal,* vol. I., 
page 328 (but not till I had noted down that of the cast sent me), I found 
them to agree to a great extent. The individual from whom this cast was 
taken, being uneducated, and having possessed an active temperament, 
would give unrestrained vent to a degree of animalism and selfishness, which 
must have rendered him a nuisance to his neighbourhood. He has the organi- 
zation of gross sensuality in all its three points. Even when sober, he had a 
tendency to brawling and bullying — a compound of impudent assurance, self- 
conceit, vanity, insolence, tyranny, obstinacy, violence, and cruelty ; but when 
drunk, a strait-waistcoat, or a cell in the police-office, would be absolutely 
necessary. He would be loud, boisterous, opinionative, and contentious, and 
his oaths and imprecations would be horrible ; while his abuse would have in 
it an energy, malignity, and grossness, peculiarly his own. His selfishness 
would be unmitigated ; grasping, without ever giving, would characterise him. 
His indifi'erence to the misfortunes or sufferings of others would be marked ; 
and scenes of suffering, such as executions, floggings, surgical operations, 
prize and cock fights, would greatly delight him. A single word, which he 
felt as slighting or ridiculing him, would be returned by a blow ; but many an 
insult he would put on others, and in many a brawl he would be engaged. 
Nevertheless, he would not expose himself to unnecessary danger, but would 
calculate his adversary's strength before he proceeded to beat and bruise him 
or her ; for his utter want of refinement and generosity would make no dif- 
ference between sex or age, saving always the very young — for the only soft 
corner of his heart seems to have been love of children. He was cunning, and 
probably a measureless liar, both in his vain-glorious boastings, and for all 
other selfish ends. He was a plotter and manoeuvrer ; but although, from 
miserable reasoning powers, his schemes would be ill laid, he would have 
great pride in being thought a " deep dog." He was superstitious, a lover 
of the marvellous, and accessible to religious terrors ; a ghost would settle 
him in his most boisterous moments. He would court society, and dislike soli- 
tude, seeking, of course, to be always the cock of the company ; for there 
would be about him a great share of vulgar self-importance. 

" The knowing faculties seem good, and must have given considerable apt- 
ness and quickness. The Locality would give a roaming tum^ and a knowledge 
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of places. There must have been order and arrangement, which might show 
themselves in neatness and tidiness in dress. There is Music, or the love of 
it, strong ; and Time so largely endowed as not only to aid Music, but to give 
tiie power of telling the hour at any time without looking at the clock. The 
reflecting faculties are very poor indeed, which would produce a deficiency in 
sense, and an utter blindness to the simplest consequences. This defect would 
render abortive many a plan to deceive. Gamblmg and betting would have 
for this unfortunately organized being peculiar charms. He loved money, and 
would not be scrupulous about the means of getting it ; while every farthing 
of it would go for selfish and chieflv sensual indulgences. 

" The cast appearing to have been taken after death, I asked and was 
informed that the individual is dead, and '' has ceased from troubling ;" and 
I congratulate all who knew him on the riddance. I should like to learn how 
he died — it could not be peacefully in his bed. Query — Was he hanged for 
beating out some one's brains, or otherwise murdering with ruthless brutaUity ? 

" If such was his fate, I have only to sa^, that in that enlightened system of 
criminal treatment to which the country is coming, because it mustf it needed 
not to have been so. A penitentiary department will come to be allotted for 
the constitutionally violent, brutal, and cruel, who will be put within walls 
for a long course of reformatory education on the first conviction by which 
their dangerous character is clearly proved. In a penitentiary, founded on 
the humane principle of reformation without inflictive vengeance, even such 
a being as this might have been humanized ; at least, he would not have been 
permitted to annoy and endanger society, by a long course of violence — ^to 
end, perhaps, in murder. 

" REMARKS ON THE FOBEGOING, BT B. MACNISH. 

" I am doubtful whether Secretiveness and Acquisitiveness are so large as 
is given here. The thickness of the temporal muscle not being evident from 
a cast, has probably led the very able writer of the foregoing to over-rate 
tiiem. He seems also to have made both Time and Tune Urger than is justi- 
fied by the appearance of the cast. Some, who have seen the cast, have 
objected that the distance from the ear to Individuality is larger than we 
might have been prepared for ; but Phrenologists have long ceased to regard 
that measurement as any indication of the power of the intellect. The dis. 
tance may be caused by a large middle lobe of the brain, as is the case in 
the present instance. The proper way to ascertain the point, is to look how 
far forward the anterior lobe projects from Constructiveness. The great 
size of Combativeness and Destructiveness (both 20) uncontrolled by his Be- 
nevolence ^which ranks only as high as 11), and called into fierce action by 
liquor, easily accounts for the murder. His astonishment at the verdict of 
' guilty' probably arose from deficiency in the power of understanding the 
force of testimony, owing to the smallness of the reflecting organs. Ignorant 
people are very apt to indulge in absurd hopes. His great Love of Appro- 
bation, and his large Order, sufficiently explain the foppish freak of arrang- 
ing his hair in curls at such a time, as well as the marked neatness of his dress 
as he appeared upon the scaffold. It is, difficult to say what his religious 
feelings might have been, as probably his mind was never directed to religion 
till after he was condemned. His denial of the crime makes good his claim 
to the character of a liar. His Love of Approbation (20) woiUd induce him 
to make it appear that he was innocent, and his Conscientiousness (only 13) 
would be no match for this strong feeling. The affection of the woman 
for him was very natural He was a good-looking fellow, and was doubt- 
less so much attached to her bv his large Adhesiveness as to display affec- 
tion when in good humour ; ana when strong marks of affection are bestowed 
on a woman, she is certain, in most cases, to return it. The organ on which 
the Instinct of Food is conceived to depend, is as large as 18, which per- 
haps may explain his conduct with respect to the jail provisions, already 
alluded to, as well as his fondness for liquor. His good Time and Tune 
would probably 'give him a fondness for dancing, for which his figure 
' was well adapted ; but whether he really was given to this amusement, I 
have not been able to learn i that he was so, however, I have very little donbt. 
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His great Amativcness (19) was sufficiently apparent, in the circtunstances of 
his sensual career. 

" Altogether, the head of this man is such, that no good Phrenologist would 
hesitate one moment to say that the lower propensities must have been very 
predominant, prevailing lamentably over the Intellect and Moral Sentiments. 
His mode of life was extremely unfavourable to the exercise of the two latter, 
and must have tended to give to the first an enormous preponderance. Ignor- 
ance and dissipation acting together on such a mind, could hardly lead to any 
other result than the gallows. The analysis, to which I have ventured to 
add these observations, will speak for itself. It is perhaps one of the most 
skilful displays of Phrenological acumen of which we have any record, and 
speaks volumes for the science. Wherever the man's character was known, 
the inference accords most minutely with it ; and there is every reason to 
suppose, that, were those points cleared up of which we are still ignorant, the 
correspondence between them and the deduction would be not less striking. 
The concluding paragraph of the analysis is most important, and well worthy 
the attention of legislators.** 

Now, upon the first blush of this case— upon the bare recital of 
it, I would ask, does it appear all sound, and whole, and '* water- 
tight — not a chink, not a cranny, for truth to creep out, or error 
to creep in?" I would ask, is a miracle of the sort here palmed 
upon us to be received upon a narrative like this? You see tlie 
predictor goes as close to Campbell's character and actions as he 
could or durst have gone, had he read his trial and known whose 
head it was, the mould of which was in his hands. He durst not 
have ventured to go closer. He could not decently have said that 
the head which was the prototype of the cast in his hands, was 
that of a man whose conduct would probably be " marked by 
unparalleled ferocity on receiving his sentence.** This, or any 
other such identical particulars, had he set them down, would 
have been rather to go beyond the mark, and to overact Uie part 
of prognosticator. 

I shall not suppose that there was any actual or understood 
concert or collusion between Mr Macnish and the other parties in 
Edinburgh concerned in this case ; but I will show you in what 
manner it might very naturally and probably happen that the 
very same result should fall out, as if there had been such con- 
cert and collusion. 

I am very far indeed from supposing that Mr Macnish would 
have lent himself intentionally or knowingly to any such imposi- 
tion ; but I do not doubt that his extreme eagerness, and acknow- 
ledged enthusiasm for the honour of the science, prevented him 
from seeing or attending to the force of the circumstances which 
should lead the eminent Phrenologist in Edinburgh to conjec- 
ture, and boldly and confidently to trust his conjecture, that the 
cast thus mysteriously sent him to try his skill upon was, and 
could be no other than the veritable cast of the head of Campbell. 

Well then, the eminent Phrenologist in Edinburgh, Mr Blank, 
receives the cast from Mr Macnish's friend there, and not a word 
said, except that the former asked, and was told, it was that of a 
dead man. Mr Blank, I say, received the cast in this manner, 
shortly after the trial and execution of Campbell. It could be 
but a very short time after these events; because the prediction 
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appeared in the Glasgow Courier of the 22d October, 23 days 
after the execution, which took place on the 29th September, as 
may be seen by referring to the files of that newspaper for the 
year 1835. 

Now, it is to be recollected that eminent Phrenologists read 
carefully and note well all accounts of the trials and executions 
of desperate murderers, which happen at even greater distances 
than forty-four miles from the place where they reside, these gal- 
lows cases being one of the chief staples of their vocation. 1 am 
entitled, therefore to assume that Mr Blank had read the public 
accounts of the trial and execution of Campbell. We need be at 
no loss to divine who this Mr Blank was ; at all events he was an 
eminent Phrenologist, residing in Edinburgh. , I am entitled to 
assume, I say, that he had read the public accounts of the trial 
and execution. Even Mr Macnish himself would not have denied 
me this postulate; nay, he could not, for I am entitled to demand 
it, because the person, whoever he was, might have read the case. 

Well, Mr Blank, just a few days before he received the cast^ 
had read the accounts of the trial and execution, as reported in 
the newspapers; and had, of course, a vivid recollection of the 
case, Campbell's age and the other particulars being all related in 
them ; and he was informed by his paper, received along with it, 
that the cast was that of a man who had been uneducated and dis» 
sipated, his age twenty-five, and temperament nervou^'bilious ; and 
he was further informed, by the person who brought it to him^ 
that it was the cast of a dead man. With this information, then^ 
he takes the cast and carries it to his study, and there surveys it. 
And here the question could hardly fail to suggest itself to the 
wizard, " Whose physiognomy can this be ? Dead — his age 25— 
uneducated and dissipated. There was a, fellow hanged the other 
day in Glasgow. Can it possibly be his ? Nothing more likely. 
The age tallies to a tittle. Dead, too — uneduqated and dissipated. 
That Campbell is dead is sure enough — as completely dead as a 
hempen rope can make him ; and that he was pneducate^ and 
dissipated is equally known and certain. My head to a halfpenny 
loaf it is the very man ! And I will take it for Campbell's. But 
softly. What if there should be any mistake — ^if it should not be 
his? Well, and what then? What though it should not? I 
cannot go far into error* I cannot miss being right in many of 
his strong points of character, if he was of human kind* It will 
be a singular chance indeed^ if the major part of the thirty-five 
faculties which I note down as strong, were not in reality so ; and 
I have an equal chance for at least the half of them being right, 
even if I had not the knowledge that the original of this cast was 
uneducated and dissipated ; and that dear little \yord dissipated 
' speaks volumes.' And if there should be a few slight mistakes, 
they will not be much noticed if this cast comes from a friend, 
which is probable ; and if from an enemy it signifies not much— 
they will soon be. forgotten. And should the worst come to the 
worsts 1 can admit these inconsequential errors, and state, as I 
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have done before in a case where I was found at faulty that this 
one also has * learned me a valuable lesson.' 

" Twenty-five years of age— dead — uneducated and dissipated. 
I am fixed. Something must be risked for the advancement of 
the science ; and that risk^ here^ is not much. If it be a miss^ 
such only are the inconsiderable consequences ; and if it be a hit> 
I shall make it a glorious one for Phrenology." 

Mr Blank here pauses and looks again at the cast. He surveys 
it on all sides> and again soliloquises. *' Hanged wast thou?" he 
says : " the rope comes up by the ear at the angle of the jaw. Let me 
look here. Ha ! what's this I find ! The one angle more rounded 
and shorter than the other ! Filed off, upon my life, to obliterate 
the mark of the rope ! This was an honest friend truly : quite 
smooth— very nicely done indeed. Let me try the microscope. 
Ah ! it is plain ! Thou showest me, little friend, that the surface 
here, on this small spot, is different from that of the cheek which 
joins it, and from all the rest. Hanged thou wast; and hanged 
thou shalt be over again. 

" ' Away and mock the time with fairest show : 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know.' " 

Now, it is to be observed here, that it is by no means necessary 
to suppose that Mr Blank affronted his conscience in the rude^ 
unfeeling manner I have here done ; or that he conned over, and 
represented all these considerations to himself in the broad and 
glaring colours I have here endeavoured to depict them in. But 
still every one of them might pass through his mind^ without 
his taking any strict account, or even acknowledging them to 
himself. In the twinkling of an eye he could see each of them> 
as they passed, like shadows, never to return to the tablet of his 
memory, and never to be allowed to rest quietly, distinctly, or 
vividly in any one of his organs, but^ Cain-like, to be driven from 
one to another, in eternal migration and banishment. For nothing 
is more common than for men to impose upon themselves, and to 
veil from their own eyes the secret motives of many of their 
actions. 

What, then, is the value of this boasted prediction after the fact 
had occurred, with so many clues to the discovery of all its parts 
in the hands of the predictor? Or is this any better^ or half as 
good, as many of the stories of second sight ? And yet this is 
the best case the Phrenologists have to produce : indeea, the only 
case of pretended prediction, furnished with any show of evidence, 
which 1 find recorded in their standard works. 

If the truth, or reality, of science is ever to be endeavoured to 
be proved by predictions or miracles of any kind, they ought at 
least to be supported by the strongest evidence, and placed beyond 
the possibility of error or mistake, much more beyond the proba- 
bility of it. But will any man say that such is the character of 
the prediction now examined, resting, as it does, wholly on the 
narrative of Mr Macnish, which I have read to you^ and, conse« 
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quently on the evidence of one witness^ not to mention, or repeat^ 
the manner in which that witness might have been led to believe 
what were not the real facts of the case ? 

This case, then (or any others like it), I repeat that I, for one, 
reiect with scorn, when offered to me as a prediction, or fact, by 
which science is to be established or supported, attested as it is 
by one man only, while it is accompaniea by so many circum- 
stances calculated to lead him into error, or subject him to impo- 
sition. The name of Mr Macnish is alone given in evidence of 
this case, all the other parties concerned in it remaining in the 
dark, behind the scenes. In other matters the Phrenologists may 
be, and I have no doubt are, as much entitled to credit as other 
men, and none of them, certainly, to more than Mr Macnish ; but 
in a case like this, upon which so much is endeavoured to be 
built and arrogated, and which is said to speak volumes for the 
science, I feel bound to demur, and to demand other witnesses 
who should have had cognizance of the whole proceeding, to 
corroborate the Phrenologists ; and this I demand because emin- 
ent Phrenologists are deeply interested in the result. If any one 
should be inclined to asK me. How so? I shall answer him by 
the proposition of another question — I shall ask him. In what 
object can any man feel greater interest than in the maintenance 
and establishment of that which has been the chief one of his 
labours and of his life — an object upon the gaining of which he 
has staked his reputation, and upon which he relies for future 
fame and glory — an object for which he boasts of having exposed 
himself to " the shafls of ridicule," and intoxicated with the ideal 
accomplishment of which, he already, by anticipation, triumphs 
in the sacrifice — an object, the failure of which would depose him 
from this fancied throne of glory, and elevate him upon a pinnacle 
of an opposite description, higher than I choose to trust my 
thoughts to contemplate, or my eyes to look up to ? What ob- 
ject, then, I repeat, can any man teel greater interest in uphold- 
ing and forwarding than such a one as this ? Or is there any 
other, for the furtherance and success of which it can be supposed 
that many men would go greater lengths or which would be more 
potent to sway them askance from the line of perpendicularity ? 

But it will be said that this eminent Phrenologist, Mr Blank, 
is an honourable man ? O yes ! so are they all — all honourable 
men ! But honourable men have often a wonderful faculty of 
imposing upon themselves, and of finding evidence for a favourite 
hypothesis where there is none at all — nay, even of reconciling to 
their consciences, though endowed with a very large bump of 
that sentiment, little pious frauds, when a great object and a good 
cause is to be served, which they are sure is true, and would 
make its way independently of this small particle of stolen evi- 
dence, the effect of which will only be to advance that good cause 
a little faster than it would have gone of itself, although no such 
adscititious processes had been brought to its aid. 

There are several other particulars, in the narrative of this case^ 
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which deserve comment, if your time would admit of enlarging 
upon them. I shall only notice briefly one or two. 

And first, I would draw your attention for a moment to the 
following observation and acknowledgment of Mr Macnish:-— 
'' On examining this cast/' he says, '' I, as well as every one con- 
versant with Phrenology, by whom it was seen, perceived at once 
that it, in a most remarkable degree, confirmed the doctrines of 
Gall. Conceiving, however, that a previous knowledge of the 
individual might have had some influence in swaying our judg- 
ments, and making us see a greater analogy between the physical 
organization and the mental character (he means a greater con- 
formity with the Phrenological doctrines) than was actually war- 
ranted by circumstances^ I came to the resolution of sending the 
cast ;" and so forth. Here we see that the Phrenologists distrust 
themselves. Mr Macnish, and the other Phrenologists who 
examined the cast with him, doubted their own impartiality- 
doubted whether their judgments were not swayed by their 
anxiety to find this case confirmatory of Phrenology, and to see a 
greater conformity with its doctrines ''than was actually war- 
ranted," he says, ''by the circumstances," which circumstances 
were, and could only be, the conformation of the skull. But the 
conformation of the skull is manifest to the sight ; and the jutting 
out or depression of particular parts of it can surely be ascertained 
upon strict examination. Why, then, did they doubt whether 
they exaggerated or not the dimensions or capacity of these jut- 
tings out or depressions, or the quantity of brain they should con- 
tain ? If the pretended indications of Phrenology were of a cer- 
tain and undoubted character, could ever a suspicion of this kind 
have entered their heads, or invaded any of their organs ? 

But how does this doubt and suspicion consist with the previ- 
ous declaration that he, Mr Macnish, " as well as every one con- 
versant with Phrenology, by whom the cast was seen, perceived 
at once that it, in a most remarkable degree, confirmed the doc- 
trines of Gall ?" Or what can this mean but that every Phreno- 
logist who saw it, knowing it to be the cast of Campbell's head^ 
exclaimed incontinently — "O yes, it in a most remarkable degree 
confirms the doctrines of Gall ; there is the bump of murder plain 
enough V* But, having said this, he immediately doubted, and 
was suspicious that his judgment might be swayed ; and thought 
it very proper that the cast should be sent to an eminent Phreno- 
logist, who should be " in perfect ignorance of the person from 
whom it was taken." 

Yet still, heedless of this, Mr Macnish, in his ''remarks on 
the character inferred," repeats the declaration. " Altcigether," 
he says, ** the head of this man is such, that no good Phrenolo- 
gist would hesitate a moment to say that the lower propensities 
must have been very predominant, prevailing lamentably over 
the intellect and moral sentiments." How, then, is this consistent 
with the doubt and suspicion ? Or how does it happen that the 
emblems of Campbell's character were so plainly artd perfectly 
figured upon his bead^ that one eminent Phrenologist^ " in per- 
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feet ignorance of the person from whom the cast was taken," 
could interpret them with such exactness as to state almost his 
very actions^ and to say — " Query : Was he not hanged for mur- 
der ?" whilst another eminent Phrenologist should douht whether 
it was not his previous knowledge of the man's conduct which 
made him see those emblems upon his skull ? 

I would observe, too, upon the internal evidence itself of the 
** character inferred," that the racy, confident, frolicsome, and flip- 
pant style of the prognosticator shows that the nag was disporting 
himself, and kicking up his heels, out of harness. "A compound,** 
says the paper, "of impudent assurance, self-conceit, vanity, in- 
solence, obstinacy, violence, and cruelty" — all this discoverable 
from the conformation of his skull ? ''Loud, boisterous, opinion- 
ative, and contentious ; and his oaths and imprecations would be 
horrible." Yet his Veneration, or religious faculty, is set down 
as large, 18 — only two degrees, in their scale of 20, less than the 
extreme — *' and probably a measureless liar." Excellent well. 
*' Perdition catch my soul but I do love thee I" It must be easy 
to tell by the bumps when any one is a measureless liar. Also, 
*• he would have great pride in being thought 'a deep dog;"* 
and, ''accessible to religious terrors, a ghost would settle him in 
his most boisterous moments." So it appears that his large Vene- 
ration, although it is supposed to frighten him for ghosts, could 
not stop his " horrible oaths and imprecations." 

You may perceive here, with regard to this ghost story, and 
the conceit of being thought " a deep dog," that, while they grace 
the page, it is of no consequence whether they be verified to the 
letter or not For nobody will, I suppose, enquire whether 
Campbell delighted to be thought "a deep dog" or not; or whe- 
ther he was ever settled by a ghost "in his roost boisterous 
moments." These, and similar bonnes bouches, may be set down 
with safety ; for nobody will ever be able to disprove them. 
And when we have all the other more important and essential 
traits of character pourtrayed exactly, these will receive easy 
credit, and the whole be swallowed down in the lump. 

We have next this observation :r— " He would calculate his ad- 
versary's strength before he proceeded to beat and bruise him or 
her." Why him or her f Was it because it was a woman that 
was bruised and murdered by Campbell, and because this fact 
ran in the writer's head, that this word her slipped from his pen ? 
Would it not have been more natural to have stopped at him, 
thus : — " He would calculate his adversary's strength, before he 
proceeded to beat and bruise him ?" A straw thrown up into the 
air serves enough to show how the wind sets. 

And then, at the last, so sure is this eminent Phrenologist, that 
the original of the cast, whose character he was setting down, 
was hanged, that he concludes with the following sage memento 
to legislators and those in authority: — "I have only to say," he 
proclaims, " that in that enlightened system of criminal treatment 
to which the country is coming, because it must, it needed not to 
have been sa (that is, Campbell needed not have been hanged). 
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A penitentiary department will come to be allotted," and ao 
fortn. 

Let us see, then, in conclusion, how exactly, in the most essen- 
tial particulars, the '' character inferred" fits the individual Camp- 
bell, or rather fits the facts as they came out upon his trial, and 
as they are given in this narrative of Mr Macnish's. I shall re- 
capitulate the most prominent and striking of these. 

1. '* His oaths and imprecations would be horrible/' says the 
prognosticator. 

The accounts had already informed the public^ that " when 
sentence was passed upon nim, he burst forth into a volley of 
imprecations against the Judges^ such as never before polluted a 
Court of Justice — threatening^ at the same time, with horrible 
language." 

2. The indicator of the character writes: — "He would calcu- 
late his adversary's strength, before he proceeded to beat and 
bruise him or her." 

Right again. It was a woman that he beat and braised, by 
knocking down and trampling. 

3. " He was probably a measureless liar," sayeth the predictor. 
Quite exact tne third time. *' To the last he denied his guilt," 

says the narrative, and Mr Macnish adds, in his '^ remarks on 
the character inferred" : — '* His denial of the crime makes good 
his claim to the character of a liar." But here, I would ask, did 
it never occur to the Phrenologist, that savage and brutal as the 
ccmduct of Campbell was, still it is possible he did not intend to 
kill the woman. It is quite possible that " the presiding demon " 
of a " den of infamy," might have roused even one who had not 
a very first-rate bump of Destructiveness, to a state of ungovern- 
able rage, especially when the organ was inflamed with whisky ; 
this she-demon, I say, might have roused Campbell into a state 
o£ temporary madness, which might give a deadly energy to his 
muscles, beyond what he intended, or beyond what his mind 
would acknowledge, when the phrenzy was abated, and the 
alcohol evaporated. As to the statement that ''he had fre- 
quently threatened to murder her," that will not wholly prove 
the intention; and in dens of infamy, I doubt not that such lan- 
guage, and threatenings, pass current at less than their nominal 
value, and are not seldom heard without the overt act following, 
or being expected. But be this as it may, I pass on to the next 

f)rediction. Indeed, I do not care much to leave the Phreno- 
ogists masters of the field here, or to suffer them to maintain 
that Campbell was a measureless liar, because he denied his 
crime, or his intention to murder. 

4. The predictor says next, '* There must have been order and 
arrangement, which might show itself in neatness and tidiness 
of dress." 

O most excellent prognosticator ! How exquisite, how perspi- 
cacious, is thy " Phrenological acumen." The previous accounts 
had made it known that Campbell " was vain of his person," as 
Mr Macnish has it in the narrative, ''and inclined to dress 
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neatly. Ad a proof of this," continues Mr Macnish, ** he de-> 
voted a quarter of an hour immediately previous to his execution, 
to curling his hair." 

But how of all things did it chance that the eminent Phrenolo« 
gist lighted upon, and set down, '' neatness and tidiness of dress,** 
as the one way, amongst the Uiousand others, in which Camp-i 
bell's, or any man's faculty, or natural inclination to order and 
arrangement, might show itself? Had he said the faculty miffht 
show itself in the admirable manner in which he marshalled nis 
army, if he was a general, or in which he disposed and posted 
his workmen and his engines, and mechanical implements, if he 
was a railway contractor, or in the arrangement of his parterres 
and plots of ground, if he was a gardener, or in the conducting 
of his funeral processions, if he was an undertaker, would the 
notice taken of the faculty of order have been less just or appro- 
priate ? Certainly not. But then it would have been less striking 
to the apprehension of the dull, unmindful reader ; and it was as 
well to hit upon the exact particular in which Campbell's organ 
of Order did discover itself,* and not put the reader's intellects 
to the stretch to remember, that it was still the same faculty of 
Order in any of the other different shapes, or phases, above 
noticed. 

5. The fifth, and last prognostication, that I shall bring under 
your notice— the crowning one of tliem all, and tibat which, to 
re-echo Mr Macnish's encomium, '^sufficiently vindicates the 
skill and acumen of the gentleman by whom it was made,"— « 
runs thus :— 

*' The cast appearing to have been taken after death, I asked 
and was informed," says the eminent Phrenologist, ''that the 
individual is dead, and ' has ceased from troubling,' and I con* 
ffratulate all who knew him on the riddance. I should like to 
learn how he died; it could not be peacefully in his bed.t 
Query, was he hanged for beating out some one's brains, or other- 
wise murdering with ruthless brutality ?" 

How shall we sufficiently admire the " skill and acumen " of 
this " gentleman," when we consider that he was all the while 
" in perfect ignorance of the person from whom the cast was 
taken." Alas, poor Campbell! It is thus thou art dismissed 
from existence. " I congratulate all who knew him on the rid- 
dance." Thy character of murderer was written down, and 

* According to the Phrenological notions I mean ; for I apprehend it to be 
a gross mistake to imagine that a remarkable and finical attention to dress, is 
any certain proof of the existence of an extraor^ary faculty or capaci^ for 
order and arrangement in any mind or mortal, as I am credibly informed that 
many of the most remarkable exquisites, both nude and female, issue forth to 
their promenades in all the perfection of "neatness and tidiness," from dressing- 
rooms which they leave, with every thing extrinsic to their persons, in '* most 
admired disorder." 

f Had Campbell died of disease before he committed the murder, this state- 
ment would not have looked quite so well. But would the eminent Phreno- 
logist have haasarded this prognostic so boldly, had he not been sure of the 
ground he was treading ? 

M 
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branded so deeply and indelibly upon thy sknll> that he that ran 
might have read it ; and hadst thou lived longer^ and pome by 
any chance to this matchless manipulator of heads for a Phreno* 
logical character^ the moment he had grappled your cranium 
"with his hands^ he would have started appalled from the horrible 
contact^ and darted from your sight. Couldst thou have borne 
then to have been thus detested by thy fellow beings ; to have 
had the human face divine of the Phrenologist averted from thee 
with horror and with dread ? Couldst thou have endured to live 
to be the outcast of thy race ? Was it not then truly a desirable^ 
a gracious '' riddance^" even to thyself, to be freed from an ex- 
istence which exposed you to be thus shunned like a wild beast ^ 
O ! that some eminent Phrenologist had manipulated your head 
sooner, and warned the world, and especially old Hanlin, even 
in her den of infamy. 

But here I would put in a word of charity and mitigation for 
the unfortunate uneducated Campbell, even although he did 
barbarously kill and murder a she-demon ; and, in spite of the 
Phrenologists, I will iascribe his unhappy fate and conduct more 
to the circumstances which surrounded him from his birth to the 
day he committed the crime for which he suffered and paid the 
forfeit of his life, than to any mal-construction or conformation 
of his head or brain. The head appears to me to be, even Phre- 
nologically expounded, or fairly noted by the rules <^ that science^ 
by no means a bad one, nor at all to deserve the unmeasured re- 
proaches which have been heaped upon it. The greatest mass of 
brain appears to lie in the upper and coronal region, including the- 
localities of Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Hope, and Con- 
scientiousness ; and the quantity in front seems also to prepon- 
derate over that in the back part of the head, which is only con- 
siderable in the place pointed out as the seat of Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, a quality which is closely allied to the best parts of 
human nature— humanity or benevolence— of which it is indeed 
a kindred sentiment, though heightened and universally stamped 
deeper by nature's imprint. 

The statement, therefore, under the title " Development," ap- 
pears to me to be exceedingly unfair, and wholly arbitrary, espe- 
cially as to the organ Conscientiousness, besides several others; and 
any impartial person who will carefully compare the cast with the 
Phrenological bust, will, I think, allow this. I would, therefore, 
ascribe Campbell's lapses to his want of proper intellectual and 
moral training or instruction ; and I am persuaded that if he had 
had the advantage of proper instruction, he would no more have 
needed the Phrenologist's proposed kind introduction within the 
walls of a penitentiary than most of themselves, or of mankind, 
than the average of whose heads Campbell's seems to have been 
larger and better. 

There is pust one thing more I find in the narrative which de« 
mands notice, rather for its general importance, than for its 
bearing or weight in this case of Campbell's^ as it has a much 



wider range of application. The matter I alladeto occurs in Mr 
Macnish's ''remarks" upon the ''character inferred/' and is 
as follows :— >• 

** Some who hare seen the cast have objected^" says Mr Macnish^ " that 
the distance from the ear to Individuality is larger than we might have been 
prepared for ; but Phrenologists have long since ceased to regard that mea- 
surement as any indication of the power of the intellect. The distance may 
be caused by a large middle lobe of the brain, as b the case in the present 
instance. The proper way to ascertain the point, is to look how £» »>rward 
the anterior lobe projects from Constructiveness.'* 

The doctrine contained in this passage was^ I confess, new to 
me when I first saw it here, for I find no other notice of it in the 
books. We are told by the institutionary writers, that the breadth 
of the organs is to be considered as well as the depth ; but we 
are not told, at the same time, of this obstacle to the discovery of 
their breadth. Here we are informed that the middle lobe of the 
brain comes forward in particular instances, and encroaches upon 
the anterior one, diminishing its breadth, and lessening the size 
of the organs supposed to be contained in it. How then, I ask, are 
we to ascertain the extent of this encroachment in the living 
subject ? Mr Macnish says here, by looking " how far forward 
the anterior lobe projects from Constructiveness." But this at- 
tempt to overleap the difficulty, is to found upon the assumption 
that Phrenology is true, and that the anterior lobe begins at Con- 
structiveness. It is arbitrary supposition and assumption alto- 
gether. For there are no real lines of division or partition between 
the anterior, posterior, and middle lobes of the brain — these being 
distinctions made merely for the convenience of local, anatomical 
and physical reference — ^the lines of division being only imaginary. 
This supposed advancement of the middle lobe, there&re, is 
plainly an arbitrary estimate to bring Campbell's head into con- 
formity with the doctrines. The supposed position of Construc- 
tiveness also^ in this case, is manifestly arbitrary^ as it is placed 
farther forward from the ear than is usual. 

We have here, then, a new and insurmountahle obstacle to the 
ascertainment of the size of the organs, inferior in importance 
only to that presented by the smooth surfaces. For not only do 
the organs themselves encroach upon one another, and vary their 
situations, but the lobes of the brain also, supposed to contain the 
different groups of these organs, advance and recede, as we are 
here given to understand, and encroach upon one another. The 
Phrenologists, therefore, can never discover the size of the organs 
which any lobe of the brain contains, without knowing how far 
these lobes advance or recede, or how far they encroach, or are 
encroached upon, by their next neighbours, in any head ; and this 
they can only settle by assumption, supposition, or estimate, which 
they can always arbitrate, as in the present instance^ in such 
manner as to suit the case they have in hand. 

You can at once see the importance of this new obstacle to the 
discovery of the size of the organs> without further illustration ; 
and without further illustration^ I leave it to your own considera- 
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tion and decisioiij having now too long detained you. I shall 
only remark in conclusion, that as the proofs offered to us of the 
existence of the Phrenological organs rest wholly unon the 
assumption that the size of these pretended divisions of the brain 
can be distinguished and discovered^ it follows necessarily that 
this assumption being proved baseless, the whole of these imagin- 
ary divisions, or organs, take flight at once to those serial regions 
whence their origin was first derived—- with one accord they dis- 
appear from our sight-— 

'< And, like the baseless fabric of a visioni 
Leare not a wreck behind." 



LECTURE VI. 



ARGUMENT. 

The extent and consequences of the modifying influences of the organs upon 
one another displayed. — Estimatiye character of the science noted from Mr 
Combe's showing. — The glaring defect and groundlessness of the parallel 
which Mr Combe endeayours to establish between the evidence for Phreno- 
logy and that upon which the practice of medicine is founded^ exposed. — 
The dashing and Jehu-like manner in which Mr Combe drives his coach- 
and-six through the impediments of anemalous and exceptive cases exhibited. 
—Imaginary oration of the Phrenologists in vindication of their procedure 
and tactics in their mode of defending and supporting their doctrines. 

In the preceding lectures^ I have opened up^ and surveyed the 
subject pretty extensively^ and have shown you the nature of the 
evidence we have to deal with in the science of Phrenology. I 
have shown you the inconclusiveness of that evidence in all its 
parts> and the uncertain and undeterminable character of the facts 
upon which it is rested; 

These facts belong to two classes : the one relating to the organs^ 
and depending upon the question^ Can we discover their size or 
dimensions ? and the other relating to the faculties^ with reference 
to which the question is. Can we ascertain the measure and 
degree in which individuals possess them^ stripped of the influ-^ 
ences of education and circumstances ? If either of these questions^ 
and^ a fortiori, if both of them^ must be answered in the negative^ 
the whole of the facts upon which the science should rest are 
swept from the foundation^ and the fabric falls at once into a heap 
of ruins. 

With regard to the first of these classes of facts^ comprehend- 
ing the organs^ and the question^ Can their size or dimensions be 
discovered ? besides numerous other obstructions of subordinate 
importance that came under our review in the preceding lectures^ 
it was shown^ in the second lecture, that the greater part of the 
organs^ in every head, lie covered, in groups, under smooth sur- 
faces ; and, as it is confessed that they ** vary their situations, and 
encroach upon one another," as discoverable by the bumps upon 
the skull, so here, where there are no such excrescences or marks, 
their underground workings and movements being unseen and 
unknown, they can encroach upon the places that do not properly 
belong to them^ and vary their situations unperceived by the 
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Phrenologist^ who can neverj therefore, discover the dimensions 
of any one of them that dwells and ranges under this predicament. 
But^ as to defalcate the greater part, or even a considerable part 
of the organs^ must render the remainder unfit for the purposes 
of the science, it seems to follow that the irremoveable barrier thus 
for ever interposed between us and the discovery of the size of so 
great a proportion of them, must be decisive of this question, and 
must cut off, or render useless^ the whole of this class of the 
Phrenological facts. 

Again, with reference to the other class of facts, and to the 
question. Can we ascertain the measure and degree in which the 
faculties are possessed by individuals, exclusive of the influences 
of education and circumstances ? I have shown, first, the very 
|preat difficulty of ascertaining the quantum of the faculty, even 
m its actual state, as it is the product of education, and circum- 
stances, and organization united. I have shown you, in the first 
lecture, the time and the labour required for making the attempt 
to ascertain even this preliminary point. And as to the difficulty 
of making the required allowances — the deductions or additions-^ 
for the effects of education and circumstances, it needs no show- 
ing at all — it is manifestly impossible. The bare statement of this 
problem, and the slightest glance at the incalculable workings of 
the influences to be estimated, is sufficient to demonstrate the 
absurdity, and to throw ridicule upon the attempt or pretension 
to solve it. It is impossible for any man to know all the circum- 
stances which have influenced the conduct and actions, or pro- 
duced the present character^ of any other man. Nay, hardly any 
man knows this himself. It often happens that circumstances 
apparently the most trivial, and unmarked by the individual him- 
8elf> have had the most important influence in determining the 
whole bent and tenor of his life> conduct, and character. How 
then should any spectator be able to search out, and make just 
allowances for any or for all of these circumstances? The ele- 
ments and items of the calculations to be made, for the effects of 
education and circumstances, must be extracted and disentangled 
from a web of commingled influences, so fine and so complicated, 
that no intellectual microscope is capable of layinr bare its inter- 
texture, or of unravelling the convolutions of its threads. 

But I showed you further, that if all these facts, so shrouded 
in obscurity, could be ascertained — the one half of them entombed 
in darkness, and the other half thus crusted and petrified into one 
solid, undistinguishable mass— I say, could all these involved and 
occult facts be ascertained and determined, I have shown you 
that there still remain behind other sets of calculations and esti- 
mates, to be made from considerations^ if possiblcji still more per- 
plexed, more complicated, and more inextricable than the forego- 
ing, before one conclusion can be arrived at, as to the agreement 
or disagreement of the power of the organ as indicated by size», 
with the power of the faculty as manifested by conduct, and 
consequently before one instance or fact can be set down as esta- 
blished in the category of the Phrenological induction. The cdi- 
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culadons and estimates now to be undertaken^ after tlie size of 
the organ and the effect of education and circumstances are 
ascertained^ are — First, the allowances to be made for the effect 
of temperament and quality of brain ; and^ secondly, for the man- 
ner in which the power of the organ is modified or affected--con« 
trolled and restrained, or impelled and urged on — ^by all the 
' conflicting, as well as by all the combining and concurrent powers 
and influences, belonging to the whole of the other thirty-four 
organs. 

It is to be recollected^ that the power of any one organ exerta 
its force, or pulls, in one direction only ; and that the others draw, 
some of them in the same, some of them in an opposite direction, 
and some of them at various angles to it. Benevolence, for exam- 
ple, pulls one way, to relieve the distressed ; while Acquisitiveness 
draws in a directly contrary direction, and Love of Approbation 
at an angle of forty-five degrees. Again, Amativeness pulls 
strongly in one direction, and prompts to marriage, Philoproge- 
nitiveness gives it a gentle shove behind, and Adhesiveness adds 
its cumulative weight. But in the opposite line to these move 
Cautiousness and Alimentiveness ; and these often prevail in the 
contest, until the cherub organ Hope interposes, and comes in 
aid of the former, with her bland and enchanting illusions. The 
various sizes and forces of all these different allied and opposing 
organs have therefore to be taken into account, calculated and 
estimated, with as much care and attention as the primary organ 
itself, whose operations are more immediately the object of con- 
sideration ; because the former, in proportion to their sizes and 
forces, do, necessarily, increase or diminish the effectual or prac- 
tical power of the latter. I might go over the whole list, and 
show how all the organs are affected and modified by the others ; 
but it would take me till doomsday were I to attempt to recount 
and tell over the inconceivable and infinite detail. For, although 
I have only instanced, by way of example, two or three of the 
other organs, as impelling or restraining the powers and procli- 
vities of the organs of Benevolence and Amativeness, it is not to 
be supposed that these are not further affected or modified by 
any or by all of the others. Nothing could be a more egregious 
mistake than such a supposition. It would be easy to enumerate 
others of the organs, intellectual as well as sentimental, that must 
obviously influence and modify those of Benevolence and Ama« 
tiveness, perhaps as much as the ones I have adduced. To do 
this, however, would lead me into .too tedious and unlimited 
a field of investigation : nor is it necessary to my purpose at pre- 
sent. I must observe, however, that none of the faculties can be 
entirely neutral in their operations and effects upon the others ; 
for no human being would be exactly what he is, if any one of 
his mental powers or faculties were altered in the smallest degree 
—increased or diminished in power. To discover and to estimate 
the result of all these powers and influences, then, of all the dif- 
ferent organs upon one another, I take to be by far the most 
difficult problem in Phrenology-i-difficult and impossible to be 
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solved as we have seen many of them to be ; and nothingj in my 
opinion, but the most reckless presumption, or the most profound 
ignorance, or inattention to its nature, could lead any man to 
conceive or pretend that he could solve it. 

In this recapitulation of the calculations and estimates required 
to be made in order to ascertain one Phrenological fact-^namely, 
the size and power of an organ, and its agreement or disagree- 
ment with the strength or weakness of the faculty attributed to 
it, as exhibited in conduct, it will be observed by those who have 
gone along with me in the preceding lectures, or by those who 
are thoroughly versed in the arcana of the science, that I have 
omitted several of them in the enumeration : not, certainly, that 
they were small or unimportant in themselves; but because I 
would not overload my statement, or add another world to the 
burden, already more than sufficient to crush Adas beneath the 
weight. 

I said just now, that were I to attempt to go over the list of 
Phrenological organs and faculties, and to show the manner in 
which every one of them is affected and modified by variations 
in the size and power of the others, these variations are so 
inconceivably numerous that, were I to live till doomsday and do 
nothing else, I should not be able to tell them over; and as 
there may perhaps.be even some Phrenologists who know so little 
of their science as to imagine this an exaggeration, I beg to detain 
you a moment to explain it to them. 

There are thirty-five organs ; and not only every change in the 
size or power of each and all of them, but also every change in 
the order or arrangement in which those changes of their sizes 
and forces^take place, throughout the entire series, produces 
a different result, or modification of mental capacity; or, in 
other words, a different natural character. Now, the question 
is. How many changes are possible, in the size or power of the 
organs, and in the order in which these changes may be varied 
throughout the whole number of thirty -five? This question, 
with reference to any single specified change in their magnitude, 
or power — say one^iwenlieih — to be varied m every possible order 
throughout the whole of them, is the same with the question. 
How often could their relative positions be varied, if they were 
separately moveable bodies, or balls. This question, then, is to 
be resolved by the simple rule of permutation in arithmetic. Let 
any one, then, calculate, according to that rule, the number of 
changes that may be made in the relative position of thirty-five 
moveable bodies, and he will find that it does not amount to 
hundreds of millions only — that it does not stop at billiom, or tril» 
lions, or quadrillions, but that it extends beyond seven periods of 
three figures each further — to a line of forty figures^ amounting 
to the inconceivable number of 7 duodecemillions, 603 undece^ 
millions, 95 decemillions, 900 nonillions, 953 octillions, 864 sepiiU 
Uons, 417 sexiillions, Q^ quiniillions, 651 quadrillions, 337 IriU 
lions, 523 billions, 200 millions ! 
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How many changes can be made in the size and order of change 
in the thirty-five supposed Phrenological organs of the brain ? 

First, we must compute the number of changes upon one vari- 
ation of size, suppose one-twentieth of their volume, throughout 
the number of 35 :— 



1 

2 
o 


Brought forward. 

6,227,020,800 
14 


3 
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4 
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24,908,083,200 
6,227,020,800 

87,178,291,200 
15 


6 

120 
6 

720 

7 

5040 
8 


435,891,456,000 
87,178,291,200 

1,307,674,368,000 
16 


7,846,046,208,000 
1,307,674,368,000 

20,922,789,888,000 

17 


40,320 
9 


146,459,629,216,000 
20,922,789,888,000 

865,687,428,096,000 

18 


362,880 
10 


3,628,800 
11 


2,845,499,424,768,000 
355,687,428,096,000 

6,402,373,705,728,000 

19 


3,628,800 
3,628,800 

39,916,800 
12 


67,621,363,351,652,000 
6,402,373,705,728,000 

121,645,100,406,832,000 

20 


79,833,600 
39,916,800 

479,001,600 
13 


2,432,902,008,176,640,000 


1,437,004,800 
479,001,600 





6,227,020,800 

Not to fill another page with an array of figures, the sums or 
aggregates of which stretch so far beyond our capacity to form 
any distinct conception of them, we omit the remaining part 
of the computation, which, carried out to the end of the 35 
numbers or multipliers, will be found to extend, as above stated, 
to a line of forty figures, as follows : — 

7,603,095,900,953,864,417,666,651,337,523,200,000,000 

duod* und« dec* noot oct. sept. sext. quint, quad. triL bill* mil* •*• ** 

A Une of 23 figures. 

N 
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Now this immense number of changes, inconceivable as it is, 
is computed upon one given variation of the size or power of the 
organs. One-twentieth was specified — varied throughout the 
whole series in every possible way. Let any Phrenologist, then, 
tell me what is the range of difference in the size of the organs, or 
by how many degrees they may be larger or less each, and 1 shall 
tell him how many repetitions he will have to make of the fore- 
going millions, billions, &c., to arrive at the ultimate number of 
changes possible to be made in the order and arrangement or 
combination oC their forces; and consequently in the varieties of 
natural character. I will not push the Phrenologist so far here 
as to the utmost verge of the supposed infinite divisibility of mat- 
ter — I shall be content to take any number he chooses to name; 
but whatever that number may be, there will, for every unit in 
it, fall to be a repetition of the preceding billions, trillions, &c. ; 
because every different increase or diminution of size or power 
can be varied in the order of its position throughout the organs 
the same number of times. The Edinburgh Phrenologists give a 
scale of twenty different degrees of size which they can distin- 
guish in the different organs. To bring our statement to a con- 
clusion, then, let us take but this number, and we shall have the 
foregoing billions, trillions, &c., twenty times told, as the possible 
number of variations that can take place in the arrangement or 
combination of the forces of the organs. 

But not only are the modifying powers and effects of the organs 
upon one another thus variable to infinity, but their peculiar in- 
fluences upon one another are also, except in a few instances, as 
much unknown and undiscoverable as their modes of operation 
are occult. What effect, I ask, has Individuality upon Amative- 
ness ? What effect has Tune upon that organ ? It will not do to 
say they have none at all ; for it is certain that each must have some 
ejfect, greater or less, upon all the others ; and that the defalca- 
tion, or removal, of any one organ, or faculty, must unquestion- 
ably produce a different natural character, and alter, in some 
measure, the powers and workings of all the others. If this is 
denied, let the Phrenologists tell us which organ has an effect 
upon the others, and which not ; and let them prove their dicta 
as to which of the organs do, and which do not, affect and modify 
the powers and proclivities of the others, in a cleai' -^nd intelli- 
gible manner, and not put us off with a single 8ente]ie^, and an 
affirmation that they find it so by " interrogating nature^*'^^ 

But lest any tyro in the science should imagine that I whl^ ^ 
dazzle his eyes, and overwhelm his imagination with incre jible 
numbers, as well as unknown and imdiscoverable modifying 
powers in the organs, I must appeal to the authorities^ and qfo<>te= 
the following passage from Dr Spurzheim, for his satisfaction* 
In his " Phrenology in connection with the study of Physirpg- 
nomy," Dr Spurzheim says*—** To assist those who are enter?ln|j^ 
on the study of Phrenology, or who, already acquainted witli \ the 
fundamental powers, desire to learn the infiaence of their comf bi« 
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nations^ I shall give the elements of a number of characters, 
according to their common designations, in alphabetical order* 
Those which I shall draw up may be strengthened or weakened 
by the addition or absence of certain faculties ; and the reader 
must remember that tlie combinations of thirty-five powers are 
numerous beyond conception ; this indeed is a study which may 
be extended indefinitely ; my aim will be answered if I succeed 
in showing the young Phrenologist how he must proceed in cal- 
culating the combinations of the faculties." 

You see here that Dr Spurzheim confirms to you all I have 
said as to the endless number of ways in which every organ is 
modified, increased or diminished in power by the others. He 
tells you that " the combinations of thirty-five powers are numer- 
ous beyond conception ;" and 1 need not inform you that the 
expression, " combinations of the thirty-five powers," means these 
powers as modified differently by being varied in the order or 
arrangement of their force in the brains of different individuals. 
But Dr Spurzheim says nothing about the intricate nature of the 
workings and counter-workings of these thirty-five powers upon 
one another ; or of the impossibility of calculating the result of so 
many conflicting, combining, and opposing forces, affecting each 
other in such an infinite variety of ways, known and unknown, 
but pretends, of course, to predicate that result with fiacility and 
precision. 

All these calculations and estimates, then, so apparently over- 
whelming, and so incommensurate with any human powers suc- 
cessfully to grapple with, yet upon which the evidence in support 
of the science so wholly depends, the Phrenologists pretend to 
perform with ease and certainty. And they inform us that they 
uniformly find that the one class of facts — the «ize and power of 
the organs-^— exactly balances the other class — the energy of the 
faculties — when the proper deductions or additions have been 
made for the different multitudinous modifying causes that have 
been described. When this has been done, Mr Combe tells us 
that these two classes of facts, thus profoundly trimmed and 
adjusted, balance one another with an accuracy of which we have 
no conception! Yet, withal, he confesses, and they all confess, 
that they cannot demonstrate to us even one of these exactly 
balanced accounts. They cannot even lay before us the items 
ranged on both sided. They tell us we must find out every arti- 
cle ourselves in the well-stored warehouse of nature, and having 
made the proper allowances for tare and tret, and thus ascertained 
the true value of each, we may set them down in our journal, and 
post and balance them ourselves, at our leisure and convenience. 
All these items, or facts, and all these calculations which are so 
difficult to us, and so easy to them, they leave us to make, and 
find out ourselves, and refuse to give us any assistance in the 
matter, further than by barely pointing with their finger to the 
road we must travel, or to the field we must traverse, to pick them 
up, adding only a few words as to the proper method of tinker-* 
ing them when we have got them. 
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It thus appears that this fabric of Phrenology rests wholly on 
the foundation of estimates. Their very facts are all made up of 
estimates^ and of estimates^ too^ fabricated of such elements as we 
have now pretty fully surveyed. 

In a disquisition by Mr Combe, on the nature of the Phreno- 
logical evidence, which 1 find republished along with his transla- 
tion of Gall's Functions of the Cerebellum^ he says, at p. 186^ 
that the physiologists who reject it " are unquestionably ignorant 
of the character of each primitive propensity, sentiment, and 
intellectual faculty, which may be manifested by the mind. 
Hence/' he continues, ''on seeing a certain number of manifesta- 
tions, they cannot tell to what primitive powers they belong, nor 
how many are still wanting to complete the manifestations of the 
full catalogue of primitive faculties." From this confident accu- 
sation of ignorance as belonging to the physiologists, it would 
naturally seem to be implied and assumed by Mr Combe, that 
he himself and the Phrenologists are not ignorant of "the full 
catalogue of primitive faculties ;" and yet I do not know how to 
reconcile this supposition, inevitable as it appears to be, with 
what he says in the preface to his System of Phrenology, where 
he tells us that the classification of the organs is '* imperfect*' and 
"to some extent arbitrary;" and that "it will be impossible," 
I quote his words, " to arrive at a perfect classification and enu- 
meration of the organs, until the whole of them shall have been dis* 
covered^ and the primitive and elementary faculties shall have 
been ascertained." How it happens to be possible, then, that Mr 
Combe can be possessed of the knowledge of " the full catalogue 
of primitive faculties" of which he here charges the physiologists 
as being ignorant, when they are not, by his own account, yet 
" discovered and ascertained," I leave him to explain. But auer 
this very arrogant and inconsistent charge of ignorance with 
which he chooses to brand the physiologists, he proceeds to 
recommend to their attention the Phrenological evidence, and 
advises them to observe the size of particular parts of the brain 
as indicated by the skull during life, and compare that size with 
the power of manifesting particular faculties. He observes, how- 
ever, that " they," the physiologists, " have a great aversion to 
this method of proceeding, because," Mr Combe continues, " they 
believe it to be peculiarly liable to fallacies. There is the want> 
they say, of that precision which is so desirable in science. 
There is no measure of the size of an organ. It cannot be mea- 
sured by inches nor by weight. Again, there is no standard to 
try the force of the manifestations. They therefore reject the 
whole method as empirical and unphilosophical, and incapable of 
leading to scientific truth." 

Arrived at this point, Mr Combe proceeds as follows :— 

'' We at once admit that the two elements of our method of investigation 
are both in their own nature estimative. We cannot accurately measure or 
weigh the size of particular parts of the brain during life ; but we affirm that, 
if an observer possesses an average natural endowment of the observing facul- 
ties, he may, by due practice, learn to estimate it with sufficient precision to 
lead him to positiTe conclusions. Again, we confess that we cannot measure 
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the force of each manifestation of the faculties by ounces or inches ; but art 
maintain that, by proper instruction and exercise of the understandings we 
may estimate it also." 

You see here, as I told you, it is all estimates and estimntive^^ 
that Phrenology is wholly an estimative science. The power of 
the organ and the manifestations of the faculty must both, in 
every instance, be estimated — lopped and pruned into slenderness, 
or stuped and swaddled into rotundity, by this method of esti- 
mating ; and by this method they must be trimmed into correct- 
ness, and brought into concord with each other, maugre and 
despite of all the ^' diversified causes" which affect the activity 
and vigour of the one, and of all the '^ circumstances and examples" 
that would twist awry the direct line of the other, and of every 
other obstruction with which wicked and immoral adversaries, 
and ignorant physiologists, would endeavour to clog the rapid 
wheels or stay the triumphant and irresistible course of the 
chariot of Phrenology. 

When Mr Combe affirms here, that " the force of each mani- 
festation of the faculties" can be estimated " with sufficient pre- 
cision to lead to positive conclusions," it is not clear whether he 
means the force of the faculty in its actual state, without any 
deduction or addition for the effect of education and circumstances, 
or that force after the required allowances have been made for 
these modifying causes, if the first be his meaning, which seems 
the most natural, and what any uninstructed reader would sup- 
pose, then is the estimate not complete. 1 have shown you that, 
supposing the force of the faculty in its actual state could be 
ascertained, which 1 by no means admit to be an easy business, 
still the fact or force that should balance the force of"^ the organ 
is not made out ; for we are told by the Phrenologists that proper 
allowance must be always made for the effects of education and 
circumstances ; and whether these allowances can ever be made 
with sufficient precision to lead to positive, or at least to true con- 
clusions, 1 must leave you to be the judges after considering how 
difficult it is to calculate the effects of education and circumstances. 

Again, if the other alternative is to be taken — if by ''the force 
of each manifestation of the faculties" is to be understood that 
force after the proper allowances have been made for the effects 
of education and circumstances, which it is probable Mr Combe 
does mean, from his indicating that it requires '' proper instruc- 
tion and exercise of the understanding" to make the estimate ; and 
also because such estimate would be incomplete upon the other 
supposition — if this last be his meaning, then, I say, 1 can only 
regret that he has omitted the explanation of this important par- 
ticular, and neglected to inform us what sort of instruction and 
exercise of the understanding can enable us to calculate the effects 
of education and circumstances. 

It is easy to affirm, as Mr Combe does here, that these estimates 
can be made with sufficient precision to lead to positive conclu- 
sions, which may indeed be true in one sense, as it is quite possi- 
ble to be very positive in error ; and 1 regret again that Mr Combe 
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sbould have used in this place an expression which is equivocal* 
I would much rather he had said correct conclusions. But pass* 
ing this, I think I am entitled, upon the grounds I have so fully 
explained and laid before you in the course of these lectures, to 
affirm, on the contrary, that such estimates cannot be made with 
sufficient precision to lead to correct conclusions. And I shall ven- 
ture to go a little farther, and to say, and affirm, with as much con- 
fidence as Mr Combe does here his " positive conclusions," that, 
although a man were to employ his whole time and industry in 
studying the circumstances in which any individual was placed, 
he never could pronounce what effects they should have produced 
upon that individual's character, or know it, but from the fact 
after it had occurred. One man is tried in the furnace, and is 
consumed ; while another, when it has been heated " one seven 
times more," comes forth from it unhurt, and brings all his weight. 
I desire it to be remembered here, that I fully admit that dif- 
ferent effects are produced by circumstances on different organi- 
zations : what I maintain is, that it is impossible to divide these 
effects into two portions. It is impossible to determine how 
much of these effects, as exhibited in the conduct and character 
of any individual, is to be ascribed to the circumstances, and how 
much to the organization, which is the question to be resolved 
in making the Phrenological estimate and calculation in every 
instance. 

But here again Mr Combe would fain take shelter under the 
wing of another science, as he had once before attempted to do, in 
an exigence of equal pressure, under that of chemistry, expecting 
perhaps to find this, though a feebler ally, a more congenial friend. 
Tormented with these rude objections of the physiologists, driven 
and buffeted in the storm of argument, he flies for shelter, with 
his bantling under his arm, and condescends to hold out the 
right hand of fellowship to — the practice of medicine ! 

At the place where I left off, therefore, in the last citation, tell- 
ing us that the size of the organ and the force of each manifesta- 
tion of the faculties can be estimated with sufficient precision to 
lead to positive conclusions, Mr Combe proceeds as follows : — 

" Phrenology, in its evidence," ho says, " rests on the same foundation as 
the practice of medicine. The existence of disease cannot in general be deter- 
mined by weight or measure ; and the character of diseases can be judged of 
only by their appearances, or the symptoms which they present. The organs 
affected, the degree to which they are aftected, and the extent to which medi- 
cines act on them, are all estimated by the exercise of observation and reflec- 
tion on mere symptoms." 

Sorely beleagured and perplexed must Mr Combe have been, 
when he called in this false and treacherous ally, or appealed to 
so ungracious and frowning a tribunal. In his trepidation and 
eagerness to make his escape out of the clutches of the physiolo- 
gists, he seems entirely to have forgotten that there is tins vast 
difference between Phrenology and the practice of medicine, that 
the latter is conversant with organs which we know to exist, and 
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of which we can have ocular demonstration. Anatomists and 
physiologists can not only observe the outside of the body, and 
can see the skull, the nose, the eyes, the arms and legs, the mouth 
and the tongue, and the whole covering of the skin, but they can 
view and become acquainted with all the interior organs in the 
dead subject. They can, in it, view the brain, the heart, the 
lungs ; they can trace the veins and arteries, and the nerves, and 
all the numerous other organs of the human frame-^though they 
look in vain for the organs of the Phrenologists. 

Medical practitioners have studied these sciences of anatomy 
and physiology, and have acquired a familiar knowledge of all 
the organs of the body ; and, in their further study of pathology, 
they have seen many of these organs in a diseased state, and have, 
from plates and descriptions by those who have seen and treated 
of the whole of them in that state, made themselves fully acquainted 
with all the diseases to which they are liable. The medical prac- 
titioner has still further studied chemistry and pharmacology ; and 
has from the former a demonstrative knowledge of the properties 
and affinities of matter, and from the latter, and his personal experi- 
ence in the exhibition of medicines, he has a demonstrative know- 
ledge of their effects, and can, in numberless instances, apply them 
with certainty to stimulate and assist nature in overcomin.<r and 
throwing off disease. In the practice of medicine, therefore, the 
practitioner who is thoroughly master of the science, possesses a 
demonstrative knowledge of the organs of the body, and of the ef- 
fects of medicines ; and in numberless instances, which it would be 
endless to particularise, and which a professional man only could 
correctly enumerate, he has a certain knowledge of the part 
affected, and of the operation of the medicine he administers to 
effect a cure. There are other distempers, indeed, which he is 
sometimes called to treat and to prescribe for, with regard to the 
seat, nature, and causes of which he is entirely in the dark ; and 
as to these it is true that he must guess, like the Phrenologists, 
from doubtful signs, and symptoms, and prognostics; and here I 
confess the resemblance with Phrenology, though to the sounder 
and scientific part of the practice of medicine it has no likeness 
at all — no one feature in common. With reference to this last 
mentioned class of diseases, the medical practitioner has indeed 
no demonstrative knowledge or certainty to boast of more than 
the Phrenologists. To this uncertain and fallible part of the prac-* 
tice of medicine, Mr Combe's comparison of it with Phrenology 
certainly holds good ; and he is abundantly welcome to all the 
honour and advantages it can bring to his science. I ask, then, 
is not this a treacherous ally, and a frowning tribunal ? I ask, 
does not this tribunal turn the Phrenologist from its bar, not with 
triumph, but disgrace ? Does it not tell him he has no right, or 
grounds, for placing the evidence for his science on the same 
footing with the solid and scientific part of the practice of me- 
dicine, and that the comparison fits only when it is made with 
that worse than useless part, which has been the theme of satire, 
and the opprobrium medicinoe, from Dr Sangrado downwards to 
the present day. 
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Mr Combe, indeed, seems to have had some lurking conscious 
ness or misgiving, that all was not right in this his attempt to 
place the evidence for Phrenology on the same level with that of 
the practice of medicine, and that it might not be altogether 
sufficient to ferry him over the water. This may be inferred, I 
think, from the following observation which he tacks to the end 
of the passage in which this bright conception is advanced — an ob- 
servation which it will be seen is partly unintelligible or absurd^ 
and partly a further flounder into the mire, in as much as it de- 
notes that a distant view of the objections to this comparison which 
have now been stated, had opened upon him^ though he did not 
care to look them fully in the face. 

** In the practice of medicine," he says, '' anatomy, physiology, and patho- 
logy shed their lights to help the judgment in its estimates, but they do not 
rereal the theory of medicine a priori, nor do they render it a demonstrative 
science." 

What Mr Combe means by saying that anatomy, physiology, 
and pathology, '* do not reveal the theory of medicine a priori" 
I confess myself at a loss to conjecture. This is certainly the 
strangest a priori I ever heard of. Does he mean to say that 
these sciences do not reveal, or suggest the theory of medicine, 
before they have been studied and considered ? If he means this^ 
the observation is a mere truism, which being a truth thrown in, 
without affecting the question at issue, the introduction of it into 
an argument is always either absurd or worse. Anatomy, physio- 
logy, and pathology, and I will add chemistry and pharmacology, 
are the sciences, upon a thorough and profound knowledge of which 
the medical practitioner must found his theory for the cure of dis- 
ease ; but no doubt these sciences must be first studied and con- 
sidered, and that most carefully too, before they can enable him to 
construct his theory. When, however, he has done this— when 
he has studied these sciences carefully and attentively — he is then 
prepared to proceed upon a solid and scientific foundation. The 
medical practitioner, thus accomplished, has, from anatomy and 
physiology, a demonstrative knowledge of the organs of the hu- 
man body ; he has, from pathology, a demonstrative knowledge 
of these organs in a state of disease ; and from chemistry and 
pharmacology, together with his experience of the operation and 
effects of medicines when administered, he has a demonstrative 
knowledge of the effects of medicines. Thus we see that through- 
out the whole compass of his art, his knowledge is of the demon- 
trative kind, and yet Mr Combe here asserts that the practice of 
medicine is not a demonstrative science. We see plainly, how- 
ever, that the main part of that science is demonstrative ; and 
although, as was observed, the medical practitioner is sometimes 
called to cases which are either so rare in their occurrence, or so 
un discoverable in their causes and origin, as to be beyond his 
skill to find out, or to apply remedies to, yet surely this portion 
of science is not to take its character from these cases of anomaly 
and exception, but rather from the more general run of those in 
which the knowledge of the nature and cause of the distemper is 
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certain and demonstrative ; and this notwithstanding it must ne« 
cessarily happen^ that even with regard to these last> his applica* 
tions must be sometimes ineffectual to cure the patient^ or keep 
him in life, as long as man continues to be born to die^ and to be 
denied the privilege of sublunary immortality. 

This last mentioned department of the practice of medicine^ 
namely^ the cure of incurable diseases^ has^ I believe, been long 
chiefly appropriated by a certain description of professors of the 
healing art called empirics, who^ without the assistance of ana- 
tomy, physiology, pathology, or chemistry, form to themselves 
theories of practice and of cure, and most indomitably vouch for 
their certainty and infallibility ; but I will not affirm that this 
part is demonstrative — this department of the practice of medicine 
1 will yield up to Mr Combe, and allow him to place his science 
on a level with it if he pleases. 

When Mr Combe here asserts that the practice of medicine is 
not a demonstrative science, his purpose is, apparently, to derive 
from it countenance and support to his Phrenology, which is 
truly not demonstrative, and to enable him to claim for it an equal 
title to the name of science. He is thus willing to lower the 
former science, in order to raise, upon that postulate which would 
degrade it, the status of the latter. But in this he cannot suc- 
ceed ; for whatever station the practice of medicine must take in 
the scale of human knowledge, that can never raise Phrenology one 
step in the ladder, or disenthral it from the bondage of proving 
the existence of its organs by estimates ; first, of the force or 
energy of the organs themselves ; and, secondly, of the force of 
the corresponding faculties. The estimates of the force of the 
organs embarrassed with the effects of temperament and quality 
of brain, and with the effects of their modifying powers upon one 
another ; and the estimates of the force of the manifestations of 
the faculties, equally perplexed with the effects of " example," and 
of education and circumstances; both which curious and in- 
genious estimates must be carefully made, in every single instance, 
of the comparison of the force of an organ with that of the mani- 
festations of the corresponding faculty. 

And now I have done with this argument which is expected to 
prop up this estimative science ; and I must leave you to estimate 
It at such value as you think proper to put upon it. I have given 
it this lengthened attention and examination, because Mr Combe 
lays so much stress upon it, and makes it his chief stalking-horse 
in his encounter with the physiologists, in his disquisition " On 
the Nature of the Evidence by which the different Functions of 
different parts of the Brain may be established." 

I have thus shown you that this science of Phrenology is wholly 
made up of estimates, and of estimates too, which, from the na- 
ture of the elements, or items, of which they are made up, you 
can model at your pleasure. 

It is in this manner, then, that the Phrenologists construct 
. their science; and when we hint to them that it appears to us 

o 
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that these estimates are^ and must be from their nature^ altogether 
arbitrary, they flout us immediately, and demand to be met by 
counter-experiments, well knowing that, if they could carry this 
point, they would be perfectly secure. The rude shock of argu- 
ment could never reach or disturb them. For, although the bumps 
we might discover should be as huge as the peak of Olympus, 
and the manifestations as still and motionless as the unruffled 
bosom of the Pacific Ocean, such apparent dilemma could never 
embarrass the skilful Phrenologist. His escape from it would be 
open and easy — ^not by any back door or oblique path, but by 
one or other of the broad highways that lie not only clear and 
unobstructed, but well macadamized and smooth, on either hand. 
The large organs indicated by those mountainous developments 
would be apathetic, or their force would be controlled by the 
opposing force of others, or rather, indeed, being of the utmost 
magnitude, they would be moored and held immoveable, by chain 
cables fixed to the whole of the other thirty-four anchors of 
Phrenology. 

As a slight specimen of the ease — ^nay, of the dashing and Jehu- 
like manner in which Mr Combe drives his coach-and-six through 
these insignificant impediments, I give you the following. At 
page 374 of his System of Phrenology, where he treats of Vener- 
ation, he says :*- 

** In Mr Durjr's establishment, near Glasgow, I saw, in 1806, a patient whose 
tendency to prayer, when labouring under a fit of insanity, was irresistible. 
He prayed on his knees all the day. The organ of Veneration was not large 
in his head." 

And how, then, does Mr Combe get out of this dilemma? 
How does he explain this case ? Here is a case of exception to 
his doctrines, stated by himself broadly and palpably. How, 
then, I say, does he disentangle himself from this impediment ? 
He drives through it in the most rapid and unhesitating manner. 
He says this person's '' organs of Cautiousness and Destructive- 
ness were very large, and my impression is," says Mr Combe, 
** that he prayed through fear." This is all he thinks it necessary 
to say, or to bawl out to us over his shoulder, without drawing a 
rein, but continuing to drive on without farther let or hindrance, 
in the steeple-chase fashion, right forward to the next ditch. 

Here we see that the organs of Cautiousness and Destructive- 
ness are at once, and without scruple or apology, made to per- 
form the office of Veneration ! 

Again, at page 643, Mr Combe says :*- 

" A person was pointed out to me as possessing the forehead of an idiot, 
who yet conducted himself with remarkable prudence and success in trade, and 
by his estimable qualities had gained the esteem of the little circle in which he 
moved. On examination, I found a fine nerrous and sanguine temperament, 
and a forehead greatly retreating indeed, but with a full development of the 
knowing organs ; and, turning to the region of the propensities and sentiments^ 
the former were found in fair proportion, with an excellent development of the 
latter. Veneration, Benevolence, Love of Approbation, Adhesiveness, and 
Cautiousness were all large ; and the sources of his jpmdence, good sense, and 
amiable qualities were apparent To ^ow that Phrenology and the hMd 
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were not at variance, I inquired into his powers of profound and logical argu- 
mentation, when his friend said that, though he was fond of reading, his 
acquaintances were surprised that he never learned the meaning of a great 
many plain words ; and, on asking what these were, I found them to be abstract 
terms and expressions, significant of ideas formed by Causality and Comparison. 
The individual in question not only could not reason consecutively, but in 
ordinary discourse misapplied and seemed not to understand the terms now 
adverted to. This was exactly what a Phrenologist would have predicted.*' 

Thus you see this case of apparent exception is at once made 
all square, and shaped exactly to fit the doctrines of Phrenology 
"With the utmost facility and nimbi eness. You observe also it is 
to the temperament and to the agency of the different organs, sup- 
plying severally, or by combination, the place of others, and the 
Elace of deficient intellect, that Mr Combe here appeals^ and that 
e employs to explain this case, which it seems to be confessed 
must, to ordinary optics, appear anomalous and exceptive. 

But, I would ask, is a case of this moment^ which is the strong- 
est one against his doctrines which Mr Combe takes notice of in 
his book, to be disposed of and set aside in this perfunctory man- 
ner? Is such a case to be admitted to be sufficiently reconciled 
to the doctrines by this forced and absurd explanation, when it is 
considered that the very existence of Phrenology depends upon 
the issue, according to his own declaration that a single case of 
exception would entirely overthrow it ? Why did not Mr Combe^ 
in a case of this moment, furnish us with some proof of what he 
says, when he could so easily have done it ? Why did Mr Combe 
not inform us whether this individual had received a liberal edu- 
cation, that he should be expected to have given proofs that he 
possessed "powers of profound and logical argumentation?** 
Why did he not furnish us with a list of the words and " abstract 
terms," '* significant of ideas formed by Causality and Compari- 
son," which, it is said, this individual "never learned," "and 
seemed not to understand ?" And why did he not refer us to a 
cast of the individual's head, that we might have had an oppor- 
tunity of verifying his estimates of the size and power of the 
organs which in this individual supplied the place, and did the 
business that should have been done by others ? But this was a 
bust which I suppose Mr Combe did not choose to add to the 
Phrenological collection. 

We find here, in the first place, that a person ''possessing the 
forehead of an idiot" — a person represented as being greatly defi- 
cient in the faculty of reason, or in the organs of Causality and 
Comparison, the only reasoning faculties of Phrenology — we find, 
I say, that a person represented as being destitute of these facuU 
ties, or at least as having very little of them, does yet *' conduct 
himself with remarkable prudence and success in trade," and 
gains "the esteem of the little circle around him." Is it not 
strange, then, that a person so deficient in the faculty of reason 
should act so very reasonably. But although Causality and 
Comparison be the only acknowledged reasoning faculties, we 
are here given to understand that upon an exigence or in defect of 
these, certain other faculties are allowed to supply their places. 
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These are, it ^ould appear^ in the present instance, the whole of 
the other faculties together. There are, first, the propensities, 
which, we are told, were found in this person " in fair proportion ;" 
but these are headlong powers, drawing blindly to their objects, 
and in what manner they should assist in supplying the place of 
reason is by no means apparent. There are next the sentiments, 
of which we are informed there was " an excellent development." 
These however are merely feelings and propensities of a more 
refined and complicated kind ; and what part of the process of 
ratiocination they should perform is equally inconceivable. There 
are, thirdly and lastly, the knowing organs, of which there was, 
we are informed, *^a full development." But still I ask, how 
should these, which, according to the Phrenological account of 
their functions, merely perceive and collect or register forms and 
appearances, or conceptions, of various kinds, and which there- 
fore only furnish the materials for reasoning — how could these, I 
say, in this or any other instance, supply the place of reasoning, 
or perform the offices of Causality and Comparison ? All this is 
here left unexplained, and is, I conceive, altogether unexplain- 
able. What, then, can the whole of this be considered but as 
arbitrary assumption to suit the necessities of Phrenology in this 
case? 

Mr Combe, however, in this, as in all other instances of the like 
sort, seems to hold himself entirely at his ease. He presents us 
with a dim, opaque glass, filled with mud-water, and, assuring 
US it is real claret, desires that we shall quaff it off at once, with- 
out hesitation or distrust. He seems to expect that his readers 
shall be all very complaisant persons, mere toad-eaters, watching 
his countenance and prepared to model theirs after every turn 
and change of his — to smile when he smiles, to look rueful when 
he frowns, and to clap their hands at every sentiment he utters 
that is intended to be brilliant. Consider what he says again :— 
" To show," he says, " that Phrenology and the head were not at 
variance, I inquired into his powers." This is nonsense. The 
sentence ought to have run thus : — " To learn, or to discover whe* 
iher Phrenology and the head were not at variance, I inquired 
into his powers," and so forth. But Mr Combe would not suffer 
himself even to hint a doubt or hesitate distrust at all upon a 
question which was fraught with the existence of his system, and 
upon the decision of which depended the truth or falsehood of his 
theory. He would condescend to no inquiry whether it was true 
or not — he would not allow the word whether to pass his lips, or 
to flow from his pen, upon that question ; and, therefore, putting 
the decision before the inquiry, he absurdly writes : — " To show, 
I inquired — to show that Phrenology and the head were not at 
variance, 1 i?iquired — into his powers o£ profound and logical ar- 
gumentation, when his friend said that, though he was fond of 
reading, his acquaintance were surprised that he never learned 
the meaning of many plain words ; and, asking what these were, 
I found them to be abstract terms, significant of ideas formed by 
Causality and Comparison." 

) 

I 
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What a naked^ defenceless^ impotent statement is this ? Could 
Mr Combe not have rehearsed and set down a few of those *' plain 
words" and " abstract terms/' as specimens that might be judged 
of? But perhaps he surmised and foresaw that^ if he should do 
so, his argument from them might be liable to criticism — we might 
not see clearly that the parentage of any words or terms, whether 
abstract or substantive, could be infallibly referred to Causality 
and Comparison. And this would have confounded the argu- 
ment altogether, and been worse than the worst that could befal 
from keeping the words to himself. 

Taking it all his own way, however — keeping these words and 
terms in nuhibus, and settling the whole matter behind our backs 
—he has the cool effrontery to say : — *• This was exactly what a 
Phrenologist would have predicted." 

When we see, then, how easily the Phrenologists dispose of these 
and all other instances of apparent exception to their doctrines^ 
we need not wonder at their demanding to be met by counter 
experiments ; or that they defy us to bring forward any instance 
that shall contradict their doctrines — being quite secure that 
whatever disparity might appear between the developments of 
any skull, and the conduct, or character, of the individual to 
whom it belonged, such disparity could be instantly transformed 
into an exact fit, by one or more of their arbitrary estimates of 
the force of those sources of strength or weakness in the organs^ 
independently of their size or protuberance, which they have at 
command, and in store, ad libitum. 

It is not, therefore, difficult to comprehend the tactics and the 
policy of the Phrenologists, in declining to set down their proofs 
at large, and demanding to be met by counter experiments ; but 
were they to speak candidly and honestly, I think they should 
rather address us in something like the following terms:— 

'^ You demand that we should lay before you our proofs; but 
do you consider, my dear gentlemen, what it is you ask ? Are 
you aware of the difficulties which involve and embarrass the 
subject on every side ? The forms of the skull we can easily 
give you, if you have but as much Phrenological tact and 
endowment of the knowing organs as to be able to distinguish a 
molehill from a mountain. But, then, there are these confounded 
smooth surfaces covering groups of organs which vary their situa- 
tions in each head, and encroach upon and elbow one another 
about out of their proper places, while no token is given or visi- 
ble on the outside of these clandestine movements and workings 
underground. Can we tell, think you, what the organs are about 
there ? Can we tell, think you, which one is puffing himself up 
and squeezing his neighbour, for it is the quality of organs to be 
compressible ? Can we, think you, know which of these organs 
is large and which is little ? Here is a difficulty ; but this in 
your ear — say as little as you please about it, lest it scare away 
the inexperienced, and the timid, at the very threshold. 

*• Then there are the characters of the individuals to find out. 
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Here lies another. How are we to unfold them naked to your 
view, since nobody, now, in these flagitious and degenerate days, 
dares be so bold as lago to ' wear his heart upon his sleeve for 
daws to peck at' Besides, 'tis not the fashion to be plain and 
open ; 'tis thought poor and silly to allow any Rosenchrants or 
Cruilden stern to sound you from the lowest note to the top of 
your compass. 

" But even if we could overreach these saucy and impracticable 
Sir Oracles, by bribing their footmen, or listening at their eaves ; 
or, although we could, by the mere dint of superior tact and 
sagacity, penetrate right through all their affected humours and 
disguises, and unveil their characters in all their uncloaked 
beauty or deformity. What then ? We tell you another secret. 
They would not suit our purpose in that primitive condition ; 
and this also is for your private ear. All characters, even in 
that unclad condition, are partly factitious; they are partly 
formed by education and circumstances, whether they be vicious 
or whether they be virtuous. It still remains, therefore, for us 
to find out what part of the said character is factitious and what 
part is to be ascribed to the natural proclivity of the oi'gans. 
jNow, only think what a nice business this is. This also may be 
allowed to be a small difficulty. 

*'But yet, again, after all this is done, if it be possible to do it, 
and the size of the organ and the force of the manifestations of 
the faculty found out or estimated — ^think you our facts are all 
discovered, or our work concluded ? If you do, you are wofully 
mistaken. You must know that the organs have a mollifying 
power upon one another. One organ is strong ; but another, or 
perhaps two or three other opposing organs, are more than a 
match for it. Well, these two or three shall hold it in a com- 
plete fix, as poor Ariel was held in the cleflt of the tree, so that 
It shall never move or give the least sign of life, or any manifes- 
tation of its immense force, although the organ were ever so large 
and the bump above it towering to the clouds. Here then, 
again, is anotner trifle of a difficulty. We must look carefully 
to the size and power of all the other thirty -four organs, and dis- 
cover, if we can, whether it be one, two, or three, and wliich 
three it is, that hold this Goliah in so dire a state of durance. 
We have the modifying influences of all the organs to calculate ; 
we have to estimate correctly the separate force of each, and the 
manner in which each modifies the forces and proclivities of all 
the others — hie opus ; hoc labor est, 

" No, no ! my dear friends ; do not call upon us for our proofs. 
Make the experiments yourselves ; ^ interrogate Nature.' If she 
answers you consistently with Phrenology, it is well; if not, 
come to us with your difficulties ; lay your burdens upon us, and 
we will relieve you and resolve all your doubts. In such an ex- 
tensive field to work upon — with such a multitude of controlling 
and modifying powers to command, it shall go hard but we shall 
find one that wnl suit our purpose. In the management of such 
an intricate and complicated machine^ with ropes and pulleys 
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crossing and re-crossing each other in all directions^ it shall tto 
hard but we shall find a way to work it that shall meet the dim« 
culty, whatever it may be — that shall bring out the desired 
result> ar^' "Satisfy you that Phrenology is true. And if it does 
not^ wj^ " ^re nothing as to that ; it shall satisfy ourselves^ and 
we defy you to convict us of error. 

" Suppose, for example, you should bring us ahead with a large 
development of Benevolence, and that the individual is the most 
wicked and selfish villain in existence. What then ? He has 
other developments of some sort or other, besides Benevolence-- 
large or small, it is all one to us. If they be large the business 
is quickly done. His Acquisitiveness opposes his Benevolence^ 
point to point ; his Combativeness puts him at war with all man* 
kind ; and his Amativeness and sensuality draw so largely upon 
his exchequer as to leave him entirely without the means or re- 
sources, by which he should manifest his ample endowment of 
Benevolence. These controlling and counter-workinff forces^ 
therefore, render this large organ of Benevolence, with which you 
would overwhelm us, a piece of useless lumber in the individual's 
brain, a dead and dormant mass of inactive matter — a mere hulk- 
ship held fast and immovable by the strong moorings we have 
thus palpably attached to it. 

*' Again, if in the head you thus brought us with the large bump 
of Benevolence, the other developments should be small, and the 
character still the same — selfish and wicked in the highest degree 
—think you we should be dismayed at this, or that we should 
have any hesitation or difficulty in accounting for the apparent 
anomaly ? We should find none at all. Mark how a plain story 
shall put you down. 

" If the developments be generally small, except Benevolence, 
then the individual must be a perfect fool — an idiot ; and he does 
not know at all what his Benevolence would be at. He has but 
a glimmering of light to guide him on his way, and he is continu- 
ally stumbling and falling into pits. The vivid flashes which 
occasionally break from his Will-o'-the-wisp bump of Benevo- 
lence do not mend the matter, but only serve to bewilder him the 
more. They serve only to dazzle his eyes for a moment, and all 
is dark again. From pitfalls and ditches this insidious conductor 
draws and inveigles nim into bogs and quagmires. The poor 
man becomes alarmed. He is glad to make his escape from the 
dangers that surround him ; and, being safely arrived at home, 
he determines never again to trust to so dangerous a counsellor. 
Instead, therefore of clothing the naked and feeding the hungry, 
as this knight-errant bump would prompt him to do, he deter- 
mines to go no more upon such Quixotic expeditions, but to lie 
warm in its bed, and to bestow all the force and activity of his 
twenty horse-power bump of Benevolence upon himself. 

" But we are not yet done — our explanations of such apparent 
anomaly are not yet exhausted. Far from it ; we could give you 
twenty other solutions of the difficulty. We shall only, however, 
present you with one more, which, as it is the shortest, is perhaps 
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the best. We tell you, then, at once that the organ is apathetic ; 
tod we prove it thus by the strictest rules of logic 

" The doctrines of Phrenology are true, and must have a 
foundation; and therefore a large bump of Bene^lence must 
always necessarily produce corresponding effects^ . ^dess it be 
either apathetic, or be controlled and neutralized byxfeher op- 
posing organs. This is our major proposition. But here, in 
this case, the large organ does not produce corresponding effects, 
and is not controlled and neutralized by any other opposing 
organs ; ergo, it must be apathetic. And this very case, we can 
tell you, was exemplified in the instance of Thurtell the mur- 
derer, who had a large development of the organ of Benevolence. 

" You desire us to produce our proofs : we take a more commo- 
dious as well as a more politic method. We stand at bay, and 
desire you to ' interrogate Nature ;' and we are always ready to 
explain any anomalies or any discrepance you may think you find 
between the developments of any skull and the manifestations of 
conduct in the individual to whom it has belonged, in doing 
which we never find any, the smallest difficulty." 

In this manner it is that these ingenious and resolute theorists 

propound and trump up what they call a new science, which it is 

impossible by any efforts which they themselves can make to 

prove or verify, and which it is equally impossible for others to 

disprove by such experiments as have been described. Yet they 

would fain set us upon a wild-goose chase in quest of evidence, 

presenting us at the same time with their own eye-glass, to the 

end that — 

" Through it we make all objects pass. 
And give a tincture to the mass ; 
As rivers, though they bend and twine. 
Still to the sea their course incline. 
Or, as philosophers who find 
Some favourite system to their mind. 
In every point they make it fit, 
And force all nature to submit." * * 

Swift. 



LECTURE VII. 



ARGUMENT. 

Pretensions of Phrenology to the character of a metaphysical and moral 
science considered. — The physical department, the Craniology, ot, as the 
Phrenologists call it, the Physiognomy of the system, discovers no new 
faculties in man, and furnishes no new data to mental and moral science- 
Absurdity of Mr Combe's assertion that '* the study of the brain is the study of 
the mind." — Specimens of Phrenological metaphysics. — History of the organs 
of Causality and Comparison. — Absurdity of the functions attributed to these 
organs demonstrated. 

In the preceding lectures, we have been considering the subject 
of our investigations as a physical science^ by inquiring into the 
truth or falsity of the existence of the organs of Phrenology, which^ 
if they did exist, would make it a part of the science of human 
physiology, but could not advance it one step further^ or give it a 
stall, or a niche, in the science of mind or morals. 

Phrenology, however, pretends to be a mental and moral, as 
well as a physical science ; but upon what grounds I never could 
understand. For, admitting the brain to be the organ of the 
mind — nay, admitting it to be the sole substance or entity which 
performs mental operations, and which exhibits all the varied 
phenomena of feeling, perception, and intellect, and admitting 
still further that it were really divided, as the Phrenologists give 
out, into thirty-five organs of the kind they have set down in 
their category and mapped out upon their bust, stilly it could 
never be by studying the brain, or those organs, or the bumps or 
developments upon the skull which are supposed to indicate them, 
that we could ever derive any knowledge of mental operations or 
phenomena, or of human nature. 

There are only two ways whereby we are made acquainted 
with mental phenomena, and with all the complicated feelings 
and intellectual workings of human nature ; and these are, Jlrstg 
from attending to our own feelings and emotions, or perceptions 
within ourselves ; and, secondly, by observing the conduct and 
actions of mankind without us. From the first we become ac- 
quainted with all the passions, propensities, and intellectual powers 
of our nature ; and m the second we see the workings of these 
passions, propensities, and intellectual powers in others. But let 
us look tilVthe world's end at men's skuUs, or at the bumps upon 
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them, we shall never discover anything of mind, of the workin/1^0 
of the brain, or of human nature; or, let us dive into the brain it- 
self, and dissect and examine it with our utmost skill and scru- 
tiny, and, without our pre-existing intuitive and experimental 
knowledge of its powers and capacities, we never should dis- 
cover or acquire any idea of them at all, nor should we have been 
able even to guess what purpose that viscous aggregation of matter 
was intended to serve. 

Physiologists, then, have nothing at all to do with mental or 
moral science in their proper sphere as physiologists. It is not 
amongst blood and brains that they will ever learn anything 
of mental phenomena, or of human propensities or capacities ; 
and as little will they learn anything of that sort by looking 
till doomsday at the bumps upon the skull. It is solely by 
surveying the course of human action and conduct — unto all 
the motives or causes of which their own internal feelings are 
the only interpreters — that they can learn anything of human 
nature, or that they can find any materials that have the small- 
est relation to moral investigations, or that can in any way 
enlighten or guide our steps, in laying down moral laws. These 
alone, I say — the conduct and actions of mankind, and our own 
internal feelings, as the key to their motives or causes, are the 
only data whereupon to ground our opinions or conclusions in 
mental or moral investigations ; and nothing less than the most 
extraordinary hallucination could have ever led any man to ima- 
gine that he could find any such data by examining physical 
structure. Physiologists, then, if they would be moral philoso- 
phers, must lay aside for the time the probe and the scalpel, and 
also the manipulation of skulls, and must study human nature as 
it is manifested and unfolded in the conduct and actions of man« 
kind. 

Finding, however, I suppose, that Phrenology is of little account 
or consequence as a physical science, the Phrenologists would fain 
claim for it an important character as a moral and metaphysical 
system. They seldom allude to its physical character, would sink 
the names Craniology and Cranioscopy altogether, and would 
hold it forth as a new and improved system of mental and moral 
philosophy. 

To those who have read the books, it is unnecessary to adduce 
any proof of this ; but for the information of those who have not, 
it may be proper briefly to show it. 

In Mr Sydney Smith's Principles of Phrenology, an elaborate 
work upon the subject, he speaks in his preface of " the metaphym 
sics of Phrenology" and pronounces that department of the science 
" most defective ;" but he says nothing about the other department 
fit all. At page 6 of his book he says — *' The word Phrenology 
is intended to express the object of the science, which is the phi- 
losophy of mind, of which it embraces a new and peculiar hypo« 
thesis ;" but here, again, as before, he takes no notice of the phy- 
sic^ character of his science^ but hides it or keeps it out of sight 
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Mr Sydney Smith thus telh us that the term Phrenology expresses 
the object of the science ; but he gives no term or denomina- 
tion to that essential part by means of which he should arrive at 
his object. Has the physical department of Phrenology, then, no 
name ? None, it would seem, by which Mr Sydney Smith would 
choose to distinguish it from the other. The ladder by which he 
has climbed to the sublime height of his metaphysics Mr Sydney 
Smith at once kicks from under kim> and, exulting in the etherial 
legions to which he has ascended, he looks contemptuously down 
upon earth, and would willingly forget his affinity with that low- 
lier region whence he had bounded upon his serial flight. He 
disdains to acknowledge his obligations to the physical depart- 
ment of his science, which, by declining to recognise even so far 
as to name it, he would clandestinely endeavour to elevate to an 
equality with that lofUer theme which he chooses for the subject 
of his lucubrations, and to make it *^ one and indivisible" with the 
metaphysics of his system. 

Nor IS Mr Sydney Smith singular in this delicate sensibility to 
the dignity of the science. The whole confraternity of the Phre- 
nological writers seem equally embued with the same refined feel- 
ing. Mr Combe especially conducts himself after the same fashion, 
and appears indeed the most sensitive of the whole upon this ten- 
der point. 

In the first sentence of his system, Mr Combe informs us that 
the term Phrenology is derived from two Oreek words signifying 
mind and discourse ; and that it '' professes to be a system of the 
philosophy of mind, founded on the physiology of the brain.'* 
W ell, then, the physiology of the brain is a part of the science of 
human physiology — it is a physical science. But all trace of this 
physical character of Phrenology is erased and obliterated in that 
name, which implies only a discourse concerning the mind. Again, 
at page 134, where he is demonstrating that size of brain is a 
measure of intellectual power, Mr Combe observes that, '* in say- 
ing that, ccBteris paribus, size is a measure of power. Phrenologists 
demand no concessions which are not made to physiologists in' 
general, among whom in this, as in other instances, they rank 
themselves." 

In these two places, then, Mr Combe expressly acknowledges 
the dependence of his science on physiology ; but when any one 
would call upon him to consider this physical division of the sys- 
tem by itself, such individual must not presume to give it the 
proper appellation without being preparea to encounter the high 
displeasure of the doughty and supreme arbiter of Phrenology* 
Mr Combe frets and fumes ; and overwhelms the delinquent with 
all the weight of his lofty indignation. 

This appears ludicrously in the answers which he has published 
to Dr Roget's arguments directed against the physical or cranio- 
logical department of the science, in which the first thing he finds 
fault with is the name Cranioscopy given to it by Dr Roget, which 
name, he says, 'Ms gratuitous on the part of this author, and in- 
correct in itself." But why is it incorrect^ when Dr Roget was 
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treating of the physical department of the science ? For he med- 
dles not not with the metaphysics of the system, or its '* philoso- 
phy of mind^" wJdch is alone Us Phrenology. All Dr Roget's ar- 
guments are confined to the physiognomical part of the science, 
and are wholly addressed to the single point of demonstrating the 
fallacious and uncertain character of the pretended evidence on 
which it is founded. Yet Mr Combe adds the further petted 
observation, that it is " the practice of some opponents to show 
an ignorant contempt of the doctrines, by fabricating names which 
do not indicate the true nature of the subject."* Let us see, then, 
how this observation applies in the present instance. 

In reference to this deprecated name Cranioscopy, given by 
Dr Roget to the subject he was treating, Mr Combe says : — " We 
observe, in limine, that the titles which Gall and Spurzheim give 
to their science are Threnology, when the philosophy of mind is 
chiefly considered, and Physiognomy, when the outward develop- 
ment of the organs is principally in view."+ Well, then, we see 
here that the science is divided into two parts by its founders and 
by Mr Combe — the Physiognomy, as they now choose to call it, 
and the Phrenology, or " philosophy of mind" of their system. 
And what, then, is *' the true nature" of that division of the sci- 
ence to which Mr Combe would now give the name Physiognomy 
in preference to Cranioscopy or Craniology, which last was, I 
believe, the first name it received ? It is that part of the science 
which affirms and endeavours to prove the physical fact of the 
existence of a distinct cerebral organ for each one of the thirty- 
five faculties contained in the Phrenological category ; and that 
the said organs discover their existence by developments or bumps 
for each appearing on the cranium. Now, I ask any one who 
knows the derivation of the terms, whether Craniology or Cranio- 
acoj^y does not, either of them, '' indicate the true nature of the 
subject"— namely, of this division of it, more closely than Phy- 
siognomy, not to mention that this name was already appropriated 
to designate another kindred science which professes to judge of 
the temper, disposition, and intellect from the features of the face. 
But everything must give place and everybody must yield to the 
superior pretensions of Phrenology, whose purveyors may seize 
upon this name with a sovereign contempt and disregard for any 
claims which Lavater, or any other such insignificant individual, 
may have to it. But let all men beware in what manner they 
meddle with the names that Phrenologists give to their science, 
and thus show an ignorant contempt of the doctrines. If any one 
shall dare to trespass in this sort, he may depend upon it he shall 
not escape the severe reprehension of Mr Combe, who will not 
iUil to show both •* an ignorant contempt" and " an ignorant im- 
patience" of such doings. 

To punish Dr Roget, therefore, still further for this ignorant 
contempti Mr Combe adds to the passage last quoted, and tells 

* ^ Aniwert to Dr Rog^et,** in Tolums coaUining his Translation of Gall's 
FanoUoni of the Csreb«llum.^P. 197. 
tiasn,iUde«, 
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Kim that Gall and Spurzheim ^* attribute functions connected with 
the manifestations of mind, to the brain> but not to the skull ;" 
that is to 8ay> he tells Dr Roget that it is not the solid bone of the 
cranium that thinks^ but the soft brain which it covers and pro« 
tects. This is evidently intended by Mr Combe to be pretty con- 
siderably sharp and cutting. Mr Combe no doubt imagines that 
this severe rebuke will deter all opponents from venturing in 
future to profane the science of Phrenology, or that division of it 
which he wills shall be called Physiognomy^ with the unauthor- 
ised and anathematized name Cranioscopy. 

This supposed home thrust, however, fails entirely of its in- 
tended effect when it is considered that Dr Roget was treating of 
the physical division of the science merely, and that the name he 
gives it of Cranioscopy, is, as we have seen, more appropriate as 
indicating ^' the true nature of the subject" than the name Phy- 
Mognomy, which Mr Combe would insist upon ; not to mention 
the advantage which was before noticed, that it avoids the arro- 
gance and injustice of appropriating what belongs to another. 

It thus appears that even in the matter of namesj the Phreno-. 
logists are exceedingly anxious to put the pretensions of their 
system to the character of a metaphysical and moral science in 
the foreground. 

This new metaphysical and moral system of the Phrenologists, 
then, consists of their analyses, as they call them, of the faculties 
or functions of their organs ; and of their speculations as to the 
different characters which these faculties may be supposed to 
produce in their different combinations of power or force in dif- 
ferent individuals ; their data in these lucubrations being drawn 
from the physical department of their science, and consisting of 
the faculties, propensities, and qualities which they attribute to 
human nature, derived at second-hand from the bumps upon the 
skull, and re-baptised with their new names — the " ampullas et 
sesque pedalia verba" of Phrenology — ^instead of being judged of 
at first-hand from conduct and action, and allowed to retain their 
wonted appellations. And from such data, so obtained, it is 
that the Phrenologists pretend to found a new and improved 
system of mental and moral philosophy. 

But how or where, I ask, do they find in such data any new 
materials wherewith to construct a new or superior system? 
Is it on the surface of their cerebral map ? Have the Phrenolo- 
gists anything set down there which is not to be found in the 
conduct and actions of men ? Have they discovered any new 
faculty, or any new organ, having for its function the manifesta- 
tion of a faculty, propensity, or quality not known before as be- 
longing to man, or not discoverable from human conduct ? It is 
notoriously impossible that such a thing can be, since every 
bump, or development, represented on the Phrenological bust as 
the sign of a faculty must be proved^ or can only be proved from 
human conduct. 

If any bump upon the skiill of any individual can be proved to 
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be the sign of any faculty he possesses, it must be proved from 
his conduct and actions, or from the conduct and actions of other 
individuals remarkable for the same bump. The faculty, there- 
fore, whatever it may be, is known and discoverable from human 
conduct and actions independently of the bump, or of Craniology. 
Any physical marks, or signs, upon the skull, therefore, of any 
of the faculties of human nature, can only be proved to be such 
by the conduct and actions of human beings, which conduct and 
actions do, of course, make known the faculty more surely and 
infallibly than any such physical signs. 

The question here is, does Craniology discover any new faculty 
of human nature, or does it infer the existence of any faculty 
with greater certainty from its map of the skull than can be done 
by the conduct itself of the individual ? And if these questions 
must be answered in the negative, as most certainly they must, 
what materials, then, does or can Phrenology draw from Phy- 
siognomy, or Craniology, wherewith to construct any new 
system of metaphysics, or any new system of mental or moral 
philosophy ? Absolutely none. It cannot by possibility discover 
a single new material to form any part of its pretended new 
structure. Not one new block of freestone, marble, or granite, 
can be dug from the quarry of the brain, by this new method of 
access which the Phrenologists pretend to have found to it, 
which cannot be acquired by the old method of observing 
conduct. 

And here it is obvious to remark with reference to what was 
hinted at before, that it seems rather singular, and indeed extra- 
ordinary, that the Phrenologists should be so anxious to repudiate 
from their science a name — the name Craniology— which may 
remind them of their connection with and obligations to the skulL 
They ought to recollect that it is from the skull they derive, at 
second-hand though it be, their whole information. They ought 
to recollect that all the faculties, or constituent principles of 
human nature, which they acknowledge or admit into their 
'^ philosophy of mind," come to them from the skull. The skull 
is their only magazine or store-house of facts. But I beg here 
to remind them that all this information which they receive at 
second-hand from the skull, other people who reject their meta- 
physics and their mental and moral philosophy, have at first- 
hand everywhere around, patent and open to them in the conduct 
qf men — from which conduct, and from which alone can the 
Phrenologists draw their proofs of the existence of any faculty^ 
propensity, or quality, which they can ascribe to human nature. 
- The faculties, then, were all discoverable^ and were aUJlrst 
discovered from conduct before a concomitant bump or develop- 
ment could be known or established as the sign of any one of 
them. As this science, then, reveals no new data, or discovers 
no new faculties, propensities, or qualities in man, its philosophy 
of mind must stand apart from its " Physiognomy ;" it must rest 
upon the old basis, and be constructed out of the old materials^ 
there being nothing new in those it works up but the name. 
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The Craniology or Physiognomy of the Phrenologists^ therefore^ 
alone remains to them as anything that can be considered as a 
new contribution to human knowledge or science. But this is 
a contribution not to moral but to physical science; and the name 
Phrenology^ therefore^ does no^'^' indicate the true nature of the 
subject." 

The science of Phrenology^ then, does not alter human nature, 
or create any new faculty or quality in man ; and neither does 
it discover any new faculty or quality — since every sign of every 
faculty, before it can be set down in the Phrenological map as 
established, must previously be verified and proved from human 
conduct, which conduct must reveal and establish the existence 
of the faculty in thejirst instance. The knowledge of the faculty, 
therefore, derived from human conduct, necessarily precedes the 
knowledge or establishment of the sign of it upon the skull, and 
must necessarily, therefore, precede the knowledge of it derived from 
that sign* 

If it be true that man is characterised by the impulse to action 
arising from a desire to possess and enjoy the necessaries, con« 
veniences, and luxuries of life ; if it be true that he is charac- 
terised by the impulse of resentment against injuries, or of 
resistance to aggression ; if it be true that he is characterised by 
•love towards his offspring — is not all this known by the double evi- 
dence of internal feeling and external observation, independently 
of Physiognomy ? And if we are provided with the materials, 
can we not evert the building ? Or, if we chose to adopt the 
same jargon, and to call these principles of human nature Acqui- 
sitiveness, Combativeness, and Philoprogenitiveness — and so of 
the rest — could we not construct the same unked and unlicked 
monster of mental philosophy— the proper Phrenology of the 
system. 

What the true constituent principles of human nature really 
are, or what are the true organic impulses, and the extemiu. 
motives or causes which propel man to action, are questions 
which can never be resolved by the study of Craniology, but by 
the study of the mind itself and of human conduct ; that is, by 
the experience we have in ourselves of our own impulses and 
motives to action, and by observing that other men are apparently 
actuated by similar motives and impulses. 

But Mr Combe advances the wonderful doctrine that the 
study qf the brain is the study of the mind I To this I caimot 
help answering as Lady Macbeth did to the valet — " Thou art 
mad to say it." 

Let us attend, then, to the reasoning with which Mr Combe 
prefaces this extraordinary assertion, and mark by what wary 
and wily steps he advances and wriggles himself into this most 
marvellous doctrine. 

" What," says Mr Combe, '' does the proposition that the brain 
is the organ of the mind imply ? Let us take the case of the 
eye as somewhat analogous. If the eye be Ae. organ of vision. 



it will be conceded— -fiffit^ That sight cannot be enjoyed without 
its instrumentality ; secondly^ That every act of vision must be 
accompanied by a corresponding state of the organ, and, vice 
versa, that every change of condition in the organ must influence 
sight; and, thirdly. That the perfection of vision will be in 
relation to the perfection of the organ. In like manner, if the 
brain be the organ of the mind, it will follow that the mind 
does not act in this life independently of its organ— and hence 
that every emotion and judgment of which we are conscious, 
is the result of the mind and its organ acting together ; secondly, 
that every mental aflection must be accompanied by a corres« 
ponding state of the organ, and, vice versa, every state of the 
organ must be attended by a certain condition of the mind ; 
and, thirdly, that the perfection of the manifestations of the mind 
will bear a relation to the perfection of its organ."* 

Thus far all is quite unexceptionable. These propositions 
thus pompously set down, are a series of truisms that amount to 
this and nothing more : — That as we can see better with a good 
eye than a bad one, so we can reason better with a good brain than 
a bad one. But mark what follows : mark first how Mr Combe 
changes organ into organs ; and then see what a mighty con- 
sequence he would draw from the foregoing trivial statement. 

"These propositions," Mr Combe continues, '^ appear to be 
incontrovertible, and to follow as necessary consequences from 
the simple fact that the mind acts by means of organs. But if 
they be well founded, how important a study does that of the 
organs of the mind become ! It is the study of the mind itself, 
in the only condition in which it is known to us ; and the very 
fact that in past ages the mind has been studied without refer- 
ence to organization, accounts for the melancholy truth that, 
independently of Phrenology, no mental philosophy suited to 
practical purposes exists."t 

This is as much as to say that it is not by attending to the 
"emotions" we feel within us, and to the "judgments" which 
we form, and of which " we are conscious," but by studying 
organization, or rather by looking at bumps, that we are studying 
the mind ! 

He says that the study of the organ or organs of the brain 
" is the study of the mind in the only condition in which it is 
known to us." But how is it known to us that the '* state" or 
" condition" of the mind, or of the organ or organs of the brain, 
must be different with every different " mental affection :" — as 
when we reason and when we will, or when we experience the 
different emotions of love and hate, or of jealousy and revenge, 
and every other ? Only by inference. We conclude it must be so, 
because these passions or emotions, and perceptions, are differ- 
ent from one another ; not, certainly, from studying bumps or 
organization. It is not by inspection of bumps that we can 

* System of Phrenology, vol. 1, p. 21. 
tJdem, ibidem. 
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perceive or know the state or *^ condition'* of the brun to be 
different when we feel the emotions of hve and of hate. We 
infer the brain to be in a different state or " condition" under 
every different emotion, or "mental affection of which we are* 
conscious/' because of the difference of those emotions or mental 
affections themselves ; and we have no other way of getting ai such 
knowledge. He talks of studying organization ; but all that can 
be meant by this is the study of bumps, or outward conforma- 
tion; he cannot see the organization within, nor, if he could 
see it through the skull, could he perceive the different state or 
" condition" of the fine and inscrutable texture of the brain to 
be different in its different states or kinds of perception, and 
of emotion or mental affection. And Mr Combe must admit 
that the bumps or outward conformation give no note or token 
of any such different states or conditions of the brain. All our 
knowledge of mind, then, can alone be gained by attending to 
the nature and effects of the different perceptions and emotions 
or passions we experience within ourselves, or which we discover 
to be experienced by others of our kind^ from their conduct and 
communications with us. 

Was it by studying organization, or by studying their own 
internal feelings and by observing the conduct and actions of 
other men, that Shakspere and Fielding gained their profound 
and unmatched knowledge of human nature? Or, was it by 
studying organization or by fathoming the depths of their own 
understandings, that Locke and Hume discovered and demon- 
strated the limits and boundaries of human knowledge ? That 
the former defined the range of the inlets to that knowledge, and 
showed their limited reach into the qualities of matter : that he 
showed the utter inadequacy of those inlets to make kno^n to us 
those qualities upon which the powers and proclivities of the dif- 
ferent kinds of matter depend ? Mr Locke showed that we can- 
not infer those powers and proclivities from the sensible qualities 
of matter — of gold, for example, that it is soluble in aqua re- 
gia or nitro-muriatic acid, and fusible by heat, from its yellow 
colour, weight, ductility, or malleability, or any other of its qua- 
lities which our senses discover to us ; and that we must there- 
fore grope about in the wide sea of experiment to find out those 
secret powers and proclivities, one by one. And Mr Hume has 
shown that it is the same with all causes and effects : that we 
know nothing of the qualities or powers by which the one pro- 
duces the other ; that all we know of cause and effect is that the 
one event invariably follows the other ; that, for example, when 
gold is exposed to the action of nitric acid it is dissolved, or to 
the action of heat and it is fused ; but as to those inscrutable qua- 
lities or powers in these three different kinds of matter, by which 
the effects of solution and fusion are produced — they are utterly 
unknown to us. Were those qualities or powers of the two differ- 
ent kinds of matter, gold and nitric acid, by which the effect of 
the solution of the gold upon their junction is produced, known 
and open to us^ that effect could be inferred and predicated a pri^ 

Q 
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Oft ; that is^ it could be seen and predicted antecedently to expe- 
riment. 

Was it then, I ask again, by the study of the physical organic 
' sation of their brains, or by looking in a mirror at the outward 
conformation of their own skulls, and not by a close examina- 
tion of the operations of their own minds, that Locke and Hume 
made these perspicacious discoveries, so important to guide men 
in their search after truth, equally in physical and moral science, 
and to prevent them from wasting their intellectual exertions in 
fields which lie beyond the boundaries of human understanding, 
br in vain and fruitless endeavours to find out those secrets of 
Nature which must for ever remain hidden from human sight. 
For the sealed book of Nature is infinitely larger and more volu- 
minous than that which is left open and spread abroad, and which 
man is able, by the exercise of his understanding, to decipher. 

I affirm then, that the study of the brain is not the study of the 
mind. The brain is only known to us as the organ of the mind 
by its emanations or effects ; by the mental operations and feel- 
ings we experience within us, and by those which we discover to 
be experienced by other men from their conduct and intercourse 
with us. The study of the mind, therefore, is the study of these 
effects and emanations of the brain ; it is the study of the passions^ 
emotions, and intellectual operations, which we experience 
within ourselves, and of those which we discover in the conduct 
and performances of others. 

* Admitting the brain to be the organ of the mind, nay, admit- 
ting it to be the mind itself, or the sole substance, or entity^ 
which suffers, perceives, and reasons ; still it is by the study of 
these its passions and feelings, and its emanations or workings 
only, not Dy the study of its form or structure, that we study the 
mind, or that we know it as mind at all. We may study the 
brain in the lump, or as it is divided into its real organs, or into 
the imagined Phrenological organs, to the end of time, and it 
never shall discover to us any of those wonderful powers and 
capacities that lie hid within its folds. 

If it should be said that Mr Combe means, we should study 
the form and structure of the brain in connedion with the conduct 
and actions of men and our own internal feelings, what light, I 
ask, will or can this study of connection throw upon the nature 
of the mind, of intellectual operations or of passion or feeling ? 
Will it discover to us anything different from what we already 
know of the nature of love or hate, of hope or fear, or any other 
of our passions ? Will it discover to us anything new in the 
force of a syllogism or of an induction ; and, if not, what is it 
that this study of the connection between the form and structure 
of the brain and the mental capacities and powers which it mani- 
fests can do, to illustrate those powers and capacities, or to add 
anything to the knowledge we have of them from the manifesta« 
tions themselves ? 

Supposing it were true that there were separate organs, or 
divisions of the brain^ for every passion and propensity of human 
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nature^ and also separate organs for the capacities of perception 
and reasoning, the discovery or ascertainment that tnere were 
such could throw no new light upon the nature of those passions, 
perceptions, or powers of reasoning. It would be a simple 
fact in physiological science, curious indeed to knoWj but utterly 
barren of effects upon mental science. It is not by a knowledge 
that there are muscles in our limbs which enable us to leap, or 
that there are others in our arms that enable us to strike out^ 
that we learn the arts of leaping and boxing. That there are 
such muscles is a mere fact which anatomy and physiology as- 
certains. But the anatomist and physiologist, if they would 
be leapers or boxers, must train, practise, and learn, like 
other heroes of these crafts. And, in like manner, if we knew 
that there were separate organs for our passions and for our 
intellectual capacities, we should not, from the knowledge of 
such facts, feel differently, or reason differently. It would make 
no difference in the science of mind and morals, which would 
still remain to be learned or acquired by observation of the con- 
duct and actions of men, and our own internal sensations. 

It is not the study of the brain, therefore, or of the Phrenolo- 
gical organs, supposing them to exist, or the study of anything 
else but of human nature in the conduct and actions of mankind! 
and of the motives to that conduct, interpreted, explained, and 
seen through, by the feelings we experience in ourselves, that 
can acquaint us with the faculties of our nature, or that can 
enable us to adapt our moral laws, or rules of conduct, to 
"practical purposes." 

Afler propounding the strange doctrine we have been here 
examining, Mr Combe goes on, from page 57 to 65, to enumerate 
the various false systems of metaphysics which have been offered 
to the world from Aristotle to the present time; and afterwards, 
in the course of his treatment of the faculty of Conscientious- 
ness, he repeats the detail, from Hobbes and Cudworth to Hume 
and Smith, condemning the whole by the slump, and winding 
up his statement as follows :<— 

''I hare introduced this sketch,*' he says, ''of conflicting theories, to con- 
vey some idea of the boon which Fhrenology would confer upon moral 
science, if it could fix on a firm basis this single point in the philosophy of 
mind — ^that a power or faculty exists, the object of which is to produce the 
sentiment of justice or the feeling of duty and obligation, independently of 
selfishness, hope of reward, fear of punishment, or any extrinsic motive ; a 
faculty, in short, the natural language of which is. Fiat justicia, ruat ccdum. 
Phrenology does this by a demonstration, founded on numerous observations, 
that those persons who have the organ now under consideration large, expe- 
rience powerfully the sentiment of justice, while those who have that part 
small, are little alive to the emotion. This evidence is the same in kind as 
that adduced in support of the conclusions of physical science."* 

I have now, perhaps, shown you sufficiently what the preten« 
sions of the Phrenologists upon this head are. I shall> however^ 

* System of Phrenology— yoI. 1, p. 335. 
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adduce one passage further from Mr Macnish> which states these 
pretensions in the most explicit terras. 

At page 17 of his Introduction to Phrenology^ Mr Macnish 
says : — 

** The superiority of the Phrenological doctrines over every previous sys- 
tem of mental philosophy consists in this — that their truth can be demon- 
strated with the same facility as any fact in nature, and that their bearings 
on the practical workings of life are equally susceptible of demonstration. 
Unlike scholastic metaphysics, they are not built in the clouds, but have a 
tangible base to rest upon. Unlike them, they are not mere barren specula- 
tions, but can be turned to good account." 

These, you observe, are lofty pretensions indeed. But how- 
are they borne out ? They wholly evaporate in this " cloud" 
of fustian braggadocio. If bold and reckless assertion, and con- 
tinually reiterated claims to philosophic and the mel hod of induction, 
with the pedantic and ostentatious use of their terms, could carry 
the day, the Phrenologists would not be behind hand, but would 
stand forth the very pinks and paragons of scientific accuracy and 
precision. 

But here I would ask of Mr Macnish, Why talk to us of '^ scho- 
lastic metaphysics ?" Is there no other system of mental philoso- 
phy or metaphysics but what is taught in the schools? Or is it 
to our schools, or colleges, that we are to look for the first disco- 
veries, or the most advanced progress of human knowledge ? I 
rather think not. The schools always lag a little behind, and ad- 
here to their antiquated systems, especially in moral science, long 
after they are seen to be defective, hollow, and unsound, and 
until they are shamed and forced out of them by the world with- 
out. There is but a very small portion of the pure ore of truth 
taught in our schools (or colleges) except upon physical science : 
very little that is true and unmixed with a preponderating mass 
of error, is to be gleaned from what is taught there upon moral 
science;* although, in the world without, that science is now exten- 
sively expounded, and fast growing into consistence upon a sounder 
principle than any which has ever yet found favour or admittance 
within academic walls — upon the principle of utility and of human 
happiness for its object, to which principle even its would-be ad- 
versaries are compelled, in spite of themselves, to exhibit their 
involuntary homage ; for they maintain all their own incongruous 
systems upon this very principle, namely, that they are calculated 
to benefit, and promote the happiness of mankind. For what are 
all the pleadings of the Phrenologists themselves in favour of 
their moral and metaphysical system, but attempts to show that it 
will be useful to promote the happiness of men on earth ? And 
how could they advocate or defend any system upon any other 
ground ? They could not have the face, surely, to maintain any 
system on the ground that it would produce misery to mankind ? 

But, to return to Mr Macnish, his boastful assertion of the 
*^ superiority of the Phrenological doctrines to every previous sys- 
tem of mental philosophy." Why, I ask, does he propose his 

* Their systems are all fundamentaUy false. 
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comparison between his Phrenological metaphysics and. the old 
exploded systems of the schools ? Why does he not rather com- 
pare it with that newer and sounder system which was never ad- 
mitted into them ? That system which demonstrates the extent 
and limits of human understanding, and points out what questions 
human reason is competent to grapple with, and what others lie 
beyond its reach, which is the mam if not the only use of pure 
metaphysics. That system which commences by showing that 
all our simple ideas are derived from two sources — First, from the 
affections or passions, which are native to us in the womb, bom 
with us into the world, and which are innate to our organization^ 
whence arise all our impressions and ideas of pleasure and pain ; 
second, from the impressions made in our minds or brains by ob- 
jects from without the body through our organs of sense. That 
system which traces the whole progress of our knowledge from 
the original simple ideas derived from these two sources, through 
all their gradations and combinations, into complex, abstract, and 
universal ideas made by our own minds or brains working with 
those materials without being able to add one atom which has 
not its origin in those sources ; further into perceptions of the 
agreement or disagreement of two or more ideas, which, put into 
words, form propositions ; still further into syllogisms, or processes 
of reasoning ; and finally showing that the grounds or foundations 
of our knowledge are all reducible to three kinds : — Intuition, 
Experience, and Human Testimony. That system, the broad 
foundation of which was laid by Locke, and of which the super- 
structure was completed and perfected by Hume. Does Mr Mac- 
nish call this a building **in the clouds?" Or does he choose 
rather to contrast his new system of mental philosophy with the 
obsolete and corrupt scholastic systems (which are maintained by 
sinister interests and by " the law of opinion or reputation"), as 
thinking it would figure less awkward in the comparison, and 
come less scathed away, than if tried against the system to which 
I have alluded ? I cannot comprehend the gallantry of Mr Mac- 
nish in thus bravmg an enemy already hors de combat, and turn- 
ing away from another armed at all points and ready to receive 
his onset. Where are the opponents to encounter who still ad- 
here to the old scholastic systems ? Or where are the impugners 
who have advanced any valid objections against that to which I 
have now referred, and which is incontestably established on the 
most palpable and undeniable facts and phenomena of human 
nature ? Where are the impugners, I say, who have gained any 
permanent or living laurels in their attacks upon this system ? 
What are their books but the lumber of the modern schools? 
While the rock of adamant against which their shafls are directed^ 
unhurt by those pointless and powerless missiles, travels onward^ 
like a planet, in its majestic^ noiseless^ and conquering course^ 
with ever-during time. 

But I must now turn more distinctly to the Phrenological me- 
taphysics. I cannot, of course^ enter largely into a critical examina* 
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tion of their '' analyses" of the faculties, or follow Mr Combe and 
his coadjutors through all their divarications of opinion, and their 
interminable disputes amongst themselves, as to the functions of 
their organs, the subject being totally unworthy of protracted dis- 
cussion or attention, and such as no audience would listen to, as 
any one may be convinced who will turn to their lucubrations on 
Causality, Comparison, Conscientiousness* Wit, Weight, and 
several odiers. I shall, however, give you an ample specimen by 
explaining to you the function attributed to Causality, which can 
only be made intelligible to those who have not studied the ques- 
tion of cause and effect, by relating its history, and tracing it to 
the source whence it draws its name and office. 

The Phrenological organ of Causality, then, derives its origin 
firom Mr Hume's exposition of the relation of cause and effect ; 
though Mr Combe rather affects to take his cue from Dr Thomas 
Brown, who is his oracle in mental philosophy, and from whom 
be takes his hints for several others of his organs and faculties. 

In tracing the relation of cause and effect, Mr Hume has shown 
that we never discover any necessary connection between the one 
and the other — that we never discover more than a constant con- 
junction, or a uniform and invariable sequence of the one pheno- 
menon or event to the other — that we see and know nothing of 
the tie which binds the effect to the cause, or discover anything 
of the power by which the one existence or event produces the 
other, and that we do not infer the effect from the cause by any 
process of reasoning ; but that, after experience, and seeing that 
the one event alrvays follows the other, we are constrained by an 
instinct of our nature to conclude, and to rely with a confidence 
which admits not of any manner of doubt that when the first ap- 
pears the second will immediately take place. And hence it is 
evident that we have no idea of power, necessary connection, or 
causation, at all. 

For example, lime attracts chlorine gas, or these two substances 
attract one another; and, when they are placed in juxta-position, 
they rush together and form a compound substance called chlor- 
ide of lime. When these two substances, or different kinds of 
matter, are brought together, we see this phenomenon or effect 
take place. But we do not see anything in these two substances 
from which we could have inferred that this event would take 
place, antecedent to our experience of the fact. If we saw or 
could have seen any such uiing — if any qualities or powers in 
either or both of these two substances were open to us by which 
we could see that the event or effect of their rushing together 
must follow by necessary consequence of their being placed beside 
each other, we could have inferred it a priori, and could have 
predicted the event antecedent to experience. But we cannot do 
this, which shows that we know nothing of the cause of this phe« 
nomenon at all, and that we do not infer it by any process of rea- 
soning, but feel ourselves compelled to conclude that the same 
event will again take place in the same circumstances, from a 
principle^ or instinct, in our nature which we cannot explain or 
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account for. That this is the fact— that we see or know nothing 
more of the connection of cause and effect but their uniform and 
invariable sequence^ is now universally acknowledged by philoso* 
phers, and must appear clear and undeniable to every person ii»ho 
gives any attention to the subject^ or barely as much attention as 
is necessary to comprehend it. 

But after Mr Hume comes Dr Thomas Brown, who writes 
'^ An Essay on the Relation of Cause and Effect/' in which he 
tells us that Mr Hume was mistaken, and that the constant con« 
junction, or invariable sequence which we observe of the one 
event to the other, is itself the power which exists in the former 
to produce the latter ; that is to say, the mere fact of the sequence, 
or order of succession, of the effect to the cause, is the power 
by which the latter produces the former I And, again, after Dr 
Brown comes Mr Combe, who tells us that we do not see the 
power ourselves of the cause to produce the effect, but that there 
IS an organ in our heads, which he dubs Causality, that sees it. 
It is true, Mr Combe allows that this singularly-gifted organ 
keeps all the others entirely ignorant of its peculiar knowledge^ 
and never communicates it to any one of them; not even to Com- 
parison, its bosom friend and joint-associate in performing the 
office of the old fashioned faculty of reason. 

The essence of this question lies in a nut-shell, though it has 
been endeavoured by Dr Brown to bury it in the rubbish of 
an octavo volume of 461 pages; and by Mr Combe, in his Sys<^ 
tern of Phrenology, to turn it into a harlequin. But a very 
short dialogue between the two defunct authors and the living 
one, will serve to illustrate the true points of difference between 
the three. 

'^A stone, or a piece of metal," says Mr Hume, "raised 
into the air and left without support, immediately falls. What 
is the cause of this ? We discover no power or energy in the 
stone, or in the earth to which it falls, which accounts for this 
downward rather than an upward motion. You say it is caused 
by the attraction of the earth, and I admit the fact ; but I deny 
that you see or know the secret means or power by which the 
earth draws the stone or the piece of metal towards it." 

" O" replies Dr Brown, " we see that when a stone or a piece 
of metal is raised into the air and left without support it imme- 
diately falls ; the one event always follows the other ; there is a 
constant sequence of the one event to the other ; and this sequence 
is the power which draws the stone to the earth." 

" This sequence !" exclaims Mr Hume in astonishment. " How, 
in the name of common sense, can a sequence be a power ? The 
sequence is nothing but the order of succession ; and you can- 
not surely mean to say that the instant of duration which inter- 
venes between that in which the stone is left in the air and that 
in which it commences its descent, is the power which causes it 
to descend. What, then, do you mean ? We both admit that 
the earth draws the stone towards it by a power which we call 
attraction ; and Sir Isaac Newton has demonstrated the law or 
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mode, according to -which this power operates ; that it draws the 
stone with an energy which accelerates the velocity of its motion 
towards the earthy in the inverse ratio of the squares of its dis- 
tance, as it approaches towards it. But we know not what this 
power is; we see nothing in the stone or in the earth from 
which we could infer such a power of drawing to exist between 
them. But this power, whatever it be, must extend from the 
earth to the stone at the point where it is lef^ in air and begins 
to fall ; but we see no ropes or chains extending from the one 
to the other, by which the earth should pull or haul the stone 
towards it As to your sequence ; what does it mean ? Do you 
call a sequence a chain ?" 

Here Vr Brown is struck dumb, and answers not a word, but 
looks behind him as if to collect his thoughts ; when, fortunately, 
he finds his friend, Mr Combe, close at his back, peeping over 
his shoulder, listening to the argument. 

Nothint^ could have happened more opportune for the Doc- 
tor : — " Glad to see you, Mr Combe ; Mr Hume and I have been 
arguing here about cause and effect. Mr Hume says we do not 
see the power which exists in the cause to produce the effect ; we 
only, he says, see a constant conjunction — a uniform and invari- 
able sequence between the one existence, or event, and the other* 
Now, 1 say this sequence is itself the power." 

After a short pause, Mr Combe's lips are seen to move ; and, 
anon, his words fall like minute guns upon the ear ; for having 
a large brain, which, like the beam of a steam-engine, possesses 
immense vis inerlice, and " progresses slowly and massively through 
space," it takes some considerable interval to set it agoing, and we 
must, therefore, allow time for the steam to get up. "Gentle- 
men," he says, when the steam begins to bear upon the sluggish 
Eiston of the organ which is to come into play — " Gentlemen," 
e says, " you are both partly right and partly wrong. It is 
true, as Mr Hume says, that we do not see — ^that is, our fvkole 
brains do not see the tie which binds the effect to the cause, or, 
in other words, the essential means or power by which the one 
produces the other. It is true that not even our reasoning faculty 
sees this ; or faculties as they should be called, for they are 
plural, consisting, as they do, of Causality and Comparison; 
or as you, my dear Doctor, anticipating our discoveries, call 
these faculties, " Relative Suggestion." It is true, I say, that 
reason, to give it Mr Hume's old-fashioned name, does not see 
the power which exists in the cause to produce the effect ; but 
there is an organ in every man's head that sees it — that or- 
gan and its faculty I call Causality. It is true that this organ 
or faculty is exceedingly reserved and secret in its temper ; it 
has, no doubt, an organ of Secretiveness to itself; for it never 
communicates this knowledge, fit only to be understood by the 
Gods and itself, to any of the other organs ; not even to Com- 
parison, its partner and joint-labourer in all processes of ratio* 
cination. This, however, should not beget any doubt or suspi- 
cion of falsehood or imposition on the part of Causality, as if it 
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were capable of playing off a hoax upon the other organs. Its cha« 
racter being the most dignified and superexcellent of all the other 
organs in the human brain^ it is most undoubtedly far above the 
imputation of any such low trick or dishonesty. It sees clearly 
the power which exists in the earth to draw the stone to it, or 
of both to draw near to each other ; but whether this be done by 
ropes of ether or of electricity, or by invisible chains of iron, or of 
gold, I cannot inform you ; but my organ of Causality, if it could 
speak, could resolve all your doubts at once, and show you the 
very essence of the cause, the very ropes or chains by which the 
effect and it are bound together." Here Mr Combe pauses for a 
few moments to allow the violent admiration of his auditors a 
little to subside, and then concludes by adding— '* This is Brown- 
onian and Phrenological metaphysics." 

Hume grins a ghastly smile at the two worthies, and vanishes 
in a flash of lightning ; Brown sinks into the earth without fur- 
ther word or motion^-for by this time the cock had crowed ; and 
Mr Combe is left alone in his glory. 

Such, then, is the origin and character of the organ of Causa- 
lity ; and such as I have described it, is its function. But, in 
confirmation of what I have said, I must now -give you Mr 
Combe's own account of the function of this organ. 

In his treatment of the faculty of Causality, in his System of 
Phrenology, he quotes, at page 578, Dr Brown's definition of a 
cause, which is taken wholly from Mr Hume, and observes upon 
it, that " it is not complete." '^ In addition," he says, " to the 
invariable sequence which Eventuality perceives, a notion of 
power or efficiency in the antecedent to produce the consequent^ 
appears to me to arise in the mind, when contemplating instances 
of causation in nature ; and this notion seems to be the mental 
affection connected with the organ of Causality." 

At page 588, Mr Combe proceeds to say— 

'' It has been stated that Individuality takes cognizance of objects that exist. 
A tree^ a ship, a mountain, are presented to the mind, and ideas or conceptions 
of them are formed ; and the conception is followed by an intuitive belief in 
their existence. Bishop Berkeley objects to the belief in their existence as 
unphilosophical ; because, says he, the conception or idea is a mere mental 
affection, and no principle or reason can be assigned, why an external object 
must be believed to exist, merely because we experience a mental affection. 
A smell, for example, is nothing more than a certain impression on the mind, 
communicated through the olfactory nerves. But no necessary connection can 
be perceived between this affection and belief in the existence of a rose ; the 
mind may undergo the affection called a smell, just as it experiences the emo- 
tion called joy, and a material object may have as little to do in causing the 
one as the other. Hence Dr Berkeley concluded that we have philosophical 
evidence for the existence of mind, and mental affections, and none for the 
existence of the material world. Hume carried this further, and argued, that 
as we are conscious only of ideas, and as the existence of ideas does not neces- 
sarily imply ^ the existence of mind, we have philosophfcal evidence for the 
existence of ideas only, and none for that of either matter or mind.* Dr Reid 

• This is not only a very lame but an erroneous account of the position taken up by 
Hume, on the question to which reference is here made by Mr Combe. It is not true 
that Mr Hume denied the existence of external objects, or that he maintains we have 
not philosophical evidence or proof of their existence. He only maintains that our know- 
ledge of their existence is not produced by any process of reasoning, but firom an instinct 

of our natvre^ which constraiiiji U8 to connect the effect with the caosoy without any 
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answered Berkeley's objection b^ obserring, that the belief in external objects 
consequent on perceiving them is intuitive and hence requires no reason for 
its support. 

*' Phrenology,** continues Mr Combe, " enables us to refer these different 
speculations to their sources in the different faculties. Individuality (aided 
by the other perceptive faculties), in virtue of its constitution, perceives ex- 
ternal objects, and its action is accompanied by intuitive belief in their exis- 
tence. But Berkeley employed the faculty of Causality to discover why it is 
that this perception is followed by belief; and because Causality could give no 
account of the matter, and could see no necessary connection between the 
mental affection called perception, and the existence of external nature, he 
denied that nature exists. Dr Reid's answer, translated into Phrenological 
language, was simplv this : — The cognizance of the existence of the outward 
world belongs to Individuality ; Individuality has received its own constitution, 
and its own functions, and cannot legitimately be called on to explain or ac- 
count for these to Causality. In virtue of its constitution, it perceives the 
existence of external objects, and belief in that existence follows ; and if Caus- 
ality cannot see how this happens, it is a proof that Causality's powers are 
limited, but not that Individuality is deceitful in its indications. 

'* Another class of philosophers," Mr Combe still goes on to say, ** by an 
error of a similar kind, have denied causation. When Eventuality contem- 
plates circumstances connected by the relation of cause and effect, it discovers 
only one event following another in immediate and invariable sequence. For 
example, if a cannon be fired, and the shot knock down a wall, individuality, 
and some other perceptive faculties, observe only the existence of the powder. 
Eventuality perceives the fire applied to it, the explosion, and the fall of the 
building, as events following in succession ; but it forms no idea of power in 
the gunpowder, when ignited, to produce the effect. When Causality, on the 
other hand, is joined with Eventuality in contemplating these phenomena, the 
impression of power or efficiency in the exploding gunpowder, to produce the 
effect, arises spontaneously in the mind, and Cau^dity produces an intuitive 
betief in the existence of this efficiency, just because it is its constitution to 
do so ; and it is as absurd for Eventuality to deny the existence of some quality 
m the power which gives rise to this feeling, because only Causality perceives 
it, as for Causality to deny the existence of the external world, because only 
the knowing faculties perceive it" 

Now, what senseless jargon is all this ? Eventuality sees the 
grounds of this belief and Causality of that ; and the one " can- 
not legitimately be called to explain" these grounds '^ or account 
for" their belief to the other. What senseless jargon is it, I say ? 
The grounds of every sort of belief are known to the mind, else 
there are no known grounds for it at all ; and to say that, although 
they are not known to the mind, they are known to one of its 
organs, is nothing less than moonstruck madness. 

Mr Combe says: — '^It is as absurd for Eventuality to deny 
some quality in the power which gives rise to this feeling"—- 
namely, the efficiency of the cause to produce the effect — '^be- 
cause only Causality perceives it, as for Causality to deny the 
existence of the external world, because only the knowing &cul« 
ties perceive it." 

Now, I do not know what Causality or Eventuality, or what 
any others of " the knowing faculties" deny or admit ; but I know 
that no man ever denied the efficiency of the cause to produce 
the effect. At least I am sure Mr Hume never denied it. What 
Mr Hume denies is that we see or know anything of those quali* 
ties or powers upon which the efficiency of the cause to produce 
the effect depends. But no one except Dr Brown ever denied 
that there mvst be certain qualities and powers in the cause to 
produce the effect, althpugh ti^ey be secret and inscrutable to our 
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human senses^ and to our understanding. Mr Combe assumes 
that an organ which he calls Causality sees these invisible quali* 
ties and powers, although they consist not either in the colour, 
weight, smell, form, size, or any other sensible qualities of the gun-i 
powder or any of the ingredients whereof it is made, as far as we can 
discover from reasoning upon, or inference from, those qualities. 
Still Mr Combe says " Causality sees it ;" but if it be so, neither 
himself nor any other man is one whit the wiser ; because Cau- 
sality keeps all his knowledge close to himself. What light, then, 
I ask, does this assumption of Mr Combe's throw upon the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, of necessary connection, or upon our idea 
of power ? It does not throw one particle of light upon these 
questions. It leaves them exactly as it found them, and as Mr 
Hume left them ; namely, that our belief in the existence o£ some 
quality, or power, in the cause to produce the effect, arises from 
an unexplainable instinct of our nature ; and for any man to give 
this instinct a name, and call it Causality, explains nothing. 

This, then, is a specimen of Phrenological and Brownonian 
metaphysics ; and such is the origin, and such the pretended func- 
tion, of the organ of Causality. 

That function is, as we have seen, to see the essence of the cause, 
and to know the secret means, or power, by which it produces 
the effect. I adduced the universal and mysterious law of gravis 
tation in illustration of the absurdity of the pretended function. 
But the illustrations are as numerous as the diversity or infinitude 
of causes and effects ; and the secret means, or power, by which 
these are linked together is equally mysterious as it is in the case 
of gravitation, to all men except to Dr Brown and Mr Combe, 
and his organ of Causality. I shall adduce another instance of 
this absurdity from chemistry and elective attraction. 

When the two simple substances, or different kinds of matter, 
chlorine and lime, are in combination, they form the compound 
substance called chloride of lime ; and when, in this state, they 
are exposed to the action of potash, which has a greater affinity 
or attraction for chlorine than lime has, the combination between 
the lime and the chlorine is dissolved, and a new combination 
takes place between the potash and the chlorine, called chloride 
of potash ; and the office of Dr Brown's sequence, and Mr Combe's 
organ of Causality, is to see in this process the secret means, or 
power, by which each particle of potash dissevers the connection 
Detween the chlorine and the lime, and takes the place of the 
latter. 

But to be a little more particular. If we place a given quan- 
tity of the solution of chloride of lime into a tub or vessel, and 
pour upon it, into the same vessel, another given quantity of the 
solution of potash, the latter having a greater affinity or attraction 
for chlorine than lime has, it will happen that the first solution 
will be decomposed, the lime precipitating to the bottom of the 
tub, and the potash taking its place in combination with the chlo- 
rine ; and the solution which was before chloride of lime will be 
now chloride of potash. 
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Here^ then^ is a cause and an effect. The action of the potash 
upon the two other substances^ the chlorine and the lime^ is the 
cause of their disunion and separation^ and of the union and com- 
bination of the potash itself with the chlorine. Well, no chemist 
or other person (except Dr Brown and the Phrenologists) pre- 
tends to see or to know anything more than the mere facts in this 
process ; or, in other words, no person pretends to see or know 
the qualities or powers, in the lime, chlorine, and potash, by 
which these changes are produced. 

Dr Brown says that, as the one event uniformly and invariably 
follows the other — ^that as there is this uniform and invariable se- 
quence — ^in this sequence we see the power, the essence of the cause, 
and all that is in it, or in the substances that work these changes 
upon one another; in other words, that the sequence does the work. 

But " No," says Mr Combe, " great as thou wast, my dear Dr 
Brown, and revered as thy memory will ever be to me, thou wast 
mistaken in this ; and thine organ of Causality could have told 
thee that thou wast, if it could have spoken. Causality sees and 
knows the secret means or power by which each particle of the 
potash goes to work to displace and depose each rival particle of 
fime from its hold of the chlorincj the moment they are placed in 
juxtaposition and in contact. It sees how each particle of pot- 
ash stabs his enemy behind, and unlocks him from the embrace of 
the beloved chlorine; and how he immediately gasps and dies, 
and drops to the bottom of the tub. Or, perchance, it sees how 
each particle of potash, assisted by its paramour particle of chlo- 
rine, join together, and with confederate energy, bind the cuck- 
old particle of lime neck and heels, and tumble him down to the 
bottom of the tub, then fly with ardour into each other's arms ; 
and how, locked in their long and endearing embrace, they di- 
sport themselves in soft and gentle dalliance over the defunct and 
prostrate Sabines in the Tartarean pit below, casting down, now 
and then, a glance of fitful melancholy upon the mingled and 
mangled masses of the slain." 

Good God ! what a wretch is man, that he should thus abuse 
his noble and divine gift of reason ! And how villanous and 
lamentable is it that blank, unimpressed, and unsuspecting youth 
should be committed to the charge of such instructors. 

It now only remains for me to givjs you a short extract or two 
from Dr Brown, in confirmation of what I have stated to be his 
doctrine with regard to cause and effect ; namely, that we see and 
know all the qualities, or powers, in matter, or in the cause, which 
are necessary to produce the effect. 

"As long,** says Dr Brown, in the preface to what he calls "An Inquiry 
into the Relation of Cause and Effect ', " As long,*' he says, *' as any myste- 
rious connection is supposed between the phenomena that are taking place at 
every moment before us, the mind must, from its very nature, be anxious to 
investigate that ever-present, though mysterious tie; nor will the simple 
assurance, that the discovery is impossible, be sufficient to destroy the curiosity, 
and thus to prevent the investigation that would vainly seek to gratify it. It 
is most satisfactory, thereforci to know, that the inviuriableaess of aotocedeacQ 
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and consequence, which is represented as only the sign of causation, is itself 
the ouly essential circumstance of causation ; that in the sequences of eyents^ 
we are not merely ignorant of anything intermediate, hut have in truth no reason 
to suppose it as really existing. 

'< It is this mere relation of uniform antecedence, so important and so uni. 
yersally believed, which appears to me to constitute ail that can be philosophic 
cally meant in the words power or causation, to whatever objects, material or 
spiritual, the words may be applied."^— pp. 11, 12. 

" Power is this uniform relation, and nothing more." — p. 25. 

" If I have rendered sufficiently clear the doctrine of the preceding sections, 
I have shown that power is nothing latent in substances, but only a name for 
substance itself, in which it is said to be latent." — pp. 127, 128. 

Was ever anything so daring, so hardy, so frontless as this ? 
In the extract immediately preceding the last^ power is asserted 
to be a mere relation ; that is, the order of succession, or sequence, 
which we see in cause and effect, is asserted to be the power 
which produces the effect. And in the last extract power is as- 
serted to be " only a name for substance." 

You see in these extracts that Dr Brown excludes the idea of 
any connection between cause and effect, or any power in the 
first to produce the last, but the mere sequence, or order of suc- 
cession in which the two events take place, which he, of course, 
calls the power ; for he maintains that we have an idea of power. 
When the spark of fire is applied to the touch-hole of the can- 
non, and is communicated to the powder within, it explodes, 
and the ponderous bullet is forced off. But, according to Dr 
Brown, the power resides not in the powder, but in the sequence 
which then happens ; that is, in the post-occurrence of the motion 
of the ball. But the beginning of motion in the ball is truly the 
effect of the elastic force of the airs or gases into which the ignited 
gunpowder is converted. In affirming, then, that the power resides 
in the sequence or beginning of motion in the ball, he denies it to 
reside in the powder, and places it in the instant of time at which 
tlie ball begins to move ; that is, in nothing-^in nothing substantial 
at least, unless time can be called substance. 

In the first of the above extracts, Dr Brown says :— 

' ** As long as any mysterious connection is supposed between the phenomena 
that are taking place every moment before us, the mind most, from its very 
nature, be anxious to investigate that ever-present though mysterious tie ; nor 
will the simple assurance, that the discovery is impossible, be sufficient to 
destroy the curiosity, and thus prevent the investigation that would vainly 
seek to gratify it." 

And what, then? Are we, therefore, to pretend to know 
what we do not know, in order to " destroy" that curiosity, and 
to prevent that fruitless investigation ? If men will run their 
heads against a dead wall, we must just let their brains fall out. 
. But Dr Brown continues :— - 

" It is most satisfactory, therefore, to know, that the invariableness of anti- 
cedence and consequence, which is represented as only the sign of causation, 
is itself the only essential circumstance of causation ; that in the sequences of 
events, we are not merely ignorant of anything intermediate, but have in truth 
uo reason to suppose it as really existing." 

Indeed, Dr Brown ! sayest thou so } You then see " in the 
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sequences of events*' the tie which binds them together ; you see 
m these mere sequences the reason fvhu the cmorine and lime 
rush together ; you see the reason rvhy tne stone> the earth, and 
the sun gravitate towards each other. And, to give a new in« 
stance of your clairvoyance, you see the way in which the parti- 
cles of water, converted into vapour in the cylinder of the steam- 
engine, set themselves back to back, and feet to feet, then push 
against one another with such violence and power as to force 
away the piston till they make their escape through the valve ; 
you see how they do, in that or some other method, when con- 
fined within the boiler, swell themselves out till it can no longer 
contain them, when they force its sides to give way and burst it. 
This is Dr Brown's naked doctrine. This is his position when 
the cloak of generality in which it is enveloped is torn off, and 
when it is exhibited in puris naturalibus. But Dr Brown sees 
nothing at all of that which he pretends to see. He sees and 
knows nothing more of the way m which the different kinds of 
matter work their effects upon one another than other men do; 
and, in the teeth of his position that there is nothing mysterious 
in the tie which binds cause and effect together, I will affirm that, 
in the whole range of nature or imagination, there is nothing more 
mysterious, or more unknown to man, than those qualities or 
powers of the different kinds of matter upon which the attractions 
and repulsions, or proclivities which we discover in them depend. 
The very name, phenomenon, which we give to every one of these 
appearances, indicates this. We call them phenomena, because 
they are appearances which come as they list, and go as they list, 
no man being able to tell why, or to explain the rationale of their 
concatenation. 

You see then that Dr Brown's doctrine is (as before represented) 
that there is nothing latent or mysterious in the relation of cause 
and effect — that there is no secret means, or power, in the first to 
produce the last — nothing but what is open and apparent to our 
senses. There are no qualities in matter — ^in the stone which 
gravitates, or in the lime, the potash, or the chlorine, which at- 
tract one another with different degrees of energy — there are no 
qualities in these substances, accor£ng to Dr Brown, but exten- 
sion, solidity, colour, taste, smell, hardness, softness, or others 
cognizable by our senses, that are necessary to explain why these 
substances have all the attraction of gravitation, and other kinds 
of attractions, as of cohesion and combination, in different degrees 
of intensity. It is plain to Dr Brown how those visible, tangible, 
and other sensible qualities of matter, above indicated, imply the 
consequences of gravitation, elective attraction, and every other 
effect they produce one upon another ; and, although Mr Combe 
denies this, he maintains that the unseen and unknown qualities 
of matter upon which causation depends, are clearly seen by his 
organ of Causality. 

The Phrenologists depute and appoint this organ, together with 
Comparison^ to perform all the processes of reasoning by their 
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combined workings; and Mr Combe thinks that Dr Brown's 
" Relative Suggestion"— which is hU substitute for the reasoning 
faculty — approaches near to the grand discovery and theory of 
Phrenology. It would be too absurd to follow these twain bril« 
liant philosophers further into their worthless^ vain^ and unmeaning 
*' analyses." From what has alreadv been advanced, it must be 
evident to you that the whole of these nostrums of Causality^ 
Comparison^ and Relative Suggestion, are mere jargcm and gib- 
berish, not one whit better than the cackling of geese. Yet they 
are samples of the metaphysics not only of the Phrenologists, 
but also of the modern scnool of the modern Athens, as it was in 
Dr Brown's time at least. What it is at the present moment I 
know not. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, or the mention of Dr Brown's 
Essay on the Relation of Cause and Effect, without observing 
that there never was a book of greater inanity than that swollen 
and elaborate work ; for it is quite possible to compose a book 
with infinite labour of aerial nothings, as has been the manner 
with multitudes in all past ages. Of the 461 pages of which this 
Essay consists, 400 are periphrasis, circumlocution, and pedantry. 
It contains some half dozen ideas a thousand tiroes repeated, and 
exhibited in different shapes or masks. It is a bushel of chaff 
with a handful of wheat mixed in the mass ; and every grain of 
that wheat belongs to Mr Hume. Dr Brown plunders Mr Hume^ 
distorts his doctrine, and defames his style, for the purpose of appro* 
priating to himself Mr Hume's discovery that we see and know no* 
thing more of the connection of cause and effect but their uniform 
and invariable sequence, adding only, as we have seen, the ex- 
traordinary averment that in that sequence we see the tie which 
binds them together. All that Dr Brown says that is his own, on 
the proper question of his voluminous production, is comprised 
in five words — a sequence is a power ; or, to enlarge his doctrine 
to its utmost extent, it may be swelled out into twenty-three 
words, as follows I'-^The uniform sequence qf the effect after the 
appearance qf the cause m itself the essence qf the power which 
produces the effect. 

Much of the same censure applies to Dr Brown's Lectures— > 
all that is not ornament and declamation in them — all that wears 
the form of philosophical inquiry, or science, is futile, unsub- 
stantial, and unsound. Almost the whole of them are composed 
of '' those fine metaphysical threads," to use language I have 
somewhere read, '' which float upon the air and tickle the pas- 
sengers, but present no palpable substance to the grasp." Dr 
Brown says himself, in his Essay (p. 257), that '' in the philo- 
sophy of mind, the objects are dim and fleeting ;" and such 
truly is his philosophy of mind. Such lectures may be, never* 
theless, exceedingly fit and useful to kill the time of students 
who are not to be taught solid and substantial truths. 

Dr Brown makes a show of opposing and correcting Mr 
Hume^ and hence the secret of his popularity^ and of the insen** 
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sate and extravagant praise which has been lavished upon hini. 
He talks much of Mr Hume's errors, but he shows not one. He 
quotes his definition of a cause, criticises it, and pretends to give 
a better one ; but there is no real difference between the one he 
gives and Mr Hume's. If Dr Brown had found errors, he ought 
to have quoted the passages in which they were contained, and 
shown what they were. But he has dared to venture on rery 
little quotation, except from the " Treatise of Human Nature," 
that juvenile work which Mr Hume desired not to be taken as 
containing his matured opinions or doctrines. 

But Dr Brown would fain claim, and his friends would fain 
award to him, the greater share of the merit of explaining the 
true nature of the relation of cause and effect ; and I have seen a 
quotation from Brown's Essay of a passage embodying the doc- 
trine of Hume, by one Morgan, an English writer, who, appa- 
rently ignorant of the original author of that passage, seems to 
give the whole credit to Dr Brown. 

Thus it is that Brown is borne aloft in air upon pinions not his 
own ; and because he makes a parade of opposing and correcting 
Hume, from whom he has stolen his plumes, all the owls and 
bats, who delight in darkness, assemble and flock around him» 
clapping their filthy wings, and croaking their applause. 

Dr Brown's new names for perception and reasoning—'' Simple 
Suggestion," and "Relative Suggestion," — are pretty toys to 
please the fancy of grown children. His •' dim " and •' shadowy 
analyses," not of the real distinguishable mental powers and fa- 
culties, but of his ''fleeting." species of mental feelings, are 
equally nugatory and insignificant, but they are the prototypes^ 
or exemplars, of Mr Combe's still more absurd analyses of the 
functions of his organs. 

The Phrenologists, then, as I have shown you, profess to have 
given to the world a new and superior system of metaphysics 
and mental philosophy to any before propounded to it ; and in 
the specimens I have laid before you, you may see what sort of 
thing this new mental philosophy is. It were easy, if the subject 
were worthy of the trouble, or of your further attention, to give 
other specimens without end or limit, of similar kinds ; for this 
whole metaphysical system is constructed of like materials. What 
I have advanced, however, is, I imagine, amply sufficient to 
show the nature of its composition. If any individual has sto- 
mach or inclination for further entertainiuent of the same descrip- 
tion, I refer him to Mr Combe's book, and to his profoundly 
discriminative analyses of Comparison, Conscientiousness, Lan- 
guage, Wit, Weight, and others, where he will find not only Mr 
Combe's own theories and opinions, but those also of his coadju- 
tors and assistant Phrenologists, who are all, like Dr Thomas 
Brown and himself, gifted with '* profoundly discriminative acu- 
men and analytic talent," but who, nevertheless, disagree and 
contend about these analyses, every one giving a different version 
of the functions performed by these organs of Phrenology. 
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APPENDIX TO LECTURE VII. 

Exposure of a most extraordinary misrepresentation or misstatemont, contained in 
Mr Combe's System of Ptirenology, of a mental analysis of Hume's ; which mis- 
statement has stood in that work, fixed as in a pillory, for twenty years, without 
detection or exposure, from the first e<Ution. 

The word analysis, used by Dr Brown and Mr Combe usque ad 
nauseam, and which I have had so often to repeat after them in the fore- 
going lecture, makes the choice of this place the most appropriate that 
occurs for the purpose above indicated, which ought not to be omitted* 
and which I have not found an opportunity of introducing into any of 
the lectures. 

The only instance of mental analysis (of passion or emotion) which 
approaches or comes up to the precision or certainty of physical analvsis» 
is that which Mr Hume gives in his *' Dissertation on the Passions, ' in 
which he shows that the passions of hope and fear are mixtures of joy 
and grief. Mr Combe takes notice of this performance of Mr Hume% 
quotes a long passage containing the essential parts, and pronounces it 
to be " a very acute and refined analysis." But, strange to say, before 
quoting this passage, he misstates what is contained in it ; putting it 
down as the direct reverse of what it is ; and. after introducing the quo- 
tation, he endeavours to make his own doctrines square with the analysis^ 
by holding it forth as the direct reverse of what it is. This I proceed to 
show you, and wholly from Mr Combe's own book. 

At page 665, Mr Combe, treating of passion, has the head " Joy and 
Grief under which he commences as follows : — ** Mr Hume," he says, 
" enters into a very acute and refined analysis, to show that grief and joy 
are merely mixtures of hope and fear*' This is not the case ; A& 
Hume says and shows the very reverse — namely, that hope and fear are 
mixtures of joy and grief I The analysis would have been rank absurdity 
had it attempted to show or affirm what Mr Combe states it to do in the 
above citation. But the passage from Hume follows immediately in Mr 
Combe's book, which, under his own hand, belies the assertion. " After 
treating of various passions," says Mr Combe, without a hiatus after the 
above quotation, " Mr Hume continues thus — * None of these passions 
seem to contain anything curious or remarkable, except hope and fear, 
which, being derived from the probability of any good or evil, are mixed 
passions, that merit our attention.' " 

" * Probability,' " says he (Hume), " ' arises from an opposition of con- 
trary chances or causes, by which the mind is not allowed to fix on either 
side ; but is incessantly tossed from one to another, and Is determined one 
moment to consider an object as existent, and another moment as the 
contrary.* *' 

*' • Suppose, then, that the object concerning which we are doubtful, 
produces either desire or aversion, it is evident that, according as the mind 
turns itself to one side or the other, it must feel a momentary impression 
of joy or sorrow.' " 

'* * The passions of fear and hope may arise, when the chances are equal 
on both sides, and no superiority can be discovered in one above the other. 
Nay, in this situation, the passions are rather the strongest, as the mind 
has then the least foundation to rest upon, and is tossed with the greatest 
uncertainty. Throw in a superior degree of probability to the side of 
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grief, you immediately see the passion diffuse itself over the composition, 
and tmcture it with fear. Increase the probability, and by that means 
the grief ; the fear prevails still more, till at last it runs insensibly, as the 
joy continually diminishes, into pure grief. After you have brought it to 
this situation, diminish the grief by a contrary operation to that which 
increased it^ to wit, by diminishing the probability on the melancholy 
side, and you will see the passion clear every moment, till it changes 
insensibly into hope ; which again runs, by slow degrees, into joy, as you 
increase that part of the composition, by the increase of the probability/ '* 
'* Mr Hume concludes by this question : — * Are not these as plain proofs 
that the passions of fear and hope are mixtures of grief and joy, as in 
optics it is a proof that a coloured ray of the sun, passing through a prism, 
is a composition of two others, when, as you diminish or increase the 
quantity of either, you find it prevail proportionally, more or less, in the 
composition.' *'* 

Thus does Mr Combe quote his author verbatim et literatim ; but yet 
does he, most strangely and perversely, immediately proceed to renew 
the same misrepresentation and misstatement, with which he introduces 
the above citation. He comments thus : — 

'* These views," he says, " are exceedingly ingenious, and, to a certain 
extent, sound ; but Phrenology presents us with a still more distinct and 
accurate elucidation of the nature of grief and joy." 

It was not the nature of grief and joy that Mr Hume was explaining 
at all : but the nature of hope and fear. Grief and joy need no explana- 
tion, and admit of none, except by reference to the different emotions 
themselves which we experience when we attain a desirable object, and 
liave one which we are averse to thrust upon us. Grief and joy are the 
elements, not the compounds, spoken of by Mr Hume ; the passions of 
hope and fear are the compounds, or mixed passions, as Mr Hume shows 
in the passage transcribed by Mr Combe himself, as above, with his own 
hand, and engrossed in his own book. 

But mark the consequence. Had Mr Combe taken Mr Hume's ana- 
lysis as it stands, and not reversed it, what would have become of his 
organs of Hope and Fear? These passions being shown to be com- 
pounds of joy and grief, can have no separate existence : for wherever 
there is hope, fear is joined with it, else the passion would settle 
into pure joy ; and wherever there is fear, hope makes necessarily a part 
of the compound passion, else it would settle into pure grief. What, 
then, I say, become of Mr Combe's organs and faculties of Hope and 
Fear ? These emotions or passions, being compounds, can have no sepa« 
tate existence, and cannot, of course, be the product each of a distinct 
and separate organ, while they are the joint product of those two passions 
Hoy and grief), which have never yet had organs assigned them by the 
Phrenologists. 

It is only therefore, by this gross misrepresentation or misstatement, 
that Mr Combe preserves his organs of Hope and Fear, at the expense 
either of his perspicacity or his honesty. 

But this misrepresentation, or misstatement, being explained, and Mr 
Hume's analysis being seen to be just, palpable and level to every man's 
understanding — not like Brown's and Combe's analyses, fanciful and 
"fleeting," — ihese organs of Hope and Fear are at once cutout of Mr 
Combe's map, in spite of his strange inattention, or bold and marvellous 
misstatement. And if he will fill up his chart again, it must be by mark- 
ing upon it, organs for joy and grief, in the place of those for hope and 
fear. 

• System of Phrenology, pp. 6<S5-666. 
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In his further comments, and in endeavouring to reconcile his doctrines 
vnth Mr Hume's analysis and demonstration of the constituents of hope 
and fear, Mr Combe preceeds with the same inverted notion in his head, 
and after stating that joy and grief arise from the gratification and thwart- 
ing of our desires or propensities — which is true enough, and the same 
ivhich he finds in the analysis, namely, that these passions arise from ob« 
jects which produce " either desire or aversion" — though, of course, Mr 
Combe personifies these desires or propensities by giving them separate 
divisions of brain, in his oivn manner. After stating this origin of grief 
and joy in his own way, I say, truly enough, he comes to the conclusion 
(page 167) that, in all the instances he gives, "we findjo^ and grief 
existing without involving either hope or fear, and that, ** although the 
Jear cannot exist without the grief in some degree or other, yet the grief 
might exist without the fear. 

But this is all in corroboration, not in opposition to the analysis he is 
commenting upon. These conclusions are not contrary to, but tit accord' 
ance with Mr Hume's analysis. What Mr Combe should have found 
out, in order to save the existence of his organs of hope and fear, was the 
direct contrary of these conclusions. He ought to have found out instan* 
ces, not where there was joy and grief without hope or fear, but where 
^here was hope or fear without a mixture of joy and grief. But this 
he can never do. 

Perhaps it will be advanced in apology for this misstatement, that Mr 
Combe could never have intended to deceive or impose upon his readers, 
while his quotation from his author was itself correct, and faithfully given* 
To this I answer, that I pretend not to determine or pronounce what was 
Mr Combe's intention. But we have here the twofold fact before us :— « 
First, that Mr Combe misstates and reverses the doctrine of his author ; 
and second, that this reversal suits his purpose of preserving his organs of 
Hope and Fear, while the true statement of Mr Hume's analysis totally 
annihilates them. 

But how extraordinary is it that this glaring misrepresentation should 
have remained so long unnoticed and uncorrected. For thus it has stood 
in all the prior editions of Mr Combe's work ; and thus it comes out in 
the new edition, the fifth, lately published. 



LECTURE VIII. 

ARGUMENT. 

The moral theory of Phrenology examined and contrasted with the only true 
moral science (which can be but one), founded on the obvious and undeniable 
principles of human nature. 

I HAVB now, I think, in the preceding lectures, given the 
crumbling, crazy, and ill-constructed mud walls of Phreno- 
logy* a pretty considerable battering. Whether I have suffi- 
cientlv levelled the outworks, or dilapidated the citadel, must 
be left to you to determine. Those who have microscropic eyes 
may perhaps imagine they still observe several hills or nillocks 
standing ; the distinction between which different descriptions of 
rising grounds, Mr Combe assures us it is exceedingly easy to 
discover on the cranium. Those individuals, therefore, who 
have the ** knowing organs" well developed, may probably dis- 
cover many such mounds or counterscarps to be still tumulose 
and elevated, which are invisible to the optics of persons less 
gifted or knowing. The old-fashioned faculty of reason is at a 
discount here ; it is Causality and Comparison, which is all the 
vogue and alone in request. It is the flood of light thrown 
upon the nature o^ the reasoning faculty, by giving to it those 
two splendid aristocratic names, instead of the single old plebeian 
one borne by it heretofore, which can alone, I imagine, enable 
men to discover truth now a days ; that is. Phrenological truth— 
not plain and simple, but sublime and mysterious truth, namely, 
the truth as it is m Phrenology. This new christening or ana- 
baptism of old reason, with the august names of Causality and 
Comparison ; or the equally brilliant conception of Dr Thomas 
Brown, who has dubbed it ** Relative Suggestion" — a cognomi- 
nation lauded by Mr Combe as approaching near to the Phreno- 
logical discoveries ; it is, I say, the dignity thus conferred upon 
the faculty which elevates it, in the heads of the Phrenologists, 
as much above its common and vulgar nature in other mortals, as 
Frederick Augustus Smelfungus is above plain Thomas or John. 
This new-fangled reason, then, or ratner old plebeian rea- 
son, knighted, dignified, and elevated to the Peerage, by the 
style and title of Causality, Comparison, and Relative Sug- 
gestion, backed and re-in forced by the knowing organs of 
Form, Size, Locality, and Individuality, will, I am fearful, 
be far too hard and unequal a match for the old untitled com- 
mon^ and will^ I conjecture^ find no difficulty in conjuring 
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up to the sight of the Phrenologists all the battlements and en« 
chanted castles of their fortress^ raising their lofly heads and 
turrets in bold relief against the sky as erect and unharmed as 
before. Like Macbeth, they *^ bear a charmed life that must 
not yield to one of woman bom." And truly, being thin and 
aerial, like other enchanted castles, it must necessarily happen 
that real material bombs or bullets must pass through witnout 
wounding them. With " true Phrenologists," therefore, I sup- 
pose, the plain, republican, undecked arguments of old degraded 
reason, will have no chance of making any way against the com- 
bined forces of the Second Chamber, consisting of the Knowing 
Organs, with those of the Upper House — their high mightinesses, 
the puissant Corinthian capitals of Causality, Comparison, and 
Kelative Suggestion. Be this as it may, however, I now pro- 
ceed to open my last battery against the only remaining un- 
assailed front or phasis of this air-built castle. 

In the preceding lecture I showed you that the Phrenologists 
found the department of their science which we are now examin- 
ing, namely, their mental and moral philosophy, upon their no- 
menclature of the faculties, propensities, and qualities of human 
nature, duplicates of which they pretend to have found written 
down upon the skull. I say duplicates, because, as was shown 
in the last lecture, and as is indeed self-evident, these writings 
or signs upon the skull, must, if true signs of true faculties, be 
proved, and if false signs must yet be pretended to be proved 
from conduct before they can be known or established as signs ; 
and, therefore, it is manifest that these faculties, propensities, 
and qualities, were all known, and available for any purpose to 
which they might be applicable, antecedently to, and inaepend- 
ently of Cranio! ogy. 

It was, therefore, demonstrated that the Phrenologists had no 
new data of faculties, propensities, or qualities to boast of with 
which to construct any new mental or moral science ; and that 
their cumbrous, uncouth, and absurd system, compounded of Ama- 
tiveness. Acquisitiveness, Philoprogenitiveness, and the rest, might 
have been hatched, concocted, and presented to the admiring gaze 
of all-devouring credulity, independently of Craniology, by merely 
adopting the same ridiculous nomenclature for the faculties of 
human nature, had any new system-monger taken it into his 
head to do so. The materials were all at hand, independently 
of Craniology ; the only thing necessary to have been done for 
this purpose being to have re-baptised and re-designated them 
with their new swollen and foot-and-half-long names. 

If we examine the list of the '' primitive mental faculties" of 
Phrenology, we shall find, that even if they were all true, and 
the Phrenological marks, or any other physical signs of them, 
positively and fully ascertained, these signs could only serve as 
indices to men's prevailing inclinations or tendencies to particular 
lines of conduct, and not as daita from iivhich to deduce the mo^ 
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ralUif or immorality of such conduct^ or to demonstrate what is 
right or what is wrong in conduct^ which is the only question in 
morality. This is quite manifest, and is apparent from the use 
which the Phrenologists make of these supposed signs of their 
primitive mental faculties. The only use they make of them 
Oeing to give a theory of the conduct of individuals ; that is, a 
statement of the impulses which may be supposed to haf e led to 
it as far as it depends upon organic structure. This is the sum 
total of their mental philosophy. They never attempt or pretend 
to explain or to show from their primitive mental faculties what 
is right or what is wrong in conduct. They are compelled to 
leave that matter to a class of investigators of an entirely differ- 
ent stamp ; to .moral inquirers or philosophers, in the proper 
sense of the word. 

- When Phrenologists examine a head, they pretend to tell only 
what the tendencies to action or conduct in the individual, whose 
head it is, will be — nothing more. They never go into the ques- 
tion of right and wrong at all ; y et these men pretend to be moral 
philosophers ! 

After the same fashion it is that they proceed when they at- 
tempt to illustrate or exemplify their science by a reference to 
the conduct and cranial conformation of any individual who has 
committed a crime or a breach of the law. All they do is to pror 
pound to the world a theory of his conduct, or an explanation of 
the primary impulses which led to it upon the supposition of his 
jbeing endowed with a given combination of their primitive men- 
tal faculties. 

It is an easy matter for any one who will take the trouble, 
whether he be a Phrenologist or not, to look over the list of 
faculties and thence to draw out, in consistency with the doc^ 
trines, an explanatory statement of what an individual's conduct 
should be upon the supposition of his being endowed with more 
or less of each. And tne converse of this is equally easy, from 
the conduct of an individual to predicate how much of each 
faculty he ought to be possessed of to account for that conduct 
.^-if he steals, for example, that he should have a large bump of 
Acquisitiveness. These are very easy and simple processea* 
whether the organs of Phrenology be real or imaginary. But 
whether real or imaginary, the doctrines of morality cannot be 
affected or altered, in any manner of way by such speculations. 

All that the Phrenologists can tell us is, that one faculty draws 
one way, and another another way, whUe a third, fourth, and 
fifth, to the end of their category, draw some of them together, 
some of them in opposite, and some, in angular directions to the 
others, without end; and that the conduct of the individual thus 
diversely impelled, is the result of the workings and counter* 
workings of the whole. But this leaves untouched the morality 
pr immorality of that conduct, whatever it may be. The conduct 
lof one individual, with a given combination of the faculties^ ma^ 
be to study and advance the means of improvement and happi- 
ness for his whole brethren of human kind. He may give his 
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days and nights to the promotion of these objects. He may even> 
when great occasions demand the sacrifice^ give up his own par- 
ticular interests and happiness^ and even his life itself, as muny 
great and good men have done for such noble and ennobling ends. 
Again, the conduct of another individual, with a different sup-* 
posable combination of the faculties, may be to rob and murder 
his benefactor for a sordid interest. Morality approves the con« 
duct of the one and condemns that of the other, whatever may 
have been the combination of the faculties or organs, or of bumps 
upon the skull of the one and of the other. But Phrenology nei- 
ther approves nor condemns — ^that is not its business, and there- 
fore morality is not its business. Phrenology merely makes 
known to us, supposing it to be true, the ^physical causes or im- 
pulses which propel the individual to the line of conduct he pur- 
sues — ^to the good or the evil — to the one sort of conduct or to 
the other. It never enters into the question. What is good or 
what is evil, what moral or what immoral in conduct, at all. How 
then, I ask, can any one be so obtuse as to imagine that Phreno- 
logy is a moral science ? Phrenology meddles not with such 
matters — it concerns itself with none of these things. The sum 
total, and utmost stretch of its prerogative, is to state certain facts, 
pointing out certain tendencies to action, supposing them to be 
true ; but as to moral discrimination, it is beyond its province : 
nor is there a single sentence of this description in the writings 
of the Phrenologists, or in any book which might not equally have 
been written without the slightest allusion to the Phrenological 
doctrines or nomenclature. 

Morality makes no allowance for, and has nothing at all to do 
with bumps or organs, or with large or small endowments of men- 
tal faculties. Her awards are the same for all. Her province 
is to expound to mankind what is right and what is wrong in 
human conduct — in other words, to define and discriminate those 
modes of conduct, or action, which are calculated to produce 
happiness or misery to man, thus pointing out to him the way 
by which he may arrive at the one and avoid the other. 
■ It belongs, therefore, to this science, to inquire into and dis^i 
cover, not only what particular actions, and what moral precepts 
or general rules of conduct, extrinsic to coercive law, ought to be 
observed by individuals in their private capacity, but also what 
political laws, what social institutions, or what forms of society or 
of government, thai operate by Jbrce and coercion, are just and 
moral, as being best calculated to promote and secure the public 
welfare — that is, the happiness of the whole human family ; for 
this also is a part, and one of the most important parts, of 
moral science. And all laws and institutions, or forms of society, 
which will not pass the ordeal of this criterion, but which are 
based upon the contrary and crooked principle of privilege, or 
of favour to particular classes, to the disadvantage and injury of 
others, are the greatest immoralities of all ; because they are the 
root, the source, and the perennial spring of innumerable immot^ 
ralities and enormities, whidi can never cease^ but must necessarily 
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continue unabated, or augment, as long as such laws and institu- 
tions remain unrepealed or uncorrected. True, these laws are 
continually, though slowly being amended in this and some other 
countries ; and true also it is that this process of emendation can > 
go on but gradually ; yet it can never go on well or steadily until-** 
the principle upon which it ought to proceed is thoroughly under* ' 
stood, and fully and generally acknowledged. 

But what says Phrenology to the science I have just hinted at? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Nay, indeed, the Phrenologists, as 
I shall show presently, take up their position to scoff and sneer at 
this science. 

Before, however, I introduce to you the Phrenological mode of 
treating this subject, I must endeavour to let those know who 
have not turned their attention to it (and how few have !) what 
the true moral science is. I must endeavour to let you know 
what it is that these sneers are directed against ; and this I shall 
now attempt as briefly as the nature of the subject will permit. 

The object of morality is to discover what is our duty to our- 
selves and our fellow-men, or what rules and particulars of con- 
duct will best promote our own and their happiness in this present 
world. What should we do as reasonable beings seeking our 
happiness here on earth ? This, which is the only question in 
morality, is a subject of reasoning and investigation, or inquiry ; 
and the answer which can be made out by reasoning is, that we 
should observe the rules of justice to one another, which rules, as 
discoverable by human understanding, or reason, may be summed 
up in these few words : — That we should concede to our neigh- 
bours equal measures of freedom with those we claim for ourselves; 
and that we should seek our happiness with mutual endeavours to 
promote each other's ; and, of course, that we should resist any 
attempt of any individual or family, or of any class of individuals 
or families, to usurp for themselves privileges or immunities which 
are but other words for robberies and tyrannies. 

The morality of every particular action, o£ every precept or 
general rule of conduct, and of every political law and institution 
proposed or established, depends upon their utility or aptness to 
produce individual or general happiness, calculating, of course, 
all the effects, certain or probable, and remote as well as imme- 
diate, of such institutions, laws, precepts, rules of conduct, and ac- 
tions ; and, contrariwise, the immorality of any of these arises from 
its effect or tendency to produce misery to individuals and com- 
munities. Utility then, taking it in this sense, namely, utility to 
produce the greatest amount of happiness with the least alloy of 
misery, is the single consideration or object to be constantly and 
invariably kept in view by the individual in regulating his con- 
duct, and by the moral inquirer in working out his conclusionst, 
or in laying down his positions, whether they relate to discre- 
tional observances, or to public law. This is the grand funda^ 
mental principle or theorem of morality. 
There is^ indeed^ nothing of science in morality beyond the de* 
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monstration of this theorem or principle; and this theorem being 
demonstrated and acknowledged the question in every instance of 
any proposed law or rule of conduct is narrowed and reduced to 
jf his single inquiry : — ^Will such proposed law or rule of conduct9 
^'.11 circumstances and effects, remote as well as immediate, being 
taken into account, produce the greatest amount of good or of 
happiness. If it will it must be set down as having the true 
moral sanction. To be truly moral, or to have that true quality 
of rectitude which can alone command the reverence and willing 
obedience of any rational considering man, every rule or law 
must be framed in strict accordance with this fundamental and 
universal law of utility. 

I call this fundamental principle of morality a theorem — Ist^ 
because it is not laid down as a self-evident or intuitive proposi* 
tion, but as a proposition to be proved ; 2dly, because it is a pro* 
position beyond all others extensive and important in its conse- 
quences ; and, 3dly, because it comprehends the whole science of 
morality in a single sentence. This theorem is derived and de- 
monstrated from facts, and self-evident propositions — namely^ 
ftom the two following, which are as certain and undeniable as 
any in physics z^^rst, that there exists a difference and contra^ 
riety between the sensations of pleasure and pain ; and, second, that 
man is compelled by his nature to desire the one, and to regard the other 
with aversion. And hence it is that the science of morality is 
laid upon a foundation as solid and immoveable as that of physical 
science itself. 

That the pursuit of the greatest sum of good or happiness, 
and that utility or fitness in actions, rules of conduct, and laws 
to produce that greatest sum of good or happiness, is the fun- 
damental principle of morality, is demonstrable, as I have said, 
from the two facts of human nature just stated. And it has 
been demonstrated very fully and completely by Mr Hume in his 
** Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals," though with- 
out any formal reference to the above mentioned two facts, and 
without stating expressly those two propositions as its ultimate 
foundation. Many other writers have followed Mr Hume in this 
track; but some of them, whose works have been otherwise 
highly beneficial, have degraded the principle by treating of it 
as if man were destitute of benevolence, and actuated solely by 
self-love — a notion now almost universally prevalent amongst 
certain new sects of moral and political inquirers, especially 
amongst those who, from the want of time and opportunity for 
thorough and complete inquiry, are compelled or induced to take 
up their opinions in haste. This notion Mr Hume has also 
shown to be an error. It would be foreign to my purpose to 
enter here into the question now alluded to ; but it is one of such 
importance in morality that I cannot let it pass without an ob- 
servation. 

I shall only say, then, in passing, that it is a part of man's 
nature to be benevolent — to rejoice at the sight of happiness in 
others, and to grieve for their pains and misfortunes. This^ I 
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%By, is a part of man's tutture 'when his best feelings and princi-* 
pies have not been corrupted and perverted^ or obliterated by 
misfortunes of his own ; by the " whips and scorns of time/' or 
ill treatment of his fellow-men ; accidents or occurrences which 
are unfortunately not rare in the worlds and in the present 'viti^ 
ated and vitiating state of society. The political institutions and 
laws under the governance of which we live, are, in many import- 
ant instances, at variance with the supreme law of utility, and 
by their pressure upon particular classes more than upon others, ' 
poison the fountains of human virtue in the source, embittering 
the universal struggle for wealth, for place, and for superiority ; 
and, where the pressure is greatest, even for existence itself; and 
causing it to overpower and efface the stamp of heaven in the 
human breast; so that the last expedient of despairing or extinct 
•humanity-^the expedient of sauve qui pent — becomes the enforced 
and unshunnable rule of his conduct. But, apart from these hard 
circumstances, man is not wholly. a selfish being. If;he were, 
he would be incapable of society ; morality would be degraded 
to the pursuit of merely personal gratifications, all the higher 
-sympathies of love and friendship, and even of kindred^ would 
be * blotted out of his character, and all the. generous and un- 
bought charities of life would be but barely forms of a specious 
hypocrisy. But this is a digression. To return, I proceed to 
show the extent and importance of the true moral science. 
. There are two different provinces of moral .spience; or two 
general circumstances under which moral truths are promulgated 
to mankind with a view to practice ; and there are two different 
classes of moral inquirers corresponding to these. 

I. The, fir$t class includes all those investigators who endeavour 
.to discover and demonstrate those moral truths or principles upon 
.ii^hich the constitution of society ought to be founded ; that is, upon 
/which all political laws, both constitutional and legislative, ought 
.to be founded. This is the highest department of moral science, 
and those who labour in it must undoubtedly be considered as the 
highest class of moral inquirers, not .only because their inquiries 
.reqi^ire the largest reach of thought; but also because the influ- 
ence of the laws and constitution of society is more universal and 
irresistible in mouldinir the characters of men than any other 
class of circumstances whatever ; seeing that if the laws and con- 
stitution of society be bad, they over-rule and neutralise all other 
circumstances, and render it impossible for the individual, how- 
ever well disposed and constituted naturally, to follow the bent 
or dictates of his bertter dispositions and faculties. For, if the 
laws and constitution of any society or people be such as not to 
permit or provide for the rational education of the whole of its 
members; and if the operation and effect of those laws be also 
such as to reduce muUitudes to extreme poverty, and want of the 
bare necessaries of life, it will then be iti vain that the maraliit 
qf detail shall promulgate his precepts and rules of conduct; it 
will be in vain that he shall recite to them the decalogue, or expa- 
tiate on the moral obligation of the cardinal virtues. Under 
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such a state of things vice and crime will grow up and thicken 
as naturally and inevitably as weeds in an uncultivated field ; 
theft and robbery will grow rank and luxuriant; lying, deceit, 
fraud, in a word, every species of crime will equally flourish ; 
and, although the overt acts of assault, ' robbery, and theft may 
be held in check by the ever- watchful and ever- waking eyes of 
an army of police, the catalogue of crime will never be dimi- 
nished or evil deeds suppressed by such means, although the' 
penalties were as bloody as those of l!)raco. ' 

In this class of moral investigators are to be ranked every 
writer who discusses the utility or expediency of any law or in- 
stitution of society ; what changes should be ma&e in them ^ 
or what laws or institutions ought to be substituted for those 
which exist, in order to ihake the whole fabric of political law^ 
consistent with the fundamental law of utility. In this ' class' 
are to be ranked^ therefore, not only the author of the ponder- 
ous volume, but also the writer of the smallest ephemeral pam- 
phlet, and of course also the author of the "article" or disqui-' 
sition in the daily newspaper, wherever these subjects are 
handled. In this class of moral inquirers are also further to b# 
included every speaker who makes the subject of political laws 
the matter of his discourse. 

The general circunistance which distinguishes this department' 
of moral science from the others next to be described, is, that the 
truths which it unfolds have all for their object the establish- 
ment or the abrogation of laws which are to be coercive and com-^ 
pulsory in their operation, and to be- enforced, if necessary, by the 
whole physical power of the society* 

II. The second class of moral inquirers includes all those who 
investigate the utility, or who by their reasonings illustrate the 
obligation and inculcate the observance of those general rules^ 
and precepts or moral laws which are extrinsic to political larv,i 
as those of industry , frugality y temperance, fortitude ^ sincerity, and 
the like;. which, although they are— when their consistency with* 
the fundamental law of utility is demonstrated — of equal autho- 
rity and moral binding with any political law having that same, 
sanction, yet differ from the latter in this important particular 
that the observance or neglect of them is to be left to the private 
judgment or discretion of each individual. The general circum- 
stance, therefore, which distinguishes this province of morality 
from the former is, that those moral laws which form the sub- 
ject of its investigations are not to be put into operation by phy- 
sical force. 

These two departments or divisions comprise the whole of 
moral science, which is entitled to the character and appellation 
of a science because it is a system of demonstrable truths or 
knowledge, founded upon facts and self-evident propositipns. 
This moral science is built up by deductions of reason, founded 
on the nature of man, the object of which is to lead him to his 
happiness on earth. In making these deductions, two points are 
fixea^-p^first^ the object happiness ; second^ thfi fiature of, man. 
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We cannot change man's nature. We cannot make the touch of 
a red-hot iron agreeahle^ or the sight of a woman whom we ar- 
dently love disagreeable. Man rnost^ therefore, be made happy 
in the way that nature allows and intends ; he cannot be made 
happy contrary to her awards. The whole of moral science, 
then, rests upon the nature of man as a sentient being — a being 
capable of enjoying pleasure and liable to suffer pain**— a being 
tile very essence of whose nature it is to desire the one and to 
regard the other with aversion, with dread, or with horror, ac- 
cording to the measure of its intensity. If it were not so — ^if 
man's nature were not such that he felt pleasure and pain — if it 
were such that he felt neither pleasure nor pain of any kind, 
mental or corporeal, in anything, it would be impossible that he 
should discover any advantage in one mode of action or conduct 
above another ; it would be impossible that he could give any 
preference to one action or mode of conduct above another, or 
that he could have any motive to act at all ; and he would be no- 
thing different from or better than a clod of clay.t But, consti- 
tuted as he is, man has likes and dislikes, desires and aversions, 
which are wholly founded on his sentient nature. These give 
him necessarily motives to action, and just grounds of preference 
to one mode of action above another. What leads to happiness 
he justly considers as good; what leads to misery he necessarily 
considers as evil ; and hence we have morality — hence we have 
just grounds of approbation and disapprobation with regard to 
different actions and modes of conduct. Those actions and 
modes of conduct which lead to happiness are good ; those which 
lead to misery are evil : the former it is our duty to pursue, the 
latter avoid. 

Pleasure is the supreme and only absolute good desirable on its 
own account. Pain is the supreme and only absolute evil to be 
avoided on its own account. But the terms good and evil com- 
prehend more than the terms pleasure and pain. The word good 
comprehends pleasure and the means by which pleasure is procured* 

* " By pUctswre and pain I would be understood to signify whatsoever de- 
lights or molests us ; whether it arises from the thoughts of our minds or any- 
tlung operating on our bodies. For whether we call it satisfaction, delight, 
pleasure, happiness, &c., on the one side; or uneasiness, trouble, pain, tor- 
ment, anguish, misery, &c., on the other ; they are still but different degrees 
of the same thing, and belong to the ideas of pleasure and pain.** — Locke 
Concerning Human Understanding, hook it,, chap. 7, sec. 2. 

. f ** The infinite wise author of our being," says Mr Locke, *' has been 
pleased to join to several thoughts and several sensations, a perception of de- 
Ught. If this were wholly separated from all our outward sensations, and 
inward thoughts, we should have no reason to prefer one thought or action to 
another; negligence to attention; or motion to rest. And so we should 
neither stir our bodies nor employ our minds ; but let our thoughts (if I may so 
call it) run adrift, without any direction or design ; and suffer the ideas of our 
minds, like unregarded shadows, to make their appearances there, as it hap- 
pened, without attending to them. In which state, man, however furnished 
with the faculties of understanding and will, would be a very idle unactive 
crmtture, and pass his time only in a lazy^ lethargic dream." — Human Undcr^ 
tt»ndifHh book ii^ chap, 7, )mc. 3r 
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The word evil comprehendls pain md the means htf wkioh pain U 
produced. Nothing, however, is absolutely good but pleasure it- 
self; the means by which it is procured being only good relu" 
lively to that end, and deriving all their value from that relation. 
Temperance, for example, is good, not for itself, but because it is 
the means of preserving health, which is necessary to happiness ; 
and to the avoiding of pain and misery which more than counter- 
balance the boisterous and unsatisfactory pleasures of inebriety and 
excess. Nothing is absolutely evil but pain itself: the means by 
which pain is produced — if they be not painful in themselves-— 
are only evil relatively to their effects ; and if they be pleasurable 
in themselves, but yet calculated to entail a degree of pain or 
misery which does more than counterbalance that pleasure, they 
are relatively evil to that extent and necessarily to be avoided. 
Intemperance is an evil, not for itself, but because it is the means 
of producing pain and misery far greater than to counterbalance 
the momentary sensations of pleasure that ensnare and entice the 
drunkard to his orgies and revels. 

Although it be true, therefore, that man is compelled by his 
nature to desire pleasure, and to regard pain with aversion, it by 
no means follows that he must pursue the one and avoid the other 
in a blind and headlong manner. He can and must deny him- 
self many a pleasure, and suffer many a pain, if he would wisely 
endeavour to work out his lasting happiness. But every man 
can do, and does, more than this : — He can suffer a pain, and deny 
himself a pleasure to prevent a greater pain or to procure a 
greater pleasure for another. For man is not wholly a selfish 
being, but benevolent; some^ indeed^ in a less^ some in a greater 
degree. 

These two points, then, being fixed beyond dispute, the object 
of morality, happiness, and the nature of that happiness^ founded 
on the nature of man, it is the means alone, best calculated to 
produce that happiness, which admit of difference of opinion or 
controversy. The means of avoiding pain or misery^ Uierefore^ 
and of arriving at happiness, are the particulars to be inquired 
into in this science; and the criterion of utility, or Jitness to pro^ 
duce or promote those ends, is the touchstone by which tnose 
means are to be tried.* 

Every particular law or rule of conduct which is proposed, is 
either consistent or inconsistent with the fundamental law of uti- 
lity ; and the problems which moral inquirers have to solve are. 
What laws^ what rules of conduct, and what institutions or formd 

* *' Things are good or evil," says Mr Locke, *' only in reference to pleasure 
or pain. That we call good which is apt to cause or increase jpljasure or di^ 
minish pain in us; or else to procure or preserve us in the possession of any 
other good or absence of any evil. And, on the contrary, we name that evil 
which is apt to produce or increase any pain or diminish any pleasure in us ; 
or else to procure us any evil or deprive us of any good. By pleasure and paia 
I roust be understood to mean of body or mind, as the^ are commonly dis- 
tinguished," (pp. 185, 186.) And again : — " We love, desire, rejoice, and hope, 
only in respect of pleasure ; we hate, fear, and grieve, only in respect of paia 
Hitimately, (p. 188.}— -//uman Understanding, book u., chap, 20. 
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of society^ are consistent with it And in every instance in which 
they are able to establish that consistency, or to demonstrate 
clearly and conclusively to our understandings that any such rule^ 
law, or institution which they propose has that sanction— >namely, 
that it is calculated to produce the greatest sum of good or of 
happiness to man, we are bound as reasonable beings to adopt it, 
and to set it down as having the true moral sanction ; and in this 
we see the meaning and import of moral obligation. 

And what obligation can be stronger than this ? What motive 
so powerful to determine the will and the conduct of human 
beings ? What sanction can be of greater authority than this ? 
Nay, it is the only sanction, and the only obligation, independently 
of force and compulsion, that has any weight, or that ever is, or 
can be effectual with human beings. For even the most sincere 
person in the truest sect or form of religion (which can be but 
one), as well as the most mistaken enthusiast in all sects or forms 
that are false, who renounces and despises the happiness of the 
present world, does so because he believes, or imagines, that his 
observances and obedience to what he thinks the will of God will 
purchase for him a happiness that shall be more durable and 
more precious than that which he abandons here — even *'an 
eternal weight of glory" in heaven. 

To return. There is yet another province in the large and ex-« 
tensive territory of morality, to which, however, the name or 
character of a science can scarcely be said to belong ; although it 
be that in which the object of the whole science terminates, and 
for the sake of which alone it is cultivated. What I allude to is 
the province of the private individual who deliberates on his own 
conduct, and considers what that conduct should be, or what 
action he should perform, and what abstain from performing, in 
any particular instance. This department of morality claims all> 
mankind as its disciples, and includes them all ; for all men in- 
quire and deliberate, more or less, upon the question what their 
conduct ought to be. At all events, every one must determine 
and act; and, as scarcely any action is wholly neutral or indiffer- 
ent,* but in every choice which is presented to us between two 
modes of conduct, the one shall be more conformable than the 
other to the ultimate rule of utility, that one will be therefore in- 
scribed in the list of moral duties, and ought consequently to be 
followed and preferred to the other. 

'' There is no sphere," says a luminous writer upon this sub- 
ject, ** in which a human being can be supposed to act, where one 
mode of proceeding will not, in every given instance, be more 
reasonable than any other mode. That mode the being is bound 
by every principle of justice to pursue. 

''Morality," continues this author, "is nothing else but that 
system which teaches us to contribute, upon all occasions, to the 
extent of our power, to the wellbeing and happiness of every in- 
tellectual and sensitive existence. But there is no action of our 
lives which does not in some way affect that happiness."* 

* <' Inquiry oonceming Political Justice^" by "Vf m. Godwin, vol i., pp. 159, l&k 
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Every action of pur lives will thus be found to fall within the 
province of morality. Nothing is loose or indifferent; nothing Is 
free. There is one. way of acting which is best in every case and 
in every emergence. That one it ought to be our endeavour to 
discover^ and that one it is our duty to adopt in our conduct. 

. » / r 

Such, then, as I have thus briefly endeavoured to unfold it, is 
the vast field of moral science ; such is its wide extent and inesti- 
mable importance. All other sciences are manifestly subordinate 
to this, it being this alone which can give a right direction to the 
use and application of the results of all other sciences, or which 
can make them fully subservient to the great end and object for 
which they are cultivated, and which all the labours of men^ 
both physical and mental, are intended to subserve — ^the promo« 
tion oF their happiness. 

This fundamental law of morality has, as I said, been fully 
demonstrated by Mr Hume and other writers ; and it is now 
generally acknowledged, to the exclusion of all other pretended 
tests of moral rectitude. But what confirms this important prin- 
ciple or criterion of moral right, and places it beyond all contradic- 
tion, is the fact that all writers and speculators on every subject 
approve it in the most unequivocal and conclusive of all modes, 
by flying to it for refuge, and pleading to its jurisdiction, when 
called on to defend their own systems of whatever kind ; for they 
all, to a man, when driven to the extremity stoutly maintain, each 
one that his system will produce this very greatest sum of good 
or of happiness. 

If any one denies, then, or disclaims this principle in terms, 
such denial or disclaimer is discovered to be a mere formula of 
words without effect ; as it is uniformly and invariably contra- 
dicted by his conduct and arguments upon the first occasion 
when he is called upon to act, and to prove or maintain the 
soundness of his own system. Thus have we had legislators or 
candidates for the function, denying this principle upon the hust- 
ings, and in their first appearance in Parliament afterwards, with- 
t>ut hesitation or any apparent sense of their inconsistency, 
endeavouring to show that the measures they proposed, and the 
laws they would eniact, were calculated to produce the greatest 
possible good to the community, and extolling and defending 
their measures solely upon this ground. 

And thus it is with all who disclaim this principle as the 
foundation of morality; they all, without exception, appeal to it 
in their need. And thus do they evidence its truth, and demon- 
strate that it is written and recorded in the mind -of man ; and 
thus do they show that it is universally assented to, in a manner 
that is surer and more indubitable than could be done by the 
most formal or explicit acknowledgment of it in word». 

A principle thus supported, then — thus universally and invari^ 
ably appealed to by every class of moral speculators, seems to 
stand m little need of further proof, and can be but little affected 
or damaged by the inconsistent disavowals of those who thus 
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btin^ to it, in another atid more trustworthy fornix their blind 
yet unequivocal adhesion and allegiance. 

Who ever heard of a moral teacher recommending his precepts 
or rules of conduct, or of a lawgiver recommending his laws by 
arguing that their tendency was to produce misery to mankind? 
Is there, then, any neutral principle^— any middle ground — upon 
which the moralist or lawgiver can take his stand and eschew 
this universal test and criterion of moral rectitude ? There are 
but two middle principles that can be conceived. The one is 
that his aim should be to produce an equal quantity of misery 
and happiness ; the other that it should be to produce an utter 
insensibility to pleasure and pain, happiness and misery that is 
cessation of all pleasure and pain ; or, in other words, a non- 
existence of all sentient being— -a universal death. And to their 
election between these two most beneficent and most choice alter- 
natives, I leave those great mental and moral philosophers who 
deny thiis principle of utility or happiness as the foundation of 
our moral decisions. 

What, then, say the Phrenologists : — What says Mr Combe to 

this principle ? He makes very short work with it, indeed ; he 

despatches it in a single careless and contemptuous sentence. 

He says— 

'* Mr Hame, it is well known, wrote an elaborate treatise to prove ' that 
utility is the constitaent measure of virtue ;' in short, to use the emphatic lan- 
guage of Dr Smith, ' that we have no other reason for praising a man than 
that for which we commend a chest of drawers.' "* 

Very emphatic language this, indeed ; and highly philosophic, 
too, perhaps in the opinion of Mr Combe, who takes his quota- 
tions in the above sentence from Brown's lectures, his only ap- 
proved mine of moral as well as metaphysical lore, and his 
authority for this brilliant witticism of Dr Smith. 

And does Mr Combe really imagine that this paltry sarcasm 
js to subvert and annihilate the fundamental principle of morality, 
^nd the science founded upon it, a faint outline of which I have 
attempted to lay before you ? Apparently he does ; for he con- 
tents himself with thus carelessly throwing it aside on the strength 
of this poor saying of Dr Smith, without venturing to try his 
own Lilliputian armour against *^ the well-known elaborate trea- 
tise," or to oppose it by argument or reasoning. It is probable, 
however, from the complexion of Mr Combe's observations upon 
this question, that he knows nothing more of Mr Hume's '^well- 
known" treatise, but what he has gleaned out of Brown's lectures. 

Be this as it may, however, the above witty saying retailed by 
Mr Combe, from Brown's lectures, is fathered on Dr Smith ; and 
true it is that Dr Smith did, in an elaborate work, attempt to 
establish another principle, or rather a rule, by which, without 
reference to utility, men might judge of right and wrong, and 
which might serve for the regulation and government of their pri^- 
vate conduct. This principle or rule is set forth in Dr Smith's 

* System of Phrenology, toL i.; P*P- 363-354. 
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7 Theory of Moral Sentiments/'— « book which will be ever read 
with profit and delight^ for its eloquence and for the numeroas and 
important subjects treated in it with all the author's accustomed 
vigour and ability, although it be now universally allowed that 
the principle or rule, which Dr Smith endeavours to establish in 
that work, is fallacious and unsound. Let us examine this prin« 
ciple, however, and we shall see. 

The principle which Dr Smith endeavours to establish in the 
work mentioned, as the ground of our moral decisions, is, '' the 
sympathy of the impartial spectator;" that is, the concurring 
opinion of the spectator with the actor in any instance, that the 
action is right or moral. But where are we to find the impartial 
spectator-^the spectator with no prejudices ? And if we could 
find such an onlooker, it would be further required that he should 
be infallible in his judgment, else his sympathy or concurring 
opinion might be sometimes at fault. 

It is manifest, on the slightest attention to the subject, that this 
ground of decision — the sympathy of the spectator with the actor 
in any part of his conduct, or the concurring opinion of the specta<« 
tor with him that he is right — must be as variable and uncertain as 
the opinions and prejudices of men or of spectators. Let the spec- 
tator be, for example, a Roman Catholic ; and let this spectator see 
an individual punished for refusing to bend his knee at the passing 
of the Host in any of those countries where this ceremony is insisted 
upon. Such a spectator would probably sympathise with the 
feelings, and approve the conduct of the inflictor of the punish-* 
ment, and not at all with the feelings or conduct of the indivi- 
dual punished. And shall this bigoted sympathy or approbation 
con^itute the punishment in this case a moral action, or make it 
right ? This Catholic spectator would think the punishment was 
just, because he would have the notion that he should himself 
have deserved the same punishment had he committed the same 
offence. And this mode of reasoning applies to all spectators : to 
the Mahomedan, the Hindu, the slaveholder, to all the different 
sects of Christians as opposed to one another, and indeed to every 
individual who retains a prejudice or false opinion of any kind. 
Such prejudice or false opinion must necessarily influence the 
judgment and feelings of the spectator imbued with it in favour 
of the actions to which his leanmgs are inclined. 

And should it be said that the Catholic spectator was not im- 
partial, as not being free from the prejudice of his religion, I 
answer that if you must have your spectator perfectly impartial^ 
and entirely free from prejudices, he must then necessarily j^m« 
pathize with the actor, and approve or disapprove of actions, as he 
sees they will produce happmess or misery ; that is, he must ne- 
cessarily judge according to the true principle of moral discrimi- 
nation. And upon this supposition, the prmciple of Dr Smith is 
brought to coincide with the principle of utility, and becomes, in 
this view, the same with it. But it must be confessed that it 
arrives at this point in a round-about way-*it does not lead us. 
directly to our object^ or allow us to entertain so cle^r an idea of 

u 
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the end we ought to have in view* as it wduld have done, had 
Dr Smith reduced it to this its nnipiest form^ and permitted us 
to embrace the true principle at onee. 

It may be observed that this principle of Dr Smith'sh— the sym- 
pathy of the impartial spectator — is but another version of the 
.maxim of doing to others as we woM that they should. do unto m». 
It is the self-same principle or rule presented to us in fewer^ but 
more complex ideas. And in like manner* as in the case of Dr 
Smith's rule* if we suppose a person perfectly impartial* and free 
from all prejudices* to adopt this maxim, he would* in his con« 
duct to others* have regard to what would produce t^e greatest 
happiness ; and would require of them to have regard to the same 
consideration in their conduct towards him. And thus again this 
maxim or rule isbrought to coincide with the true fundamental 
principle of morality* but is seen* eoually with the other* to be 
liable to the same objection* that it arrives at its object in a xound^ 
about way-^it does not lead us directly to the point. 

Both of these principle^ however* are good as far as they go^ 
and are calculated* perhaps* to carry the individual as far as, with 
the prejudices or erroneous opinions he labours under* he is pre- 
pareid to advance towards the clear, unambiguous* and ultimate 
goal of utility. But why should we not fix our eyes directly and 
steadily on that goal itself? By doing so we shall not only see 
our object more distinctly, and arrive at it by the shortest course> 
but we shall be greatly assisted thereby in freeing ourselves from 
our {Mrejudices altogether. 

Besides, until we arrive at this point, and it be generally known 
and acknowledged that utility is the fundamental principle of 
morality* we are still far out at sea without chart or compass to 
guide our way to the destined haven. For* if* without this prin- 
ciple being admitted, we should advocate the establishment of 
an^ law which can be proved to be useful to the community, as 
being calculated to promote its wellbeing or happiness, the Prime 
Minister may turn round on us and say: — ''O* that is not the 
principle. I care nothing about your wellbeing and happiness ; 
It is what is established and has the sanction of time ana hoaiy 
age that we must look to. The wisdom of our ancestors was ht 
greater than ours, and they never dreamed of inquiring what, 
would promote the happiness of the community. They looked 
to themselves, apd to th6ir class or party. Sir; They knew that 
charity begins at home. We intend to follow their venerable 
example ; so you may go about your business with your twaddle 
about utility and all that sort of stuff. As for us, Corinthian 
capitals of society, we think that everything is quite well and 
happy enough ; quite happy. Sir, if it were not for you, and the. 
like of you, disturbing our quiet because vou can get no work or 
wages. Can you not die off, and get out of our sight. At Nature's 
mighty feast there is no vacant cover for you. She tells you to 
be gone ; and can you not obey her orders without obliging us to 
poison you with gruel in our workhouses, or Bastiles as you call 
them. Away! begone^ I sayl Your haggard and famishing 
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mv nostrils." Now I say that, until the principle of utility be gene- 
rally known and acknowledged, no proper answer can be ffiven 
to this humane and cogent reasoning of the Prime Minister.^ 

But what principle is it that the Phrenologists, and Mr Combe 
their leading counsel, propose to introduce as a substitute for the 
principle of utility to be the test of moral rectitude ? What is 
the mighty ** boon" which is, as we are gravely told, to be be- 
stowed by Phrenology upon moral science ? Why, it is not a 
principle at all ; nor are its awards grounded upon intelligence^ 
or a perception of the causes and consequences of actions which 
it would yet pretend to pronounce moral or immoral. It is their 
organ, or faculty of Conscientiousness! An organ or faculty 
which is even confessedly not intellectual, but blind and erring, 
and subject to all the influences of the false opinions or prejudices 
which prevail in different countries and religions, and m the dif- 
ferent sects and parties in every country ; just as we have seen that 
the principle of the sympathy of the spectator with the actor, and the 
maxim of doing as we would he done unto, are subject to those in- 
fluences ; this faculty of Conscientiousness being a sort of personi- 
fication of either of these principles under a different guise and in 
a more objectionable shape. For whereas the others are at least 
intelligible, and generally beneficial in their influence upon con- 
duct, the faculty of Conscientiousness is wholly mysterious and 
arbitrary in its determinations, admitting of no question and giv- 
ing no explanation as to the grounds upon which they are formed* 
Conscience, or Conscientiousness, is in a great degree directed by 
" the law of opinion or reputation," a very variable and uncertain 
and a very fallible criterion of what is right. Conscience, and 
consequently the Phrenological faculty of Conscientiousness, is« 
in a great degree, a mere echo of this ''law of opinion or reputa* 
tion."t Yet it is this faculty which is to set aside all reasoning 
upon moral questions, and to determine what is right or Wrongs 
without the necessity of any consideration or inquiry. 

But let us hear Mr Combe himself upon this lofty theme, and 
learn whether. I exaggerate the importance of the office he would 
devolve upon this supposed faculty, or whether I misrepresent the 
fact that he proposes it as the arbitrator that shall supersede every 
other principle as the test of moral rectitude. 

In his halting, desultorious, and most ludicrous treatment of 
this faculty, in his System of Phrenology, Mr Combe, after retail- 
ing from *' Stewart's Outlines" and ^'Brown's Lectures," the 
numerous crude notions, ahd false and unsatisfactory moral 
theories entertained and promulgated by different authors from 

* I do not, of course, Impate the sentiments contained in the aboTe oration 
to Sir Robert Peel, the present Prime Minister ; but as we oan hear but one. 
spokesman at one time, I nut the speech iqto the mouth of the Prime Minister , 
as representing the whole body of those who have influence in making the laws. 

i^ *^ The law of opinion or reputation" is one of the three which Mr Locke 
says it keems to him " men generally refer their actions to, to Judge of tiieir 
rectitude or obliquity," or ** whether they be virtues or yices, -^See Human 
Undentandififf,. book U,, chap. 28, aec. 7. 
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Hobbes and Gudwortb to Hume and Smith ; and after rdect> 
ing and condemning the true principle demonstrated by Hume 
In the summary manner we have seen« as well as all the others 
which deserved no better treatment or reception. After this 
remarkable display of deep learning on the Question I say, Mr 
Combe proceeds with the slow, solemn, and lofty air of a con- 
queror, to announce and usher to the world the great discovery 
of his faculty of Conscientiousness which is to set all doubt and 
controversy upon moral questions for ever at rest^ and to exalt 
Phrenology above all other sciences. 

" I hare introduced this sketch of conflicting theories," says Mr Combe, 
" to conTey somo idea of the boon which Phrenology would con&r upon moral 
science, if it could fix on a firm basis this single point in the philosophy of 
mind. That a power or faculty exists, the object of which is to produce the 
sentiment of justice or the feeung of duty and obligation, independently of 
selfishness, hope of reward, fear of punishment, or any extrinsic motive ; a 
fiicnlty, in short, the natural language of which is — * Fiatjusticia mat ccdum* 
Phrenology does this by a demonstration, founded on numerous observations, 
that those persons who" have the organ now under consideration large, ex- 
perience powerfully the sentiment of justice, while those who have that part 
small, are little alive to the emotion. This evidence is the same in kind as 
that adduced in support of physical science."* 

Mr Combe seems here to have worked himself up to that de- 
gree of enthusiasm for his science that should prepare him to say 
anything that might advance its pretensions or exalt its dignity 
without regard to consequences or consistency — for, it is to be 
recollected, that this solemn assurance and affirmation, that 
*' Phrenology does this by a demonstration" is adventured with 
reference to a faculty which is not even positively affirmed to 
exist, or to be " established," in the book, and in the very sec- 
tion of the book in which this '^ high-reaching" and portentous 
passage is found. Mr Combe's survey of the conflicting theories 
of preceding mental and moral philosophers, appears so to have 
addled his brain, or his organs of Causality and Comparison, 
that he seems to have forgotten his " first principles of philo- 
sophising ;" for, he says, " This evidence is the same in kind as 
that adduced in support of physical science." He does not 
venture to say it is the same in degree ; how could he, when he 
does not set down the faculty as established ? But the degree 
of evidence is everything, the kind nothing, if it be not furnished 
to the full extent, which makes it sufficient and conclusive. Who 
ever heard of a demonstration " regarded as established V* Not- 
withstanding therefore of Mr Combe's boasted knowledge of 
*' the first rules of philosophising," I must here inform him that 
in demonstration there are no degrees ; a demonstration is either 
perfect and complete, or it is no demonstration at all. 

But here Mr Combe conscientiously confesses and says— >^' A 
difficulty is experienced in the doctrine that Conscientiousness is 
merely a sentiment, and does not by itself lead to the perception 
of what is just" — (p, 366^. What then does it do? It pro- 
duces^ he says, " the feehng of obligation or incumbency"— (p. 

* System of Phrenology, vol. 1, p. 365* 
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355). If we ask, '^ obligation" to do what? there is no answer. 
Conscientiousness does not know ; nor is the individual who is 
to be thus blindly directed and driven by this power, to inquire 
whether that which he would do is to produce happiness or un- 
happiness. Fiaiju&ticia tuai ccelum; he is blindly to follow his 
blind guide ; he is to follow and obey its " feeling of incumbencjr" 
to do something ; but what that something is, the faculty of Con* 
scientiousness knows not. If this, then, be not a blind and oc- 
cult principle — if it be not a fit emblem of " the blind leading the 
blind," 1 know not where a true type of that picture is to be found. 

But we have here another shallow theory offered to our accept- 
ance in that gross incrustation of time-hallowed absurdity, —Jiat 
juslicia mat coelum, which is one of the most perfect specimens of 
contradiction in terms that was ever given forth. The literal 
meaning is, let justice be done though the heavens be destroyed, or, 
as it is more freely translated, let justice be done be the conse* 
quences what they may. But justice is nothing else but a caU 
culation of consequences in the large and comprehensive view 
which is always to be taken when it is considered as a founda- 
tion upon which laws and rules of conduct are to be raised ; and 
if the consequences of any law or rule, or even of doing any 
single act of supposed justice would be extensive ruin or mis- 
chief (as the maxim implies), it would not be justice, and to do 
it would be iniquitous. In those perilous and difficult cases 
which the counsel contained in this sage saying is framed to 
meet, we have another more reasonable and sounder maxim to 
guide us in this other ancient adage — Salus populi suprema lex 
est ; — the safety of the people is the supreme law, which is more 
in accordance with the fundamental law which I maintain ; or 
rather it is that fundamental law itself communicated in another 
form of words. 

It is this pretended faculty of Conscientiousness, then, which 
is not even positively affirmed by Mr Combe himself to be " esta- 
blished," which he also informs us Dr Gall never would allow, 
and which he does not hesitate to state is not an intellectu^ 
faculty ; it is this faculty which Mr Combe invites us to accept 
as a " boon" from Phrenology, and as an entity to be substituted 
in the room of our understanding and our reason, which is to 
settle all disputes, and to determine and '^ fix on a firm basis," 
what actions are moral and what immoral, by its innate^-bnt, 
alas I he does not say unerring-^decision. 

What pity it is the existence of this faculty should be doubtful 
•—that it should be clogged with an if. If it shall be found true, 
what a world of labour will it not save to mankind ? It will then 
indeed be worthy of all the pomp and circumstance with which 
it has been heralded to our notice in its character of supreme ar- 
biter of moral truth. What labours, I say, will it not save to man- 
kind ! what tedious and painful study 1 what wearisome contem- 
plations ! what midnight oil will it not render unnecessary to be 
expended ! 

It will be no longer necessary to inquire or to investigate — to 
exercise our reason or cudgel our brains in order to discover what 
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ftctions or modes of conduct are right or wroi^> or what effecta 
they are calculated to produce, before we pronounce them moral 
or immoral. We shall only have to inquire what some wiseacre with 
a large bump of Conscientiousness thmks or says upon the matter^ 
and to parrot and repeat after him with confidence and security. 

The multitude of ways in which this will save labour and beat- 
ing of brains is altogether i ncalculable. The vast idea — the mighty 
conception — ^absolutely baffles the imagination to grasp it I In- 
stead of electing six hundred Members of Parliament, to weary 
themselves and the nation with their nightly lucubrations and 
interminable debates, it will only be necessary to get two or three 
individuals with large bumps of Conscientiousness to test the lawd 
proposed, and let them pass or not as these gifted men shall pro* 
nounce them to be just or unjust. Instead of showing by reason- 
ing and example the utility of any moral rules of conduct, it will 
only be necessary to get a jury of twelve bumps to draw up a list 
of such rules and affix their seals to it, and let every man purchase 
a copy. No argument or reasoning will be any longer required 
or permitted : such vulgar methods of ascertaming truth or of 
finding out what is virtuous or vicious, will be for ever exploded^ 
and the compendious scheme o£ bump-attested justice will uni- 
versally prevail. 

But what shall men then find to do with their intellects ? I 
marvel to think of it ; or what use shall they have for them at 
all ? For even as to our ordinary and everyday actions, we shall 
have these gentlemen with the large bumps standing at the cor- 
ners of every street, ready, for a penny, or twopence, or sixpence^ 
according to the importance of the action to be pronounced upon^ 
and to the pressure of business in this way — ^ready, I say, to re- 
solve ev^ry man's doubt, and to tell him whether that which he 
contemplates performing be just or the contrary. I say again^ 
what use shall we have for our intellects ? They shall absolutely 
go to rust for want of exercise ! 

Now then that I have compared and contrasted the Phrenolo- 
gical mental and moral doctrines with what I think I have shown 
to be the true principles of the science — ^now that I have deline- 
ated the two systems pretty extensively, and as accurately as I 
could : the one as it presents us with an organ whose function 
or faculty it is to determine for us, and without any knowledge 
on our part of the grounds of its decisions— what is moral or im- 
moral, just or unjust, virtuous or vicious; the other as founding 
its decisions upon a consideration of the nature of man as a sentient 
beinff — a being sensible to pleasure and to pain, and upon inves- 
tigation and inquiry into the consequences of actions as thepr ap- 
pear calculated to produce pain or pleasure, happiness or misery, 
and deducing their morality or immorality from their effects in 
this respect. Afler having done this, I say, and now that the two 
systems are before you, how, I ask, do they look beside each 
other? How poor I how weak! how utterly insignificant and 
contemptible does not the one appear when compared and con- 
trasted with the other? The one is a i^stem properly belonging 
to or fitting with the character of a rational being ; the other is a 
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conceited^ capriciou8« and delusive notion, which would discard 
and Bet aside our understanding and our reason from having any* 
thing to do with morality, and place man in a jgrade below the 
level of the brutes, who manifestly make use of their glimmer- 
ings of the faculty, and calculate the consequences of their actions. 

Mr Combe makes much ado about the " conflicting theories^ 
or differences of doctrine amongst mental and moral philosophers. 
But, although conflicting theory or doctrine does undoubtedly^ 
as was before observed, prove that some of them are wrongs it 
does not prove that all are wrong. Where several differ, one 
may yet be right, and only one can be right. For there can be 
but one true theory or doctrine upon any given subject ; and this 
I apprehend to be the case in the present instance, and that the 
theory of morals which is founded on the principle of utility is 
the true one. There may be twenty other opposite or different 
theories ; but if this be the true one, they must, of consequence^ 
be all false ; and it belongs to every man, as a right and duty, to 
examine and discover that which is sound and true. Nor is this 
so very difficult a matter as most people are apt to imagine, or as 
many whose ends are best served by keeping men in ignorance 
are ever forwsurd to represent it. There is nothing in moral sci« 
ence above human comprehension or capacity more than in phy- 
sical science ; all that is necessary to assure and accelerate our 
progress in the former, as in the latter, being that we should apply 
our powers and capacities to the cultivation of the one as we have 
to the other, and to the task of finding out the truth, confident as 
we may be that it never can be unsalutary. 

It is not from any obscurity or difficulty in the subject itself 
that so much difference of opinion, or conflicting doctrine, on 
moral questions, has* arisen, but from the weight and influence of 
sinister and dishonest interests which have ever been opposed to 
the promulgation, and to the reception or acknowledgment of 
the true principle. Only consider for a moment what inroads it 
would make upon the existing laws,, institutions, and inveterate 
habits of thought and practice that prevail under the best systems 
of civil polity at present in existence. What those improvementa 
should be which the full admission of this principle would lead 
to, it would be an impertinent and gratuitous obtrusion even to 
allude to here. I shall observe, however, in order to obviate 
misrepresentation, that it by no means follows as a consequence 
of the acknowledgment of the principle that any changes in the 
laws, institutions, or customs of society, which the following of. 
it out in practice is destined to make, and is every day making, 
should be carried into executron recklessly or rashly. Nothing 
could be more contrary to the principle of utility itself than such 
a course of proceeding. In taking our measures to improve we 
must advance with cautious steps, and be careful, in removing 
what is corrupt, to do it with as little hurt to any member of the 
body politic as possible. In endeavouring to advance the hap« 
piness of society, or of mankind, we must be careful that owr 
measures for that purpose do not carry along with them any great 
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misery to any. In all political changes or improvements^ the 
principle of humanity must ever be held first in consideration, 
being as it is identical with the principle upon which we proceed 
—utility to produce happiness — and consequently to avoid 
its opposite. But to return from this digression. 

As to the conflicting doctrines, then, and the futile mental and 
moral speculations of the schools which are so multitudinous-* 
which are the grave of truth rather than its mirror — and which 
have brought so much disgrace to the name of metaphysics, they 
are easily accounted for. The schoolmen of modern as well as of 
ancient days, being restrained and confined within certain pre* 
scribed boundaries of investigation, could not follow or discover 
truth, which lay beyond them, and being thus obstructed in what 
would have been their free course of inquiry^ they deviated into 
every obscure path and laybrinth left open to them« and lost 
themselves in darkness. The most powerful supposed interests 
have ever, even to the present day, stood sternly opposed to the 
free investigation of moral questions. These supposed interests, 
backed by physical force, as well as by '* the law of omrtion or 
reputation" — ^which they themselves created — ^have all along pre- 
scribed the formulas of study, and set up the landmarks which 
it was not to pass. " No !" they have said to the professors 
and teachers in their colleges or schools, " you shall not over- 
step these prescribed boundaries. Here shall be your goal on 
this side and on that. At these confines your inquiries on moral 
questions shall terminate. Within the limits here marked out 
for you, you may discourse and write, and teach as you please ; 
but beware how you bring your prelections into contact or col- 
lision with the institutes or doctrines we are sworn and leagued 
to maintain. Give any sort of entertainment to your pupils yod 
think proper, so you keep their minds from wandering to that 
forbidoen ground. Spin out your theories and fill up their time 
the best way you can ; take any route but tliat, and your sins 
shall be forgiven : — You shall not be questioned ; but the terri- 
tory that lies beyond is sacred and inviolable ; upon it you shall 
enter at your peril."* 

It is this which has raisen up so great a mass of barren me- 
taphysical speculation, and which has been the true cause why 
moral science has made so small a progress, while the advance 
of physical science has been of late so conspicuous and so rapid. 
And now^ upon the back of this, and as if those fetters and 
hindrances to the investigation and discovery of moral truth 
were not enough, up start the Phrenologists with their frivolous 
doctrines and vain conceits, and bring a new device to favour 
and abet the enemy — telling us we may give over our reason- 
ings and inquiries altogether, as what is right or wrong, or into 
what is the true fundamental principle of morality; because 
every man has the whole science m one small bump of his skull- 
cap or cone of brain umlerneath it. 

* See Appendix, 
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APPENDIX. 

• 

Me Loceb, in many places of his inquiry concerning *^ Human Under- 
standing," takes notice of these obstructions to the cultivation of moral 
science alluded to in the text. In treating of the *' abuse of words," he 
observes that "moral words may be perfectly and exactly defined.** 
V Men may, if they please, exactly know the ideas that go to each com- 
position, and so both use these words in a certain and undoubted signifi* 
cation, and perfectly declare, when there is occasion^ what they stand 
for." 

** Upon this ground it is," Mr Locke continues, " that I am bold to 
think that morality is capable of demonstration, as well as mathematics* 
since the precise real essence of the things moral words stand for may bo 
perfectly known ; and so the congruity or incongruity of the things them* 
selves be certainly discovered, in which consists perfect knowledge."-* 
Human Understanding, booh Hi., chap. 11, sec, 15, 16. 

" This at least I believe, that the ideas of quantity are not those alone 
that are capable of demonstration and knowledge, and that other, and 
perhaps more useful parts of contemplation would afford us certainty, if 
vices^ passions, and domineering interest did not oppose or menace such 
endeavours."— J<iein, booh iv., chap. B, sec. 18. 

'* Confident I am that, if men would in the same method, and with the 
same indifferency, search after moral as they do mathematical truths, they 
would find them to have a stronger connection one with another, and a 
more necessary consequence from our clear and distinct ideas, and to 
come nearer perfect demonstration than is commonly imagined. But 
much of this is not to be expected whilst the desire of esteem> riches, 
or power, makes men espouse the well-endowed opinions in fashion, and 
then seek arguments, either to make good their beauty, or varnish over 
and cover their deformity. Nothing being so beautiful to the eye as 
truth is to the mind ; nothing so deformed and irreconcilable to the un« 
derstanding as a lie. For, though many a man can with satisfaction 
enough own a no very handsome wife in his bosom ; yet who is bold 
enough openly to avow that he has espoused a falsehood, and received 
into his breast so ugly a thing as a lie ? Whilst the parties of men cram 
then: tenets down all men's throats whom they can get into their power, 
without permitting them to examine their truth or falsehood, and will not 
let truth have fair play in the world, nor men the liberty to search after it, 
what improvements can be expected of this kind ? What greater light 
can be hoped for in the moral sciences?" — Idem, booh iv., chap. 3, sec. 20. 

I shall conclude with another extract from Locke, the length of 
which I believe the reader v^l excuse, and be pleased to have it 
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brought under his observation, as it deserves to be written in letters of 

gold :-« 

** He that would seriously set upon the search after truth, ought in the 
first place to prepare his mind with a love of it, for he that loves it not 
will not take much pains to get it, nor be much concerned when he 
misses it. There is nobody in the commonwealth of learnings who does 
not profess himself a lover of truth ; and there is not a rational creature 
that would not take it amiss to be thought otherwise of. And yet for 
all this one may truly say there are very few lovers of truth for truth's 
sake, even amongst those who persuade themselves that they are so. 
How a man may know whether he be so in earnest is worth inquiry ; 
and I think there is one unerring mark of it, viz.^ the not entertaining 
any proposition with greater assurance than the proofs it is built upon 
warrant. Whoever goes beyond this measure of assent, 'tis plain, re- 
ceives not truth in the love of it ; loves not truth for truth's sake, but for 
some other by-end. For the evidence that any proposition is true (ex- 
cept such as are self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, 
whatsoever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the degrees of that evi- 
dence, it is plain all that surplusage of assurance is owing to some other 
affection, and not to the love of truth, it being as impossible that the love 
of truth should carry my assent above the evidence that there is to me 
that it is true, as that the love of truth should make me assent to any 
proposition for the sake of that evidence which it has not that it is true ; 
which is, in effect, to love it as truth, because it is possible or probable 
that it may not be true. In any truth that gets not possession of our 
minds by the irresistible light of self-evidence, or by the force of demon- 
stration, the arguments that gain it assent are the vouchers and gauge of 
its probability to us ; and we can receive it for no other than such as 
they deliver it to our understandings. Whatsoever credit or authority we 
give to any proposition more than it receives from the principles and 
proofs it supports itself upon, is owing to our inclinations that way, and 
is so far a derogation from the love of truth as such, which, as it can 
receive no evidence from our passions or interests, so it should receive 
no tincture from them."— ZTuman Understanding^ hook tV., chap. 19, 
#^c. I. 
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